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A Simple, Pow- 
erful Cutting 


Mower 


The John Deere High-Lift 
Mower has balanced driving 
gears—one set offsets the 
thrust of the other pair—ex- 
cessive wear, side strain and 
loss of power are eliminated— 
that’s one bigreason why John 
Deere is long-lived — that’s 
why it does a thorough job of 
cutting in any hay field. 


JOHN DEERE MOWER 
The Mower with the Balanced Gears 


If lag develops in the cutter bar after 
hard or long service, the bar can be re- 
aligned by a simple eccentric adjust- 
ment — a feature you will appreciate. 

The John Deere is easy to handle —a 
high lift can be secured with the foot 
lever — an extremely high lift with the 
hand and foot lever combined. 

The John Deere is extremely simple. 
Every part is made of good material, 
carefully fitted. All driving parts and 
other parts easy to get at. 

See this better mower at your 
John Deere dealer's. 


GET FREE MOWER BOOELET 


Also tell us what other imple- 
ments you are interested in, and we 
will send you “Bookkeeping on the 
Farm," a valuable account book. 
Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., 











JOHN = DEERE 


LTHE TRADE MARK OF QUALTY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD |MPLEMENLSI 
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30 days’ free trial—then, if 
satisfied, only $7.50 and a few 
easy payments — AN 


— Fy um Melotte 
No Money Down! & 42 


Catalog tells all—write. 
Caution! V; S. Bul: 
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Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
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bow] spins 25 min- 
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4... Everbearing 
_ Strawberries 


Our strong, heavily rooted 





own _ berries 
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4 bearing fT 00, 
S Vanek Everbearing $2.00. 
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erated catalog quoting money saving prices, it’s free. 
est Nursery in Minnesota. 

Faribault, Minn- 


Brand Nursery Co., Box 418 





Minnesota grown plants will 
ive you the most gsatisfac- 
ory results and you will know 
the delight in raising your 
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Our direct-from-grower 
plan saves you money on all our erdy Nursery 
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New Low Prices. Guaranteed 
for 60 Days. Write Now! Pre- 


re to stack your hay the 
SIEST way. 15,000 in use. 
Established 20 Years 
F. WYATT MFG. CO. 
209 Sth Street, Salina, Kansas 
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OUR OWN Much as we hate to brag 

HORN about ourselves, we have to 
admit that any farmer who gets this issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer is to be congratu- 
lated. He is getting a regular humdinger 
of a paper. 


HOGS TOO One reason why we think we 

CHEAP can make a statement like 
that above is the fact that we are print- 
ing the editorial, ‘Hogs Are Too Cheap,” 
on page 4. This gives an analysis of the 
present corn and hog situation and out- 
lines a policy that we will result 
in profit to those who follow it. 


believe 


Another reason why we can 
brag about this issue is found 
The article by the Service Bu- 
reau editor on ‘“‘Fake Oil Stocks” ought to 
save Wallaces’ Farmer subscribers a lot 
of money. There are a good many swin- 
dlers floating schemes of this sort in the 
corn belt right now. Read the article and 
be on your guard. 


FAKE OIL 
STOCKS 


on page 4. 


SHIPPERS Another noteworthy 
WIN article that contains 
information worth thousands of dollars to 
live stock men is the one on page 6, This 
article gives a report of a recent decision 
by the lowa supreme court on the liability 
of carriers for injury to unaccompanied 
shipments of live stock this ar- 
ticle on file and be prepared to know what 
your rights are in case you get into diffi- 
culties along this line. 


STOCK 


Keep 


CROPS AND There is a whole string of 

STOCK articles in this issue which 
deal with better methods of crop and live 
stock production. Read “Making the Oat 
Field Pay Its Way,” on page 8, “lowa 
Farmers and the Soy Bean,” on page 7, 
“What Kind of Pasture Would You Pick?” 
on page 9, and a number of shorter arti- 
cles. 


OTHER SPECIAL The report of re- 

ARTICLES forms in the live stock 
marketing business, given on page 17, will 
interest most live stock men. Codéperators 
will want to read the second article on the 
Tobacco Producers, which appears on 
page 8 Other articles of special interest 
include “Holstein True Type,’ on page 28; 
“The Handy Bungalow," on page 15. 
THE NEXT Have you been’ keeping 

ISSUE track the farm debates 
on the producer's contract in Iowa? The 
leading article next week tells of the work 
done in this field last winter. ‘The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section comes next week, also. 
There will be timely suggestions on pre- 
paring for corn and on the handling of 
spring pigs. 
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Here’s the tire for your small 
car —the tire with genuine life 
and fight in it—the kind of tire 
that simply “eats up” hard 
work. Buy this 30x 3¥, clincher 
fabric and it will wring every 
cent’s worth of real tire service 
out of itself for you. 


\Z 


It’s the biggest value, with the 
longest mileage at the lowest 
cost—you pay about half as 
much as such a tire cost in 
1920. Thick, tough, anti-skid 
tread; heavy sides—made as 
only Goodrich makes a fabric 
tire. The fullest measure of 
quality and every inch of mile- 
age it can hold. 
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Tell your dealer you want the 
Goodrich 55 Clincher Fabric 
Tire—he knows how good it is. 
He depends on Goodrich for 
quality just as you depend on 


him for satisfaction. 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


MAKERS OF 
THE SILVERTOWN CORD 
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F. O. B. 
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1% H. P. 


Battery 
Equipt 

















Dependable 








Make more money on your farm 


Uses gasoline alone. Has high tension oe 
tery ignition, hit-and-miss governor and bal- 
anced safety flywheels. Control lever gives 9% 
speed changes. Carburetor requires no 
adjusting. A remarkable value. 


The magneto equipt 14 H. P., 3 H. Ps 
and 6 H. P. are rea/ kerosene engines, bu 
Operate equally well on gasoline. Have 
simple high tension oscillating magneto 
Throttling governor assures steady § ne 
Prices, F. O. B. Factory. Add freight to 
your town. 


14H.P.$71 3H.P.$105 6H. P. $168 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P- 


**Time is moncy”’ on the farm today. 
Every farmer knows that he must make 
every minute count to get the most produc- 
tion and profit out of his place. You can 
save time—and “‘time saved is money made” 
—with a Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z’’ Engine. 

This famous helper is now at work on more 
than 350,000 farms. At present remarkably 
low prices the 14% H.P. Battery Equipt 
Model is the cheapest farm help any man can 
have. It does more work for less money than 
any other machine or man you can employ. 
3t has been in such great demand all over the 
country that for many months the factory Write for complete details. See the engines 
was unable to build enough of them. at your dealer’s. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CQ. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
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fA NEW Texas oil graft is being 
pulled on Towa farmers. Another 
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GRAFTERS HAVE A NEW GAME 


Will Redeem Midland Packing Stock—If Money Comes With It 


By the Service Bureau Editor 
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dividends in order to get stockholders 
to bite some more. When the Pilgrim 





attempt is being made to grab a tew 
more dollars from the farmers’ pockets 
anda new plan is being used. This 
time, owners of the defunct Midland 
Packing Company’s stock are the ones 
who are being urged to get in on a 
“good thing,” according to letters re- 
ceived by holders of this stock. 

The Service Bureau was recently re- 
quested to look up a proposition where- phan 
by the Thrift Royalty Company, of again. 
Fort Worth, Texas, was 
exchange the Midland stock for. stock 
inthe Royalty Company. All that the 
holder of the packing stock had to do 
was send in his stock and $25 cash 
and he was sure to be in on a wonder- 
ful proposition. 

Aman by the name of F. H. Crist, 
who styled himself as a “bonded trus- 
tee,” made the offer, and he wrote a 
fine appeal. He told of the poor pol- 
icy of having a dead investment. Why 
not let the money already invested be 
earning something, as long as the Mid- 


mail. 





offering to -used to start the fire with some chilly morning. 


glowing stories about one or more of them. 


ARE YOU THROWING AWAY ANY MONEY THIS 


SEASON? 


F ANY reader of Wallaces’ Farmer feels that he has more cash 
than he knows what to do with, a nuinber of the firms named in 
the accompanying article are prepared to help him out. 
stock with your surplus money, and it will never trouble you 
You have the certificates left, of course, but these can be 
This is the best 
way known of solving the problem of money investment; you get 
rid of the money and the problem at the same time. 
Some of the schemes exposed in this article are just getting un- 
der way. You may have « salesman calling on you any day and 
urging the merits of these concerns; your mails are likely to hold 
Save this article to 
show to the salesman; save it to read over yourself when you feel 
tempted to bite at a glittering proposition that comes thru the 
Money comes too hard these days to feed it to the birds, R. J. 
or to the vultures that promote fake oil companies. 


Company actually did get to producing 
a little, it ceased to pay any dividends 
to common stockholders, and juggled 
its operations so the small holders 
were frozen out. The company in which 
Jones will have to take shares is of no 
account. 

One of the best known methods used 
by fake promoters is to pay small divi- 
dends to get another order of stock, 
Many companies that paid a few divi- 
dends at first have today gone out of 
sight. Among these companies are 
two, the Premium Gasoline Company 
and the Texas and Atlantic Oil Com- 
pany, promoted by Leavitt & Barnard, 
Fort Worth. A Service Bureau mem- 
ber sent these people some good Iowa- 
owned Liberty bonds on the strength 
of his investments and the dividends 
he was receiving, but when the Service 
Bureau investigated this organization, 
Leavitt, trustee, was among the 
missing in Fort Worth oildom. 

Recent inquiries we have received 


























Buy oil 








land’s future was indefinite? All the 
reader of Crist’s literature had to do 
to get in on his “astounding offer’ was to send in 
his Midland stock; with every $100 worth of 
this stock he was to enclose $25. For this the ap- 
plicant would get twenty-five shares of stock in the 
hrift Royalty Company and a redemption certifi- 
tate for the Midland stock. The Thrift Royalty Com- 
pany, it was reported, had been paying fine divi- 
dends, In the future a sum of money was to be taken 
from the earnings, and os soon as enough was col- 
lected, the Midland stock was to be paid in full. 
However, even if the Midland stock only has a 
fall value, we believe it will be worth more at 
home than the Thrift Royalty Company’s stock, if 
the promoter is any indication. Crist has a record 
in Texas for promoting companies that can’t stand 
the light of investigation, and it looks as if his latest 
Mheme was simply to colléct Midland stock plus 
4% per share. There is nothing said in his liter- 
ature as to how long it will be before he pays up 
the redemption certificates. As to the limit of 
the time to get in on this good thing, we have not 
Yet been informed. 


Company Admits They Are Experts 


Another method that has been devised by the pro- 
PRoters to stir up the sluggishness of the oil in- 
Vestors who have tired of waiting for the dividends 

t were promised several years ago, is that which 
18 used by a company styling itself the “Redemption 
Company,” also of Fort Worth. This company ad- 
nits they are experts, They have devised a plan 
Whereby anyone holding stock that is of doubtful 
Value, or stock of any company the officers of which 
have failed to leave an address, can write to them 
aid they wil) investigate. 

They refer to banks for references, and 
the client that they can do most.any investigational 
Work in a hurry, If they fail, the money is to be 
cheerfully refunded. ; 
ee of Wallaces’ Farmer’s Service Bureau 
manted inv. = Jones had some stock which she 
Com : *stigated. He wrote to the Redemption 
ang and they quickly informed him that they 
ervicos a een of two per cent for their 
neal — in advance. The Redemption 
Seg eggs this necessary, they claimed, in 

ey had eet “note money, as many people, after 

Jones lap cured the service, failed to pay. So 

Muted tac in the money—$7 in his case—and then 

: an answer, 

a ye gp _and not hearing from 
ation or nig : _— again. He asked for infor- 
that it tiny wm. 2 he information he received 

9k a long time in some cases, but the 

Dany was still 


assure 














on the job. When Jones said 
Wanted the money, they changed the tune. 
said they believed they had 


. “ time, they 


earned the $7 for what they had done, altho they 
failed to tell the nature of their services. Money 
was they said. A recent investment on 
their part, they stated, had made them the holders 
of thousands of shares of stock in the Pilgrim Oil 
Company, and if Jones was willing to waive claim 
to the $7 cash, they would send him thirty-five 
shares of Pilgrim oil stock. The Pilgrim holdings 
of course had a great future. 

That’s as far as Jones went, for we had to tell 
him that the Pilgrim Company stock was of little 
value. It is a combination of companies that has 
recently been exposed by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World as a company that had used 
moneys received from the sale of stock to pay small 


scarce, 
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Boring for Oil is Highly Speculative, but Buying 
Fake Oil Stocks is a Sure Thing—You Lose. 





show that the merger scheme is being 
pulled on Iowa investors. This is a 
follow-up on investors and is to notify the owner of 
some defunct stock that the company has been taken 
over by a new company and that stock will be issued 
to all holders in the dead company if they will send 
in the stock and a few dollars, to cover expenses. 
With the new appeal generally comes a copy of a 
paper, telling of the new holdings of the reorgan- 
ized company and its wonderful prospects. 
However, the sad part is that the second company 
is merely another promotion scheme and the money 
soon fades. Among the latest and most advertised 
mergers is that of the Fisher Merger Oil Company 
and the Petroleum Producers’ Association. The lat- 
ter was organized by Dr. F. A. Cook, of North Pole 
fame, and took in several hundred small concerns, 
Investigation proved the whole outfit worthless. 

































Promoters Publish Their Own Papers 


Investigation shows that papers, such as the “In- 
dependent Oil and Financial Reporter,” are merely 
papers published by the promoters to carry ads that 
legitimate journals will not handle. The Redemp- 
tion Company, mentioned above, sent a full-page 
advertisement in a copy of this paper. Another pa- 
per, copies of which are now being sent broadcast in 
lowa, is the “Texas Grubstaker,’ which is used to 
promote several oil companies, among which are the 
Sterling syndicate and the Mutual Oil and Potash 
syndicate. The man who promoted these companies 
also had a hand in the famous Texas-Mexia syndi- 
cate, in which many Iowans hold worthless stock. 

Recent correspondence from the Service Bureau 
investigator in Texas states that the federal agents, 
representing the postal service, are planning to stop 
such frauds, and wholesale arrests are expected any 
time. Conservative estimates show that hundreds of 
middle-west farmers have invested several hundred 
million dollars in the Texas oil fields in the past two 
years, from which no return will ever be secured. 
Cases where any return has been made by the Texas 
promoters are very rare, says the correspondent, 

Several oil companies which the Service Bureau 
investigated and believes that Iowans will do well 
to let alone are the Woodbine Oil Company and the 
Economy Oil Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana; 
the Petroleum Refiners’ Association, the General 
Oil Company, the Smackover Petroleum Syndicate, 
the Vitek Oil and Refining Company, Texas-Mexia 
Syndicate, the General Lee Development Interests, 
the G. M. Richardson Oil Company and the Revere 
Oil Company, all of Fort Worth. 

When oil is discovered in a new field, dozens of 
new companies come forward with the story that 
they are about to open up in that field, and another 
stream of dollars results. The Service Bureau joins 
with the advertising investigators in the sentiment, 
“Before you invest, investigate,” and do it thorly. - 
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OGS are selling at pre-war price leve:s. In 

view of the fact that farmers are paying 
more than twice as much in the way of taxes 
and interest as before the war, that they are 
paying 40 per cent more than before the war 
for their labor, and 70 per cent more than be- 
fore the war for commodities and services which 
they buy from the cities, it is obvious that hogs 
are too cheap. 

Why are hogs so low? In the first place, 
there are too many of them. Week after week 
at the leading markets the receipts are 30 per 
cent above the ten-year average. And the rea- 
son that hogs are so numerous and so cheap 
is because we had several years of large corn 
crops which sold for low prices. And back 
of all this is the fundamental fact that our corn 
and hog industry is geared up to produce corn 
and hogs for about fifteen million more people 
than we have in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. This would be no disaster if we 
could find somewhere of the United 
States, fifteen million people willing to pay us 
cost of production for our surplus corn and 
hogs (especially hogs). Unfortunately, it 
seems to be impossible to find anywhere in the 
world, fifteen million people who can scrape 
together enough of the necessary means of 
payment. 

What does the entire situation mean from 
the standpoint of effective action? If the 
farmers of the corn and hog belt were really 
organized and intelligently serious in their ef- 
forts to mect this bad situation, they would 
set about in definite fashion the curtailing of 
the production of both corn and hogs, with the 
idea of producing a surplus for only five mil- 
lion people outside of the United States instead 
of for fifteen million people, as at the present 
time. If this were done, there might be some 
hope for the corn and hog farmer’s dollar be- 
ing restored to its normal purchasing power. 
But since the leaders of corn belt farm organ- 


outside 


izations seem to be incapable of thinking or act- 
ing concerning matters of this sort, and since 
many farm papers, both in and out of the corn 
belt, are strenuously endeavoring to darken 
counsel along this line, there seems to be but 
one thing for intelligent farmers to do. 

We trust that readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
will increase their corn acreage this year, pos- 
sibly plowing up some of the land which they 
put into grass two years ago, and that they 
will hold down on their hog and cattle feeding 
operations. Unless we have another year of 





unusually good corn weather, there will gradu- 
ally develop a very serious shortage of corn 
because of the present over-production of 
hogs. The chances are three to one that dur- 
ing the next year or so, the men who will make 
the most money will be those who have a sur- 
plus of corn to sell rather than those who have 
to buy corn from their neighbors, to feed to 
their hogs and cattle. 

Since corn belt farmers want to play the 
game on a purely individualistic basis, we pro- 
pose to give those individuals who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer the information 
that they will stand a little better show of sur- 
viving the cut-throat competition upon which 
So far as is humanly pos- 
sible, we want to have them so advised that 


necessary so 


we havé entered. 


they will have a surplus of corn to sell when 
corn is high and hogs are cheap, and in reverse 
fashion, an abundance of hogs on hand when 
corn is cheap and hogs are high. This in- 
volves continual close study of both the mar- 
kets and the weather, and we propose giving 
Kight 
or ten years from now, our population in the 
United States will probably have increased suf- 
ficiently to absorb the greater part of our 
For the time being, 


our readers just this kind of a service. 


surplus corn and hogs. 
however, the corn and hog farmer’s purchas- 
ing power is dependent too largely on the pur- 
chasing power of some fifteen million sadly im- 
poverished Europeans. And as long as corn 
belt farmers do not care to take any organ- 
ized action concerning this situation, the only 
thing which remains is a policy of opportunism 
for each Try to find out what 
the crowd is doing, and then do the opposite. 
The crowd is breeding too many hogs. ‘There- 
fore, let the intelligent individual reduce his 
hogs somewhat and have a surplus of corn to 
sell at a high price to the man who has ex- 
panded his hog breeding operations unduly. 


individual. 


The ‘‘Economy’’ Legislature 


AST fall the air was filled with the shouting 

of candidates for the législature to the ef- 

fect that if they were clected, wastefulness in 

government would stop and taxes come down. 

Today the general assembly made up of men 

who were elected on economy platforms, is at 

the point of adjourning with a reeord of ap- 

propriating some six million dollars more than 
the legislature of 1921. 

What happened 
April to make such a shift in position possible? 
In the first place, the appropriation bills were 
not reported out until so late in the session 
that no real discussion of them was possible. 


between November and 


Then log rolling on a big scale brought about 
favorable action on a good percentage of the 
bills. 
project he wants money for. 
is able to get it is by promising to vote for the 
other fellows’ bills, 
The state capitol is always filled 


Almost every legislator has some pet 
The only way he 


Lobbying had some effect, 
of course. 
during the legislative session with astute gen- 
tlemen who are experts in proving to the legis- 
lature that even if black is not exactly white, 
it certainly is a very pretty gray. 

By the time this comment appears, the real 
economy advocates in the legislature may have 
taken a stand and prevented the increase in 
appropriations that now seems imminent. If 
this has not been done and final action still 
waits to be taken by the legislature on these 
bills, men who were elected on economy plat- 
forms will do and the state 
service by turning down every swollen appro- 


themselves real 
priation measure. 

There wiil be frantic attempts by supporters 
of measures, of course, to stampede all opposi- 
tion. They will say that the state work must 
go on, that there is no time for amendments to 
be proposed or discussed. Yet we should have 
enough farmer representatives over on the hill. 


SS 


who will be able to stand hitched, no matter 


what the clamor. 
It is possible that an extension of the Session 


may be necessary to do justice to the situatioy 
Certainly the legislators can afford to give, 
few more days of their time if they can in that 


way trim off several million dollars from state 
expenses and come at last somewhere near tg 
fulfilling the economy pledges which so fg 
have been so heartily disregarded. 
Will You Help? 
WALLACES’ FARMER today has th 
largest circulation in its history, This 
is due to the fact that our own subscribers jg 
many communities have not only been willing 
but glad to introduce the paper to their friends 
and neighbors, and they have been real friend 
of the paper. We believe there are other just 
as good friends who would be glad to rende 
the same kind of service. 

Here is their opportunity. For only 5p 
cents we will send Wallaces’ Farmer from now 
to January 1, 1924. ‘This is a special intro 
ductory offer for new subscribers only. Tell 
your neighbors and friends who are not now 
taking Wallaces’ Farmer, about it, and send in 
their subscriptions. ‘There is not a single one 
of our subscribers who can not send two or 
more subscriptions if he makes the effort. We 
ask every one of our readers to make it a point 
to get at least one man. They should not find 
it difficult to get several. We believe they will 
agree with us that they are rendering their 
neighbors a service, in getting them to sub 
scribe. 

Our desire is to serve in the biggest possible 
way the farm folks of the corn belt, and the 
more farm folks we can serve, the greater wil 
be the service we can render, 

Who will be the first to act on our sugges 
tion? The help our readers give in getting 
their neighbors acquainted with Wallaces 
Farmer will be very much appreciated, We 
count on their co-operation. Use the special 
order blank which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Ham Versus Yeast 

ECENT experiments by the U. S. Depart 

ment of Agriculture indicate that the lean 
meat of pork is quite rich in vitamin “B” 
When vitamin “B” is lacking in_ the ration 
there is danger of the disease known as bet 
beri, and other nervous disturbances. Here 
tofore it has been supposed that milk and va 
rious vegetables are rich in vitamins, but that 
lean meat is lacking in vitamins. The U.S 
Department of Agriculture experiments, how 
ever, indicate that lean meat of cattle, hogs and 
sheep and especially ham, is well supplied with 
Vitamin “BL” 

There was a time when yeast was looked 
upon as the outstanding source of vitamin “BY 
We suggest that henceforth those corn belt 
farmers who fecl the need of building them 
selves up with a drink of yeast, eat an extra 
slice of ham. 





"T’HE Towa station at Ames has just pub- 

lished Circular 84, which gives more pre 
tical information on soy beans for lows 
farmers than anything else we know q 
In view of the experiments at the Missourl 4 
Indiana stations with soy beans and corm fot 
hogging down and for silage, we believe e 
the lowa people are possibly a little too entht" 
siastic about planting soy beans with corn. . 
the main, however, we believe that Lowa Ciret 
lar 84 on soy beans is by all odds the best 4™ 
able source of information for Iowa farm 
who wish to grow the crop this year. They ¢ 7 
get it free by making a postcard request t0™ 
Towa Station at Ames, Iowa. a 
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Can It Be Done? 


‘THE experience of the last three years has 
‘" brought a good many farm leaders to the 
point of admitting that adjusting of produc- 
tion to a changed demand is what the country 
needs. “But why talk about it?” they pro- 
test. “We can’t do anything. The farmer is 
too much of an individualist to be lined up on 
any program of the sort.” 

It is quite true that at the moment we can 
not hope to have a big organization having the 
members signed up under an ironclad con- 
tract, and controlling most of the farm prod- 
ucts in the country. That day is not yet, and 
in its entirety may not come for another gen- 
eration. Both farmers and food consumers 
will have to be educated much farther on the es- 
sential economy of plans for adjusted produc- 
tion, before such a method can be worked. 

But because we must fall short of absolute 
crop control, is it necessary to throw up our 
hands and say that nothing at all can be done? 
Something is being done, of course, every year, 
but not by the farm organizations. Low prices 
each season are driving farmers out of the busi- 
ness, forcing other farmers to shift their meth- 
ods, and gradually bringing about the adjust- 
ment of supply to the effective demand. It is 
a long process and an expensive one, but it is 
going on. 

Farm leaders are wrong when they consider 
that the question before them is: Can we ad- 
just production to demand? That question 
is being answered by the inexorable forces of 
economic law. Eventually we can do nothing 
else. The only question before the farm or- 
ganization really is this: Can we make the ad- 
justment more rapidly and at a lower cost in 
suffering to the farmer, than if we wait for 
years of low prices to bring about the change? 

It would be an unfortunate exhibition of im- 
potence, if the farm organizations urge that 
they are entirely powerless in this regard, This 
readjustment of farming methods is the great- 
est immediate need of the day. Beside the 
losses that have come to the farmers thru hap- 
hazard production, the losses they have suf- 
fered thru poor marketing methods, thru high 
taxes and thru high interest rates, are mere 
pinpricks. If the farm organizations fail even 
to attempt to meet the situation, it will cer- 
tainly seem to many that the millions farmers 
have spent on organization work has been in 
great part wasted. 

“But what can we do?” 
complaint of the farm leaders. 
too big for us.” 

What can they do? They can do for farm 
production in general what Wallaces’ Farmer 
did last year in the corn acreage reduction 
campaign. ‘They can estimate the amount of 
different food products on hand, figure the 
possibilities of foreign trade, estimate Ameri- 
ean consumption, make an allowance for sur- 
Plus, and then decide what acreage of each of 
the main crops and what numbers of live stock 
Will probably be needed. 

These recommendations, of course, can not 
be enforced; but this is not to say that they 
Will be valucless. Let news of this sort go out 
48 @ reasoned out opinion of a group of leading 
f great 
farmers would change their methods in accord- 
ance with these recommendations. They would 
alter their cropping schemes and make differ- 
mt Plans for live stock feeding in the future. 

Che point will be raised as to whether our 
farm organizations have the information avail- 
able to determine what is the advisable course 
for American agriculture. It is obvious, of 
*urse, that in many respects we need, and 
“entually must get, more exact information on 
eect conditions both at home and abroad. 

ut the data already accumulated by the De- 
Commerce is 


is the perpetual 
“The job is 


am organizations, and numbers of 


Agriculture and 


quite sufficient to make it possible to lay down 
the broad outline of a general policy for our 
agriculture. The main trouble heretofore has 
been not so much that farm organizations 
lacked the facts, as that they lacked the nec- 
essary courage to face the facts of the situa- 
tion and reason from them. 

If recommendations prepared by leading 
farm organizations were broadcasted _ this 
spring, and this weight of influence was added 
to the influence already being exerted by low 
prices, a shift in farming methods would be ob- 
tained in a season, which would otherwise take 
years. It would help farmers to take a short 
road to profitable farming instead of a long 
one. 

This plan might not work as well as we an- 
ticipate, of course. Results might be slower 
than we hope, but it is impossible to doubt that 
there would be a great influence exerted by 
this action. And every pound of influence ex- 
erted in the direction of readjustment of pro- 
duction to effective demand will cut down the 
number of years that the farmers of the United 
States spend in the wilderness of low prices. 





The Men of the Black Mountains 
MONTENEGRO as a nation is dead. Its 


people are within a step of extinction. 
The men of the black mountains survived six 
centuries of almost perpetual warfare, but 
modern diplomacy has ruined them in the short 
time that has elapsed since the armistice. 

We have at hand an appeal from a special 
mission sent from Montenegro to secure funds 
to provide food for the people of their country. 
The population is said to be only two hundred 


thousand. In a year, we are told, the chances 


/ are that there will be only half that many. 


So far as starvation is concerned and misery 
goes, the conditions in Montenegro can_ be 
matched in Armenia and Russia and in see- 
tions of Turkey that once were Greek terri- 
tory. Yet the history of Montenegro and the 
particular circumstances of its collapse lend 
the fate of that country a peculiarly tragic in- 
terest, 

Montenegro, as most people will remember, 
is a small mountainous country just to the east 
of the Adriatic. In the pre-war days it 
touched Serbia on one side and Austria on the 
other. The ancestors of the present Monte- 
negrins came to the country in 650 A. D. They 
were men of Slavic ancestry, who were invited 
by the Roman. emperor to make settlements 
there, in order to act as a barrier against the 
Arabs. Montenegro later formed a part of 
the great Serbian kingdom, and after the bat- 
tle of Kossovo was the only part of the king- 
dom to retain its independence. During the 
years that followed, all southeastern Europe, 
north as far as Vienna, was under ‘Turkish 
control. Montenegro was the only spot that 
held out against the conqueror, ‘To the Mon- 
tenegrins, together with Sobieski and his Poles, 
is due the honor of holding back the Moham- 
medans from a conquest of all Europe. 

In the first Balkan war, Montenegro joined 
with the other states in the peninsula against 
the Turk. In the second Balkan war, it fought 
with Serbia and Greece against the Bulgars. 
In the World war, when Greece refused to go 
to the aid of Serbia, and the Allies gave no 
effective help, Montenegro turned her entire 
force against Austria, and as a reward was 
nearly wiped out of existence by the Austrian- 
German invasion of 1915. 

If they fared badly at the hands of their 
enemies, the Montenegrins have fared, if any- 
thing, worse at the hands of their friends. Like 
the Arabs, who were one of the big factors in 
securing the defeat of the Turks in Palestine, 
and whose nationalistic ambitions were be- 
trayed by the British after the war was over, 
the people of Montenegro, instead of being as- 





sured the independence which they had won and 
held against such odds thru so many centu- 
ries, were turned over to the Serbs as a part of 
the new Jugo-Slavian state. The Serbs seem 
to have damaged the country more than the 
Germans and Austrians did. The population 
today is less than half what it was in 1917. 

Agriculture in Montenegro has always been 
extremely primitive. Very little crop raising 
has been done, the main reliance of the coun- 
try being on the live stock. The pasture lands 
of the plateau country have made possible the 
maintenance of large herds of live stock of all 
sorts. During the years of the war and of 
domination, first by the Austrians and then 
by the Serbs, these herds have been cut down 
until now the last Temnants are being consumed 
to postpone the day of starvation. 

The World war has left a number of monu- 
ments to the criminal folly of modern states- 
manship. Montenegro, a nation of the dying, 
is one of the most striking. It is part of the 
irony of history that Montenegro is listed along 
with the other Allied nations as one of the vie- 
tors in the World war. 





No Trouble to Yell 
WE HEAR sardonic remarks occasionally, 


especially from eastern newspapers of a 
conservative bent, about the awful howls that 
the farmers are putting up about the things 
that have happened to them. The fact is that 
the farmer, altho he can find his voice on oc- 
casion, is tongue-tied as compared with the 
ordinary conservative. Count p the cries of 
anguish that have emanated from reactionary 
sources lately, and you will find that the farm- 
er is not even in the running. 

American woolen manufacturers have been 
wailing about the tariff on raw wool; the veg- 
etable oil people about the filled milk bill; the 
shipping interests about the fight on the ship 
subsidy. And now a number of the journals 
that speak for financial interests are scream- 
ing hoarsely about the evil effects that the 
rural credits act is bound to bring. 

Part of this clamor is due to the fact that 
their profits may be lacerated. Much of it, 
however, is due to the natural tendency of the 
conservative to object vigorously to the put- 
ting over of any new ideas. Objections to the 
rural credits act mostly belong in this class, 
Ten years from now, probably most of the op- 
ponents of the measure will be bragging that 
they helped put it over and resisting vigorously 
the changes that the progressives of that day 
may be urging. 

Part of this clamor seems to be raised simply 
to relieve the feeling of the sufferers. A good 
deal of it, however, seems to be put out on the 
theory that if enough yelling is done, senti- 
ment in congress and in the nation generally 
may be changed sufficiently to head off the 
threatened action, 

In this respect, the reactionaries seem to 
have the same idea about influencing legisla- 
tive sentiment as the small boy in the story had 
on influencing his parents. This small boy, 
it seems, was observed by a passerby to be 
weeping very loudly. 

“What's the trouble, son?” said the kindly 
stranger. 

“My pa and ma won’t take me to the mov- 
ies,” sobbed the oppressed child. 

“Do they ever take you when you make a 
noise like that?” inquired the stranger. 

“Sometimes they do and sometimes they 
don’t,” sobbed the poor boy; “but it ain’t any 
trouble to yell.” 





Whosoever in any day and age stands fearless and 
resolute for the eternal verities—the great funda- 
mental principles of righteousness—is a kinsman of 
the Hebrew prophets and leaves his impress on his 
age, as they have done in all ages.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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VICTORY FOR LIVE STOCK SHIPPERS 


Court Decision Fixes Liability of Carrier for Injury to Stock 


HE responsibility of common car- 


riers in the handling of live stock 


By J. G. Mitchell 


Since the defendant (and the cary, 
ers generally, for all were interested) 





is of peculiar interest to farmers and 
particularly the pure-bred breeder. This 
responsibility differs in -different cir 
cumstances, If the live stock is ac- 
companied by the owner or his agent, 
and injury or death occurs while in 
transit, the carrier is responsible only 
when negligence is shown and that the 
injury or death is the result of human 
agency. 
The 
unaccompanied 


rule is different in the case of 
shipments, in which 
cases the carrier is held to be an in- 
surer subject to certain exceptions: 
(1) The inherent vice or weakness of 
the animal; (2) the act of God; (3) the 
act of the public enemy. And it must 





shipper or the railroad? 
give the edge to the railroad; but, as it happencd, the case was 
dismissed and the decision withdrawn. The last decision of the 


supreme court of Towa, in the Buck case, establishes the principle 


stock in good condition at destination, 
stock in transit, it is up to the road to prove that the injury was 
due to some cause over which it could not be expected to exercise 


THE LIVE STOCK MEN WIN 


]¥ YOU ship a pure-bred hog to a buyer half way across the state 
and it is injured or dies en route, who stands the loss? 


that the railroad is responsible for delivering unaccompanied live 
If any injury occurs to the 


any control, 


One court decision recently seemed to 


had relied chiefly upon authorities that 
related, with one exception, to accom 
panied shipments, the weakness of 
its position, evidently became morg 
than ever apparent, and as the day for 
submission approached, the defendant 
became sufficiently anxious concerp 
ing the outcome to open up negotig 
tions with the plaintiff to settle ang 
dismiss the Such a settlement 
and dismissal effected, it was the eyp 
dent idea that the court would have 
nothing further to determine, and the 
Doty decision would stand as the law 
of Iowa. This would constitute an 
achievement vastly more valuable 
and important than the concession jn 


Ts it the 


case, 








also appear that, even if the loss is 
due to the three excepted causes, the 
negligence of the carrier did not contribute to the 
injury or death. 


Reason for the Distinction Made 


for the distinction made between ac- 
companied and unaccompanied shipments is that 
in the first case the owner not the 
property to the carrier entirely, and is in # position 
to furnish any negligence, 
whereas in the second 


The reason 


does release 


necessary evidence of 


instance the carrier has full 


control and the owner has no means whatever of 
showing that the carrier was negligent. The fair- 
ness of this distinction is readily apparent, and 


while the rule may work a hardship upon the car- 
rier in isolated cases, it is only fair to say that 
rates are fixed with regard to the liability volun- 


tarily assumed by the carrier—a portion of them, in 
other words, is of the nature of an insurance pre- 
mium—and any removal of this burden would be an 
invitation to negligence. 

Unfortunately, there has been a tendency on the 
part of some text writers to confuse the rules, and 
apply the same principles to unaccompanied as pre- 
vail in the case of accompanied shipments. In other 
words, they have actually laid down the proposition 
that in order to recover in the case of an unaccom- 
panied shipment of the shipper must 
show that its injury or death was the result of hu- 
man agency. The furnishing any 
such evidence is readily apparent, but it is not sur- 
prising that under the enormous pressure of work 
with which the justices of our supreme courts are 
burdened, and with misleading authorities cited to 
them, some confusion should appear in the decisions. 


live stock, 


impossibility of 


The supreme court of Iowa has had these matters 
presented to it during the last few months, and its 
final action leaves no question as to the law in this 
state. It has reaffirmed the principle in the plainest 
language that the carrier is an insurer of unaccom- 
panied live stock, subject to the exceptions above 
set out. 


How the Decision Came About 


How this came about may be of interest to Wal-- 
Farmer readers. An action was brought in 
southwestern part of the state by Doty, 
Vells-Fargo Express Company, for the 
is entitled, “Doty vs. Wells- 


laces’ 
the 
against the 


loss of a sow. 


one 


The case 


Fargo Express Co., 188 Mo. 137 (1922).” The lower 
court directed a verdict against the plaintiff, pre- 
sumably upon the ground that human agency con- 


tributing to the death must be shown, and that the 
plaintiff had failed to furnish any such evidence. 
The supreme court in its opinion appeared to take 
a Similar view and affirmed the judgment on appeal. 

The effect of this decision was to throw a large 
number of pending out of court, and to ren- 
der a shipper practically without remedy. It created 
a situation so grave that the lowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration instructed the present writer to ask permis- 


cases 


sion to appear as a friend of the court upon the 
petition for rehearing and file a brief. This was 
done, and a motion was also filed to transfer the 


case to the full bench. It should be explained that 
cases are only considered by the full bench that in- 
volve constitutional considerations or questions of 
great public interest. The motion was sustained and 
the case transferred. 


an individual case of the entire amount 
claimed. In spite of the fact, there 
fore, that the defendant company had a judgment in 
its favor in the lower court, it paid the entire amount 
of the claim with costs, amounting in all to some 
"750. The case was settled and dismissed. 


Buck vs. American Railway Express Co, 


In the meantime, however, there was another case 
before the court, known as “Buck vs. American Rail 
way Express Company,” which was on all fours with 
the Doty case. This was submitted the day after the 
Doty decision was filed, and the defendant relied in 
argument upon the Doty decision for a reversal of 
the judgment in the lower court in favor of the 
plaintiff Buck. The court transferred this case to 
the full bench of its own motion, and an opinion 
recently been handed down, and is cited ag 
“Buck vs. American Railway Express Company, 192 
N. W. 277.” 

The opinion in this case ignores the Doty case ak 
together and relies upon the case of “Ruebel vs, 
Express Company, 190 Iowa 600, 180 N. W. 658,” 
which holds squarely with the principle contended 


has 


for in the writer’s brief. The opinion in the Buck 
case also reaffirms in the clearest language the doe 
trine that in the case of unaccompanied shipments 
of live stock the carrier is an insurer subject to the 


exceptions noted above. In view of the fact that the 
Doty case was dismissed while pending before the 
full court, the court of its own motion withdrew the 


opinion and struck it from its own records. It will 
not be officially reported and does not now 
in any manner whatsoever ‘express the law in 


lowa as announced by the court of the 


state. 


supreme 


WHEAT AND OUR PEASANT COMPETITORS 


Will Southeastern Europe Ever Produce Again a Big Wheat Surplus for Export? 


UR agricultural competitors § in 
southeastern Europe—the Serb, 


Bv Louis G. Michael 


These large owners had no patrioti¢ 
motive in growing wheat. They grew 


wheat for the cash it brought them, 





the Bulgar, the Slovak, the Roumani- 


an, and all the rest of them—-are queer IFTEEN : . ° . . and that cash was expended largely 
: : . SEN cvears ago, Louis G. Michael wa yrofessor of agyri- ee awl 
combinations of extremes. Their con- , : : i S “a. ic abroad, at the luxury centers—Pars, 
servatism in agricultural operations cultural chemistry at Ames, Iie then spent five or ten vears Berlin. But they produced much more 
almost bends them backwards, while working as a sort of county agent for the state of Bessarabia. in wheat than the cities ate (the peasants 
ate but little white bread) and tbe 


their present political progressiveness 
nearly throws them on their 
They must be conservative in agricul- 
ture because it means—TI was going to 
say their “bread and butter,” but com- 
paratively few eat white bread except 
or holidays, and almost none have ever 
tasted butter. Our conservative com- 
petitors are cheap laborers receiving 


faces. 





southwestern 
States it 
agent for the Department of Agriculture, studying the grain situ- 
Mr. Michael is peculiarly qualified up to 


» 1917. 


ation in southeastern Europe. 


Russia. He was foreed to return to 


to speak because he knows normal agricultural conditions both in 


the American middle-west and in southeastern Europe. 


the | 


This past vear he spent seven months as sy cial 


ited ‘ 
excess was exported abroad. This cre 


ated a balance of trade in favor of thé 
exporting nation and kept its money 
par. In a sense, the greed 
the few reacted to the benefit of the 
many. 

When the peasant got hold of thé 
land, he began to grow the things 








20 to 25 cents for a day, from sun-up 

to sundown. On the other hand, the real labor com- 
petition is between the self-binder driven by one 
man or even a boy in America, against dozens of 
men and women snipping along with the back- 
breaking sickle in Europe. And so we shall, for a 
time at least, hold our own. How long 
that will be depends upon many things. 

The situation is this: The great war brought 
much suffering and many hardships to the peasants 
—the farmer folk—of Europe. But it also took the 
young men into foreign lands and they saw how 
other people lived. To the many, these new sights 
became memories—to the few, visions of a better 
future for themselves and their fellows. The great 
thing they lacked was land enough from which to 
wring a respectable living, altho on every hand were 
great stretches of fertile fields owned by a few who 
lived in luxury. In Roumania, for example, .9 of one 


more than 





families owned 50.9 per 


of heads of 


the heads of 
land while 99.1 per 
(the peasants) 
the land. The 99.1 per cent 
families and became almost 
imposed .9 per cent. 

After the war the ninety and nine organized under 
those who had seen the vision and demanded more 
land. When they didn’t get it, they rose together 
and began to burn and destroy; and then the land 
was given them. They desired to live better and had 
a right to live better, and began to live better. But 
they upset national economic situations and govern- 
ment budgets in the process. 

The large estates, in times past, produced vast 
amounts of wheat—the whole farm organization be- 
ing built up around wheat production, just as in 
Iowa it is built up around corn and hog production. 


per cent of 
cent of the 
households 


cent 
19.2 per cent of 
their 
super- 


owned 
couldn’t support 


slaves of the 


he wanted to grow—more corn, more 
oats. Wheat The fe 
sults of the tumble were somewhere around 8 
hundred million bushels less of export wheat a 
1920, if we consider all of the Danube states te 
gether. 

Agriculture has retrograded from the 
specialized preduction of wheat to the 
farming of the simple peasant, which is hand 
down from generation to generation along with 
their other customs. In Slovakia, Ruthenia, Bucy 
vina, Bessarabia, and in parts of Roumania 48 
Jugoslavia, changes which may be made from thé 
primitive present agriculture will be slowly put inte 
operation. It will require generations to make 
a dent in the present system. And without that deat 
wheat production in these sections will proba 
remain near low ebb and will probably never ret 
to pre-war high flood. 


barley, more took a tumble. 


nighl¥ 
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IOWA FARMERS AND THE SOY BEAN 


Growers of Soy Beans Are Finding Out How Best to Grow and Use the Crop 


OWA farmers have been giving the soy bean a 

thoro tryout during the past three or four years. 
As a result of their experience, they are forming 
certain definite ideas as to the place in which soy 
peans will best fit into the corn belt farming scheme. 
Among the conclusions reached by most of these 
men are these: Soy beans can profitably be used 
to replace much of the oats now grown on corn belt 
farms, and ground or whole soy beans will replace 
much live stock feed that otherwise must be pur- 
chased. Growing the beans with corn for hogging 
down is also regarded as one of the important uses 
to which the beans may be put. The testimony of 
these men who have grown and used the crop under 
ordinary farm conditions should be distinctly worth 
while for farmers who are considering adding the 
crop to their rotation. 

William McArthur, of Cerro Gordo county, who 
has had extensive experience with soy beans, is con- 
vinced that soy beans can be used to replace much 
of the small grain and some of the hay now being 
grown. He has demonstrated this to his own sat- 
jsfaction on his own farm, where he now uses a five- 
year rotation of corn, soy beans, corn, oats or barley, 
followed by sweet clover. . 

“Soy beans have replaced nearly one-half of my 
oats acreage,” says Mr. McArthur. “I grow only 
such oats and barley as are needed for nurse crops. 
I intend in the future to use alfalfa for hay, also 
having soy beans as an emergency hay crop. In my 
rotation, the soy beans fit splendidly between the 
two crops of corn, as both corn crops will come on 
good, mellow seed beds. I have also found that the 
corn stalk ground works down well for beans.” 


Clean Seed Bed Is Most Important Item 


Relative to cultural methods, Mr. McArthur says: 
“The most important item in growing soy beans is 
aclean seed bed. I aim to disk the soy bean ground 
before and after corn planting. This kills the weeds 
and works the ground down to a fine, firm seed bed. 
The beans can then be drilled and they will come 
quickly. My method of planting is to drill in rows 
two feet apart by stopping up some of the holes in 
the grain drill. As soon as the weeds begin to start, 
I cultivate with a rotary hoe. The rotary hoe is 
almost uncanny in its effectiveness in killing the 
little weeds, while it is not as severe on the soy 
beans as the harrow. The rotary hoe maintains a 
dust mulch which is of advantage at harvest time. 

“The soy bean crop need require no more labor 
than corn, and in my own case, | 





W HAT do Iowa farmers think of soy 

beans? A number of farmers speak 
for themselves in statements quoted in the 
These have 
tried out soy beans for several seasons and 


accompanying article. men 
have used a wide variety of cultural meth- 
ods. ‘This report of experience should be 
worth a good deal to men to whom the soy 
bean is a new crop. 

The merits of soy beans, according to 
these men, are many. When 
feed, soy beans can substitute for oats in 
the rotation and can replace oil meal and 
cottonseed meal in the cattle ration, To 
a degree also, soy beans can take the place 
of tankage with hogs. 
hay crop, the soy bean also has merits 
worth noting. Perhaps the soy bean’s 
greatest popularity has come as it is grown 


grown for 


As a short season 


with corn for hogging down, 











weeder, later giving a couple of cultivations with a 
corn cultivator. 

A. F. Hoppe, of Bremer county, Iowa, finds that 
soy beans grown alone require practically the same 
ground preparation and cultivation as corn. He re- 
gards the weeder as the best cultivating implement 
for the beans when they are small. He makes it a 
point not to cultivate when the beans are wet from 
dew or rain, 

Killing the weeds before planting is the most im- 
portant requisite of soy bean growing, in the opinion 
of A. B. Rosenberger, of Emmet county, Iowa, who 
says: 

“The soy bean land should be disked and harrowed 
oftener than corn land before the beans are planted, 
in order to kill every possible weea. After planting, 
the beans will not require as much labor as corn, 
especially if they are drilled in solid, in which case 
little cultivation is necessary. In cultivating drilled 
beans, a rotary hoe or weeder is of great value. This 
year I plan to drill the beans with a grain drill at the 
rate of a bushel per acre, and will cultivate them 
with the rotary hoe.” 


the hay loader, just as with any other kind of hay. 
In feeding value, he considers soy bean hay equal 
to the best clover hay, and has successfully wintered 
pure-bred heifers on a ration of corn and soy bean 
silage and soy bean hay. 

The greatest usefulness of soy beans, as Mr. 
McArthur sees it, lies in substituting for the com- 
mercial protein feeds, such as oil meal and tankage. 
He feeds ground soy beans to all his young pure- 
bred cattle, as well as to the breeding cows which 
are suckling calves. His experience has been that 
the cattle like them exceedingly well and that they 
make an admirable substitute for oil meal. He also 
believes that soy beans can be substituted for tank- 
age to a certain extent, altho he regards some tank- 
age as mecessary, especially for young pigs. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur has grown the crop in practically every way 
that it can be used on the farm, planting it with 


corn for both silage and hogging down, besides 
growing it for hay and feed. 
yeorge Steen, of Muscatine county, Towa, who 


is in the dairy business, has found that the ground 
beans will take the place of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal in the dairy cow ration. His ration is com- 
posed entirely of feeds grown on the farm, including 
corn silage, clover or alfalfa hay and corn, oats 
and ground soy beans. The milk production from 
this ration has been the best in his experience with 
dairying. 


Crop Has a Multiplicity of Uses 


Mr. Chantland likes the beans for feeding breed- 
ing and fattening hogs, as well as dairy cows. Mr. 
Rosenberger makes a practice of hogging down much 
corn each year, and every acre of it is planted 
with soy beans. Mr. Jacobs has successfully used 
the cracked beans to replace oil meal in the ration 
of brood sows and cows, and he believes that if a 
mineral mixture is fed, the beans will take the 
place of tankage in the swine rations. Mr. Shuger 
has used the beans principally for growing with 
corn to be pastured by hogs and sheep, with excel- 
lent results in both cases. A. B. Schenck, of Kos- 
suth county, Iowa, regards soy beans as worth $2 
a bushel for replacing oil meal or tankage, with 
present prices of feeds. F. F. McArthur, of Potta- 
wattamie county, Iowa, has found soy beans of 
value for many classes of live stock, including 
calves, steers, pigs, stock hogs and pregnant sows. 

The experience of these Iowa farmers, each of 
whom has had a number of years’ experience with 

soy beans, indicates that the crop 





handle the beans with less labor,” 
Temarks Mr. McArthur. “Last 
year, my ten-year-old son, with a 
steady team, took care of seventy- 
five acres of soy beans. Three cul- 
tivations, one of them crosswise, 
were sufficient, and twenty to 
twenty-five acres per day were 
covered,” 

Frank A. Shuger, of Muscatine 
county, Jowa, uses the corn plant- 
er when seeding the soy beans 
alone. His method is to fill both 
the corn and bean boxes with the 
Soys and drill in rows thirty inch- 
8 apart. Last year he spaced the 
rOWs thirty-eight inches apart and 
planting by the above method re- 
sulted in an average yield of 
twenty-seven bushels per acre, 

“We intend to put the rows only 
thirty inches apart this year,” 
states Mr. Shuger. “A greater dis- 
tance between rows allows weeds 
to get too much of a start. Then, 
too, with less space between rows, 
We believe that the bean vines 
Will make a less rank growth and will handle bet- 
ter when harvested, 





“Soy beans should be planted on ground that is 
quite free from weeds. Once the beans are well 
started they will keep down the weeds, but weeds 
in the bean rows will cause a lot of trouble. We 
Cultivate the beans four times, just as we handle 
corn, taking care not to ridge the rows, as ridging 
interferes with the binder at harvest time.” 
in i oe ot Sioux county, Iowa, drills soy beans 
Sales A sie ssi four inches apart. He then culti- 
“ony = m three times, just as he would do with 
a ; A. hantland, of Webster county, Iowa, 
rather th. grow the beans on fall plowed ground 
wil] estagy apres plowing, finding that fall plowing 
“od . a more even seed bed with fewer weeds 

d eating plowing. Mr. Chantland firms the seed 
—.* a and then harrows the field just 
iaree or eans come up. When the beans are 

ur inches high he goes over them with a 


The Young Soy Bean Plants Need Cultivation. i r 
a Weeder or Rotary Hoe is Less Severe. 





Most of these farmers advocate the use of the 
grain binder for cutting the beans for seed. Mr. 
Shuger has had the best results from shocking the 
bean bundles, using not more than eight in a shock. 
Caps are not necessary, as the bundles will stand 
rain unless they aré flat on the ground. In thresh- 
ing, he uses an ordinary grain separator, taking out 
the concaves and slewing up the machine. The 
straw is allowed to come out the end of the ma- 
chine instead of forcing it thru the blower, as the 
weight of the straw occasions some trouble with 
the blower. Mr. Shuger also makes it a point to 
haul the beans to the thresher on tight flat-bot- 
tomed racks. A canvas is kept under the separator 
to catch beans which drop. 

Mr. McArthur has produced gpod quality soy 
bean hay by cutting when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow and the beans are forming. He cuts the 
beans with the mower, rakes when wilted with the 
side delivery rake, and then handles the crop with 


While a Harrow Does the Work Effectively, 


has a multiplicity of useg on the 
corn belt farm where live stock 
is raised. Practically all of these 
men grow the beans with corn 
when it is to be hogged down. 
Those who have grown soy bean 
hay are impressed with its feed- 
ing value, while those who have 
fed the beans as a substitute for 
purchased concentrates are con- 
vinced that it replaces such feeds 
very satisfactorily. In relation to 
the crop rotation, many of these 
farmers feel that soy beans can 
profitably replace much of the 
oats now being grown. 

Practically all of the men re- 
porting prefer the Manchu variety 
for hogging down and for growing 
for seed and feed. Mr. Steen, in 
eastern Iowa, has had excellent 
results with the Ohio 9035. The 
preference for the Manchu variety 
seems to be well founded, since 
at the Iowa station it has outyield- 
ed all others in seed production 
as an average of seven years. The 
crops men at Ames also recommend the Elton and 
Ito San for seed production ih any part of Iowa, 
while the Midwest, formerly known as Mongol or 
Hollybrook, has yielded well in southern Iowa. 

Manchu is quite the best variety for hogging down 
under normal Iowa conditions, according to the 
Ames men. For hay, the Peking, Wilson and Morse 
varieties have given the largest yields, altho Manchu 
has produced 85 per cent as much hay as these 
varieties, showing that it is an excellent all-purpose 
bean. Peking, an erect-growing variety, has so far 
proved best for silage and for sheeping down. 

In Circular No. 84, “Soy Beans,” just issued by 
the Iowa State College, H. D. Hughes and F. 8. 
Wilkins advocate drilling the beans at the rate of 
two bushels per acre for seed production, this rate 
having outyielded smaller seedings. For hay, the 
rate may be from one to two bushels, while for hog- 
ging down or silage, a rate of three or four beans 
per hill of corn is desirable. 
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Seeding Sweet Clover With Oats Provides Valuable Late Summer Pasture 


ATS are a losing crop these days, when land is 

high and oats only 30 or 40 cents a bushel. 
Substitution in part of other crops for oats helps 
to keep down the farm loss in this department. Yet 
substitution will not solve the problem. Some oats 
must be grown on every farm. They fit into the ro- 
tation well, and provide a type of feed that is hard 
to get along without. Besides the money loss, the 
oat field, since it lies idle a good part of the season, 
has an additional black mark against it because of 
the encouragement it offers to weeds. 

The farmer who is growing oats, therefore, has a 
complicated problem to solve. He must seed enough 
land to oats to produce feed for the farm live stock. 
He must work out some way of making that oat 
field pay expenses, and he must keep the stubble 
field from becoming an incubator for weeds. 


Sweet Clover Seeded With Oats 


Over in western Iowa, some of the farmers think 
they have the question settled. Sweet clover is 
the answer. I happen to live where it seems that 
nine out of every ten farmers add sweet clover to 
their oats seeding every spring. Then every year, 
after the oats are harvested, they get good returns 
in summer pasture for live stock. If the stock can 
not handle it all, some of the farmers take a cut- 
ting of sweet clover hay in the fall, which compares 
favorably in quality with a third or fourth cutting 
of alfalfa. In addition to this, they find that the 
same field the next season will grow a larger corn 
crop than it did before. 

From the numerous farmers who use sweet clover 
as a means of making the oat field pay a profit, I 
shall single out as an example, Wilber F. Hubbard, 
of Neola, Iowa. Mr. Hubbard maintains one of the 
greatest cattle feeding plants in southwestern Iowa. 
On a farm of only about 300 acres, he finished 1,220 
cattle last year. He sows sweet clover in every field 
of small grain. After the*harvest, his oats stubble 
will pasture anywhere from three to five cattle to 


By R. G. Harrison 


each acre. This sweet clover builds the protein 
foundation for bigger gains from the corn, he says. 
The systems of the animals are loaded with 
that element so essential for balancing the ration. 
Mr. Hubbard declares that only by adopting the 
sweet clover in combination with the oats can oats 
be made to pay on this land, which has sold at prices 
ranging from $200 to $400 an acre. 

For a few years, the sweet clover industry was of 
slow growth here, but after the progressives had 
fully demonstrated the genuine worth in this long- 
despised legume, it spread rapidly. At first, it was 
used by the few only as a fertilizer. Then they found 
to their own satisfaction that the cows would eat it, 
and now they are finding that if it is cut at the 
right stage of growth, and properly cured, it ranks 
closely with alfalfa as hay. 

Let me mention Hans Olson, on a rural route out 
of Missouri Valley, as one knowing its value when 
used as a fall hay crop. Mr. Olson cut a field of the 
first season’s growth only last fall, and he stacked 
it side by side with alfalfa. He discovered that 
when the two varieties of legume hay were given 
the cattle at the same time, they seemed to make 
no preference for one above the other. 


Sweet Clover Hay Eaten Without Waste 


Charles Denne, of Atlantic, Towa, had a big crop 
of sweet clover last year in his oats stubble, and 
he had no occasion to turn any cattle into it. Late 
in the season he cut it for hay, and in early winter 
fed it in the barn to dairy cows. They ate it eagerly 
and left no waste at all, he told me. This sweet clo- 
ver grew in a field where alfalfa had failed four 
times. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that sweet clo- 
ver will not grow every place as it does in western 
Iowa. The crop demands a sweet soil. If the land 
is sour, the preparation for sweet clover demands a 


good deal of the same sort of work that is done jg 
preparing land for alfalfa. The crop, however, 
does not seem to demand as high a degree of 
fertility as alfalfa does, so that it will produce 
a good stand on poorer soils, provided the acidity 
has been corrected. 

There are still some of us who declare that cattle 
will not eat sweet clover. We should understang 
that it is no fair test to try the bovine appetites out 
along the roads where sweet clover is begrimed with 
dirt and where it is usually old and rancid before 
we notice it. Turn the cattle into a new field of 
it and the result will be one of conviction in favor 
of sweet clover. At first, the herd may do some 
running about, as they do in any new field, but fina 
ly they will settle down to acquiring a taste for the 
pasture, 


More Persistent Than Alfalfa 


When we sow sweet clover with the spring 
small grain, we put on the regular amount of 
grain with the addition of about fifteen pounds 


to the acre of sweet clover. This biennial legume, 
either the yellow or the white variety, is seldom 
smothered out. It is more persistent than alfalfa, 
and at harvest time I have known fields where 
much of it was caught by the grain binder—with 
no detriment, however—just a little more substance 
to add to the oat-straw roughage. 

Sweet clover will be the means of turning many 
an oat field into a paying proposition. Not only 
will it supply an abundance of pasturage thruout 
the summer and fall months, but it smothers weeds, 
invites nitrogen in from the atmosphere, calls up 
phosphorus and other substances from the hitherto 
untapped resources below, and adds materially to 
the corn yield in the year to follow. At least, 
this appears to be the truth as we find it in the 
extreme western part of Iowa, where oats, re 
inforced with sweet clover, are more than paying 
their way. 


ORGANIZING THE TOBACCO PRODUCERS 


Commodity Plan and Producer’s Contract Make Money for Kentucky 


O RESUME the story of Burley: 
On July 21, 1921, the drive was 


By D. A. Wallace 


schools how to grade their own tobac 
co and prepare it for market. Fourth, 





started in Kentucky. In two months, 
716 contracts, representing 84 per cent 
of the Burley crop, had been signed up 
ata cost of 75 cents per member. There 
are now 78,000 members in the associ- 
ation, controlling 90 per cent of the 
crop. About 2 per cent of these signed 
members failed to live up to their con- 
tract, and have been prosecuted and 
made to pay fines for deserting the as- 
sociation. It should be remembered 
that this association being a non-stock 
organization, sold merely the $5 mem- 
bership fee and made a contract to 
market the crop. 

With 84 per cent of the crop con- 
tracted in the fall of 1921, the next step 





tucky in 1919 and 1920. 


modity plan. 


"THE first article on the Tobacco Producers, published last 

week, told of the depression in the tobacco industry of Ken- 
Early in 1921, the growers of the state, 
faced with general collapse of the banks and of the businesses 
which depended on the industry, began to organize on the com- 
They adopted a five-year contract and set out to 
secure enough members so that they could control the bulk of the 
Burley tobacco’ crop. 

This second article tells how the work was carried to successful 
completion, and how the commodity marketing plan has been 
making money for the tobacco growers of Kentucky for the past 
two years. 


several million dollafs must be secured 
to make the necessary advances to the 
growers, warehouse receipts being the 
basis of security. About $3,000,000 was 
secured, but this fell far short of re 
quirements. You see, someone was 
trying to shut off the source of credit 
supply, and the organization was near 
ly wrecked at the outset. Then a happy 
plan was hit upon—that of calling ip 
the small bankers of the state, and the 
situation was laid before them. They 
were told how better prices thru the 
association would mean better business 
for all, since better business must come 
from profits, When the. meeting ad- 
journed, over $5,000,000 was ready to 








was to make provision for handling the 
crop. Accordingly, the warehouse- 
men who formerly stored and sold the crop were 
ealled in on December 15, and told the situation. 
They were asked to lease their warehouses to the 
association until June 15, 1922. What could 
they do? They were then told that the association 
would buy their warehouses, some 124 in all, and 
representing an investment of $7,000,000, on one of 
three plans: A subsidiary corporation was formed 
to act as the holding company for this property. 


else 


Pians Presented to Warehousemen 


First, the association would pay an appraised value 
for their property in the proportion of two-thirds 
preferred stock and one-third debenture bonds. Sec- 
ond, the association would give the property twelve 
notes, due at intervals of sixty days. Or, third, the 
association would take over the warehouses free 
of debt and pay for them on the basis of one-fourth 
in cash, with the remainder divided up on the basis 
of two-thirds in bonds and one-third in preferred 
stock. On the first plan, most of the 124 ware- 
houses were purchased. The payment is made from 
money deducted each year from the remittances to 
the grower by the association. This amounts to one- 
fifth of one cent per pound for tobacco handled. 
As the grower figured, the only difference between 
ihe old and the new system was that under the old 
marketing system, he paid for the warehouses but 


did not have the deed, while under the new plan, at 
the end of five years, the $7,000,000 worth of ware- 
houses are his. As the bonds are retired, the grow- 
er receives common stock in return for the pay- 
ments he makes. Such is the high finance of the 
tobacco growers. 

With a crop in hand and warehouses at their dis- 
posal, and with Jim Stone, one of the many ware- 
housemen who sold their warehouses and went to 
work for the association, in charge, the Burley 
Tobacco crop was ready to move to market. There 
were troubles ahead, but they were overcome. First, 
it was necessary to pass a codperative law in order 
that the would be protected and its 
contracts validated. This law was passed in short 
order. Second, there were no established grades 
for tobacco. Mr. Smith and Mr. Ralph Barker, an- 
other tower of strength and one of the most expe- 
rienced warehousemen in the south, sat down and 
figured out fifty-six grades for tobacco. This year 
these grades represent a spread of from as low as 
3 cents per pound to as high as 53 cents. The crop 
has been sold on these grades and not on the basis 
of the four or five grades the buyers formerly used. 
Thus is full value for the crop secured. Third, the 
growers had to be educated to these grades. Ninety 
men were quickly trained to know these grades and 
they were sent out to teach the growers in grading 


new system 





finance the crop, and its future was 
settled. The large banks that formerly 
doubt on the association are now its 
They will tell you 80. 


looked with 
most enthusiastic backers. 


How the Plan Works in Practice 


Take the trip to Lexington with me and seé just 
how the plan works. First, visit the office where 
Jim Stone presides, assisted by Ralph Barker, Bush 
Allen, its treasurer, and other business men and 
experienced tobacco experts handle affairs. This 
office directs 71 receiving stations thruout the Bur 
ley district, some 12 of the largest of which are 
at Lexington. Seven hundred and thirty employ@ 
come under its direction. This number includes 4 
force of 100.expert graders and 40 field service me 
$0 warehousemen, 90 bookkeepers, 90 scale meq, 
check-out men, 90 floor managers, and miscellane 
ous helpers. Five re-drying plants, used to com I 
tion the crop, are operated in connection with the 
94 warehouses. Thruout this office every rule ¢ 
good business is observed. The growers, thru a 
directors, own and control business, but they pire 
business men—the best that can be found—to run 
the business, and they pay a fair price for braii& 
Salaries do not worry the tobacco growers, pecausé 
they have been paying tremendous salaries to the 
speculators all these years. The entire executt 
expense of the Burley Association amounts to b 
3% cents per hundred pounds sold. Why Wom 
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MAKING THE OAT FIELD PAY ITS WAY 
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about salaries so long as they buy real market 
prains? 

After going thru the head business office of the 
Burley Association, go dawn to one of the great 
warehouses, occupying the space of one to three 
or four full city blocks, according to size. A drive- 
way extends along each side of the warehouse. In 
one driveway come the growers with their loads of 
tobacco piled in baskets or hung on racks. Out 
the other driveway go the shipments as purchases 
are made. Between the two is the large warehouse 
floor flooded with light thru the glassed roof. 


No Waiting on Part of Growers 


There is no waiting on the part of the growers 
as they come in. Each has been informed. several 
days before time as to the time he is expected. In 
the old days, when he sold at auction on the “loose- 
jeaf” market, he frequently had to wait days or even 
weeks before he disposed of his load and 
he took the price that was offered him. 
Now there is no confusion or delay. He 
drives up to the seale office near the 
door and there he turns over his crop 
to the association. He has previously 
graded it as well as he could. Many are 
already expert in this, as they have 
been educated in local grading schools 
held by the field force. From the scale 
man he gets a ticket which shows the 
number of pounds and the grade or 
grades he delivers. This ticket is in 
three sections and simply bears a num- 
ber. The tobacco becomes the proper- 
ty of the association. It is no longer 
John Smith’s tobacco. John Smith has 
his double ticket. One part of this 
ticket authorizes him to go to the bank 
and draw his first advance. This year 
that advance averaged about 11 cents, 
the range being from 1 to 26 cents, de- 
pending on quality. The advance alone 
fs more than he formerly got for some 





whole crops. The rest of the ticket is his receipt, 
which shows he is entitled to later advances from 
the pool as the crop is sold thruout the year. He 
will not get the peak prices nor the low prices. 
Instead, he gets the average price at which his 
grade of tobacco is sold thruout the entire year. 
This year the average price for all grades was 
31 cents. 

Once his crop is turned over and becomes the 
property of the marketing association, what hap- 
pens? First, it is put with all of the other tobacco 
and separated into baskets, each containing one 
particular grade. It begins to look better right 
away, and one can see quality sticking out. With 
grading properly accomplished, and goods on dis- 
play, the association waits for the buyers and the 
buyers come, and they buy at the association’s 
grades and at its price. When prices are good, the 
ussociation sells gradually and carefully. The as- 


sociation sells sparingly at the start of the season 
when the non-members are rushing to the “distress” 
market in order to get money to pay off their mort- 
gages or store bills. As the season progresses and 
prices pick up, the association sells more liberally. 
Remember, the association will not gamble by hold- 
ing for the peak prices. Neither does it try to con- 
trol prices. Rather, it plans by selling every month 
of the year in an orderly way to get as good an 
average price for the whole year as conditions of 
supply and demand warrant. It makes a survey 
each spring in order to anticipate as quickly and as 
certainly as possible what the market will be. 


Crop Is Merchandised, Not Dumped 


Anyone can buy tobacco at the association’s ware. 
houses, but not under the old auction plan. The to- 
bacco crop is merchandised and not dumped. It 
has a standardized and not a mixed assortment of 

goods. It has a regular volume of busi- 








ness, thanks to the legal contract be- 
tween grower and association; conse- 
quently, it has a basis for sound credit 
at the banks. 

Will the idea work In the northwest? 
Nearly every one who knows the system 
will say that in the case of potatoes or 
onions or berries or many other perish- 
ables or semi-perishables, there is little 
question of its practicability. Many say 
there is little doubt but that the same 
plan should work wonders for dairy 
products or live stock. Note this fact: 
The Twin City Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, the most successful northwestern 
coéperative, recognizes each single fun- 
damental observed by the cotton or to- 
bacco or fruit organizations. We may 
need to adapt or change some of its prac- 
tical applications to suit our conditions, 





Only a few Corn Belt Farmers aré as interested as these Clayton County men in 
Tobacco raising, but all of us want to know how Tobacco Producers or any 
other kind of producers can manage to get more for their crops. 


yet the system offers more hope to the 
farmer in solving his economic prob- 
lems than anything we have seen. 


THE SORT OF PASTURE THAT PAYS BEST 


Gains of Steer Herd Pastured in Iowa Last Summer Showed Most Profitable Type 


N WHAT sort of blue grass pasture do steers 

make the biggest gains? Last year an Iowa 
tattle company pastured over seventeen hundred 
Hereford steers on different types of pasture. On 
the average, the steers made 125 pounds of beef for 
every acre of pasture. The fact that different types 
of pasture were used, however, makes it possible to 
arrive at some conclusions regarding the relative 
merits of the different kinds. 

Some of the pastures had shade; 
tiely without it. Brush was thick on some sec 
tions, while others were entirely clear. Two pas- 
tures were on flat land, while most of the others were 
in rather hilly country. Water for the stock in 
tome places was supplied by creeks, in oth- 


others were en 


By J. J. Newlin 


pastures that had no shade or brush were two of the 
best pastures in the entire lot. Sven where the 
cattla, had shade, they did not seem to use it as 
would be supposed. If there was a breeze, the cattle 
in every pasture could be found headed toward the 
wind in the higher open ground, where the breeze 
would strike them. Where there was brush, the cat- 
tle used it as protection against the flies on still 
days when no breeze was blowing. Slip in among 
the underbrush on such days and the cattle would 
be standing quietly, free from the tormenting flies. 
In pastures where there was shade, they might or 


When the water was supplied by a running creek 
fed from a spring, the cattle seemed to look and doa 
little better. The great advantage came, however, 
from the fact that the cattle would never get out of 
water because of no wind or a broken windmill. With 
the creek to wade in, they had some protection from 
the flies on their legs. That they availed themselves 
of this protection was evidenced by their standing 
in the water frequently. 

The pastures that had not been used for the one 
season previous seemed to give the best feed and 
the most of it. One pasture had not been used for 
years, and not very heavily the third year 
previous. This grass failed to grow as vig- 

orously as it should. It was not the thick, 





es by pumping. Some of the pastures had 
hot been used for one, two and three years, 
ind others had been closely grazed in 1921. 
Part of the land had been in cultivation, 
but most of it had never been plowed—hill 
lind with a good deal of hazel brush on it. 


Best Results Come from Hill Lands 


WHERE 
EVENTEEN hundred Hereford steers were pastured 
on different types of land in Towa last summer by 
one cattle company. 


THE BEST FEED COMES 


FROM 


A chance was thereby given to 
find out the sort of pasture that puts on the most beef, 


strong sod that we like to see in the best 
pasture, but seemed to be somewhat smoth- 
ered out. Particularly was this true where 
growth was rankest the preceding season. 


Used Pasture Gave Poor Results 


The 
during 


had not been used 
preceding season 


which 
one only 


pasture 
the 


A ’ ay d > ‘ ra 8foOr ri ’ . . 7 F 3 Por > t rTet § y P aor jj Le 

ype the summer's record with J.J. Newlin, who records the results of this experi- | ufforded a great supply of early spring pas 
these seventeen hundred steers indicated t in 4) stolen secibliol “| tis: sical ture and continued to grow well thru the 
that the best results came from hill lands iin tna meee. saga Peace steaming calla entire grazing season. Set over against this 
that had never been cultivated, that had pasture in this fashion: “These observations show that was a pasture that had been literally 


plenty of shade, were supplied with running 
(reek water, and had a season’s rest the 
Year before. The chances are that the re- 
turns from a good deal of this land could be 
Mereased still further by applying about 
two tons of ground limestone per acre. 

the cattle used in these feeding experi- 
hents were shipped direct from the Texas 
range in early April and were put on pasture 
the following Iowa counties: Adair, Car- 





few shade trees here and there. 


for choice pasture it is hard to beat hill land that has 
never been plowed, with hazel brush mostly killed but 
not quite all gone, with a creek running thru it and a 
Put in such a pasture 
not to exceed one thousand pounds live weight for every 
two and one-half acres, and steady gains should be 
made clear thru the season,” 


“grubbed” the previous season. This pas- 
ture did not begin early in the spring, nor 
did it hold up well during August, when com- 
pared with the average pastures. Grass that 
had been moderately used the previous sea- 
son gave very good results; in fact, much 
the same as that which had been idle a year 
except for the early spring feed already on 
the ground when spring opened. 








tll, Clark, Decatur, Guthrie, Taylor, War- 


~ and Union, and also in Nodaway county, 
Missouri, ‘The size of the various pastures 
range from 2,000 acres in one single tract in 


Guthrie county to 80 acres in some few of the other 
Pastures. In the beginning the cattle had about 
me acres per head, but it soon became apparent 
als was not sufficient and the final result 
: Ws that each steer had almost three acres. One 
+ of cattle did not have this much grass, and they 
> hot show the same uniform gains that were 
tare Dlished by the other cattle. They gained well 
to he the season, but later when the grass ceased 
thry ~ Deveney they were short on feed and pushed 
’ fence several times before they could be 
Shag to more and better grazing. 
itn ce did not seem to make as much difference 
€ comfort of the cattle as a little brush. Two 


might not use it; in any case on still days the cattle 
without access to brush would be bunched up and 
milling around with more or less vigor fighting the 
flies. It was very evident that on such days the 
cattle in the brush were better filled and had the 
advantage on account of protection from flies. 

Two pastures were almost flat, just rolling enough 
to drain nicely with tile. These two pastures did 
not have the carrying capacity per acre to the end 
of the season that was shown by the hill or rolling 
land. They failed at the end of the season, and the 
cattle had to be moved to more feed. These flat 
pastures were not over-stocked in proportion to the 
cattle the hill land carried per acre. It may be that 
the hill land had more lime in the soil or was nat- 
urally somewhat better adapted to the growing of 
blue grass. 


Without exceptions, the land that had been 
plowed at some time showed spots where 
very little grass grew. The steeper the land and 
the longer it had been in cultivation, the more pro- 
nounced were these thin spots. Land that had been 
seeded rather recently, say within the last four 
years, did not have the carrying capacity of the 
grass that had been there a longer period. On the 
hills where the hazel brush had been killed with 
sheep or goats or killed in some other manner, 
without plowing, there was always a thick, rank 
growth of grass. This condition was true with- 
out exception in every pasture where such hills 
were enclosed. I had noticed this condition on 
limited areas on the old home farm and adjoin- 
ing pastures, but had never realized that it was 
so generally true that the hazel brush in dying 
without the plow left a vigorous fertility for the 
coming blue grass. 
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Some Noted Tamworth Sires 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent discussion of Tamworth 
show winners which appeared in Wal- 
laces Farmer, I note that Knoll Slope 
Anthony leads as a sire of recent win- 
ners. It was pointed out in the article 
that Hudson figures prominently in the 
pedigree of Knoll Slope Anthony, hav- 
ing been the sire of his dam and the 
grandsire of his sire. 

Having bred Hudson and several of 
his ancestors, I am reminded that the 
Hudson line has come from good blood 
and comes honestly by its ability to 
produce winners. Hudson was one of 
a litter farrowed in May, 1902, by the 
sow Pridalia, winner of grand cham- 
Ppionships at the Illinois State Fair in 
1898. Several of her sons and daugh- 
ters won at state and local shows. 

Hudson was by the good sire, States- 
man 928, that was by the English-bred 
boar, British Statesman, who was 
brought over for us by the veteran 
breeder, John Bell, of Amber, Ontario. 
This English boar was not of the type 
wanted in America, either then or now. 
However, his extreme length of head, 
body and legs made a happy and modi- 
fied nick with the Pridalia and Juli- 
ette blood in my sow herd, as these 
s0ws were more refined in nose, head 
and ear, and were broader in the lofn 
and carried down more in the ham than 
most of the approved types of the pres- 
ent day. 

The boar Longson we liked better 
in type and size than even his illustri- 
ous sire, Hudson. Longsons dam was 
the unshown, but unapproachable, Can- 
tata. Longson. sired Mark Anthony, 
he sire of Knoll Slope Anthony. The 
dam of Mark Anthony, as well as his 
sire, was rich in the Juliette, Pridalia 
and Statesman breeding. 

Mark Anthony was of the same rich 
and lasting vermillion red color as his 
sire, grandsire and great-grandsire of 
the paternal line, and his dam being of 
this color, Mark Anthony transmitted 
it strongly. His muzzle was small, 
with a nose of medium length, while 
this head and jowl were clean and bony, 


like a Hambletonian. His back was 
always nicely arched; his loin not 
overly broad but full. His sideline, 


when in fair flesh, was smooth and 
even, with belly-line straight and flank 
well filled. His shoulders remained 
smooth, soft and free from shields up 
to old age and in all points of an ultra 
fancy bacon hog our memory makes 
Mark Anthony a model boar. 

Q. I. SIMPSON. 

Illinois. 





Growing Soy Beans Between 
Corn Rows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read in Wallaces’ Farmer 
of the experiences of a number of 
farmers with growing soy beans, I am 
glad to present my own observations, 
based on growing the crop for three 
years. 

In 1920, we planted four acres of 
the beans, drilling them in rows with 
the corn planter. We cultivated them 
and they vielded a good crop of seed 
which brought good prices. We found 
that hogs were fond of the beans and 
would not eat much tankage when fed 
beans. 

The next year we drilled four or five 
acres for before. We also 
mixed the beans with corn, which we 


seed as 


planted, and the resulting mixture 
worked very well. As an experiment, 
we drilled some beans between the 


rows in a ten-acre field of corn at the 
last cultivation, using a corn planter 
and straddling the rows of corn. This 
field, previous to planting the corn, 
had been thoroly disked and harrowed 
so that it was clean and free from 
weeds. We used the Black Jet variety 
of beans, which matures in ninety 
: days. Our object in planting between 





the rows was to avoid any decrease in 
corn yield which might result from 
planting the corn and beans at the 
same time. 

We turned 104 shotes, weighing an 
average of 85 pounds, into this field, 
and when they were taken out and 
weighed they had gained slightly bet- 
ter than two pounds per head daily. On 
the basis of the price that we got for 
these hogs, this field returned $45 per 
acre. We fed no tankage while the 
pigs were in the field. They had a min- 
eral mixture, however, composed of 
fine coal screenings, lime, sulphur, cop- 
peras, salt and ashes. 

Last year we repeated the experi- 
ment with equally good results and we 
like the method as a soil builder and 
as a saver of feed and labor in feeding 
hogs. With prices of commercial feeds 
climbing higher and higher it pays the 
farmer to grow more of his feed by 
planting soy beans, rape, Sudan grass 
and clover. 

W. H. DELANEY. 
Missouri. 


A Step Backward 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will not say our legislature is mak- 
ing a mistake in repealing the stan- 
dard width sled law, if the fair-minded 
people who have studied the problem 
ure demanding it, but I don’t think they 
are. It is unreasonable to expect that 
the use of wide sleds would end all of 
our winter road troubles, but that their 
would materially help is unques- 
tionable, and at very little added ex- 
pense. It probably is true that a wide 
sled would pull a trifle harder when 
first breaking a track thru deep snow, 
but after the track is beaten there 
would be no difference in the draft, 
and the dependable and non-tippable 
qualities of the wide sled would more 
than offset the added effort of break- 
ing a wide track. 

If wide sleds were used, the beaten 
track would be where the runners trav- 
el, and the wider track would be bet- 
ter for the horses, especially the large 





use 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


draft horses which are now used, as 
the smal) driving horse has almost dis- 
appeared since the automobile has 
come into general use. It is not a mat- 
ter of who breaks the track for who, 
but a question of how much road main- 
tenace can be accomplished for the 
least amount of money. 

It is to the interest of the farmer 
for his own convenience and travel to 
keep the roads open for automobile 
traffic as much of the time as pos- 
sible. The general use of wide sleds 
will accomplish more in the mainten- 
ance of winter roads, for the money 
expended, than any form of road work 
now in use. 

F. G. HINEGARDNER. 

Tama County, lowa. 





Good Wages for Labor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I believe that the way to help the 
farmer is to see that the laboring men 
get good wages so they can buy what 
the farmer produces. Possibly the la- 
boring men’s wages are too high but 
nothing in comparison to freight rates 
and profiteers’ charges. Why harp on 
the laboring man and say nothing 
about the others? Public opinion would 
compel union labor to take a cut in 
wages if the rest would take a reduc- 
tion in profits. Labor can not be ex- 
pected to take a cut when profiteers 
are buying new $8,000 to $10,000 cars. 

I have no sympathy with the rail- 
roads or anyone that sympathizes with 
them after they mismanaged the roads 
as they did during the time that our 
government had taken them over. If 
we farmers had wasted wheat and mis- 
managed our farms during the war as 
they wasted, destroyed and misman- 
aged the railroads during government 
control, we would have been handled 
by the law. I believe that nearly every 
railroad official should be in Leaven- 
worth prison for cgnspiring against our 
government. 

A. H. LAMBOLEY. 

Montana. 





A NEW 


Al 
Farmer. 


issue of April 27 comes out. 
mystery. 
magazine pages, 


is to raise a laugh. 


lished before. 


readers will agree with us. 


and see what happens. 


What happens is plenty. 


ten minutes of reading. 





WO weeks from now we are starting a new serial in Wallaces’ 
This much advance notice is given, so that you can 
get ready to sit down for an hour’s solid entertainment when the 
The story has action, humor and 
We will start it off with a big installment of two or three 


There are two unusual things about this serial. 
most important is that, while the story has a good many other 
merits, its greatest asset is that it is frankly funny. 
If its effect on us is any test, we would say 
that the chances for a good crop are fine. 
the story will be new to all our readers. 
Buying serial rights on a new manuscript instead 
of purchasing at a lower figure the reprint privileges on some al- 
ready published novel is rather an expensive proceeding. 
think the story is worth the extra cost, however, and believe our 


The recipe for the story seems to be about this: 
of small boys with a genius for getting into trouble, a small town, 
a circus, a boa constrictor with a habit of breaking bounds and 


wandering around the countryside, a bond robbery; shake thoroly 


The story had us sitting on the edge 
of the chair, breathing hard, and with eves bulging out after about 
We have this cdge on the subsecribers—we 
were able to read the whole story thru at a sitting. 
on you folks to have to quit for a week at the spot where the snake 

but then, no use talking about it 
in order to save editorial correspondence, we really think it is wise 
to announce right now that we positively will not tell anyone in 
advance how the varn comes out. 


The new serial begins April 27. 


SERIAL 


The first and 
Its main job 
Another point is that 

It has never been pub- 


We 


Take a couple 


It will be tough 


However, 


it can’t be helped. 


You'll have to wait and read it. 


Watch for it. 




















The Retiring Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With the average price of land a 
$186 per acre, it will hardly pay out gt 
a 5 or 5% per cent basis, with possibly 
$1 per acre taxes and $1 for genera 













expenses, making an amount of at leagt 
$11 per acre that a man must have 
rent if he retires and expects it to pay 
out. Suppose that he rents, we wij 
say, on a basis of 80 acres of corn, # 
acres of oats and 40 acres of pasture 
and hay land. An acre of corn, poe 
sibly at 45 bushels on an average pep 
acre, at 50 cents per bushel, which, fy 
all probability, is more than we wf 
get on an average for a ten-year period, 
equals $22.50, or $11.25 for the farmer's 
half when renting. One acre of oats, 
perhaps 40 bushels, at 35 cents per 
bushel, equals $14, or $7 for the lan& 
lord’s share. In this county, the hay 
and pasture rent seems to average 
around $7.50 per acre or more, 

Figuring on this basis, we would 
have on 160 acres: 80 acres of corn, 
$890; 40 acres of oats, $280; 40 acrey 
of pasture and hay, $300; total, $1,470, 
or $9.18 per acre, which does not pay 
out on the investment. 

What shall we do to make it pay? 
Shall we raise the rent, or are we jus 
tified in raising it, or is rent already 
too high? To my mind, the reason 
that rent is so high is because the war 
prices gave an opportunity for the 
one-half proposition on share renting, 
which I believe is higher than it should 
be, as I believe one-half of the cor, 
two-fifths of the oats and $5 per acre 
for pasture and hay land is enough for 
any ordinary farm, if the renters 
chance to save a little money is to be 
considered at all. 

It seems that some of the land owk 
ers who worked and paid for the 
farms think this is fair enough rent, 
but some of the younger men who re 
tired with possibly a farm clear of if 
cumbrance but got to speculating and 
























































are heavily involved and now expect nol 
the renter to help stand the burden, to’ 
The question is, Should the renter 
suffer for the speculator’s misfor I 
tunes? Now, why can’t the man 50 of me 
60 years in life sell his farm for say 
ro enciiaae ne ee of | 
‘ per acre to some renter at 5 per 
cent for ten years’ time, thereby git tha 
ing the tenant a chance to farm for fig 
himself to a better advantage, and also V 
the retired farmer a chance to be “ 
lieved of his responsibility. Someon@ Unjl 





might say that the farm might comé 
back in time, run down, and be an e& 


























pensive deal for the mortgagee or his dep 
heirs; but would this be as risky a : 
selling for cash (which is hardly pot W 
sible except» with a very small pet forr 
cent) and putting the money out if our 
honds or stocks and not know whit dist 
might happen to the value of them. leav 
READER. W 
Greene County, Iowa. to cc 
sda 2a by g 
Seven Per Cent Interest Rates 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: Wh 
I have noticed in three recent issue would 
- ‘ » your it has 
of your paper statements made by y fight | 
readers that they did not know of any fat b 
bank that was paying 5 per cent @ etter: 
deposits and loaning it out at ! per 
cent, 
If they will come down in Wapella aby 
and Jefferson counties I will ob Y 
anira at are ing is, , Fou 
them banks that are doing rg ing. F 
have been for the past year 0 Straig 
I know of other banks that are ee 
paying 3 per cent and loan it back 
the farmers for 7 and 8 per cent. 3 
wonder the farmer is having 4 ing 
time and the larger banks are pay a 





such large dividends; too large oo 
gin for profit. Four and 7 per ¢ 
a fairer rate to both depositor 







borrower. 





A SUBSCRIBER? 
Wapello County, Iowa. 2 
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Let’s Make This Brand Stick! 
Your Orders Will Do It 


between profits, Only selected stock is ever retained. Everything that doesn’t 
measure up to first quality is discarded. And yet our wholesale prices are below 
even our costs for former years. 

The protests, the ‘“‘it can’t be done’s’” that others who can’t equal our 
service, are sending up, we can disregard. They had the same chance we 
had. They raised prices. We lowered them. With your continued co-opera- 

tion we'll keep them low. 


Last month, through the pages of this paper, we an- 
nounced an epoch-making step in our policy of service 


to you. 


From all parts of the country had come announce- 


ments from lumber mills and wholesalers 
of increased prices. Yet in the face of 
that, we cut our prices to the lowest 
figure since before the war. 

We did it because we felt that increases were 
unjust to the farmer and to our other customers. 

We do not believe higher prices are necessary! 

We reduced prices because we have never bee 
dependent on anyone but ourselves. 

We believed that by cutting prices below the 
former cost of production we could so increase 
our sales as to lower both manufacturing and 
distributing costs to a point that would still 
leave us a legitimate profit. 


We asked our friends throughout the country 
to co-operate with us in this fight for lower prices, 


by giving us their orders. It must be their fight as well as ours. 
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In 1920 this home cost $2214 
In 1922 the price was 1589 
Our price today 1437 
Just an Example of How We Are 
Forcing Down Prices for You 
Here are our figures on one Gordon-Van 
Tine Home, showing our actual reductions. 
We show equal reductions on 200 other 
horres and 654 sizes and kinds of barns and 
farm buildings. TE! 
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Our Faith Has Been Justified 


When we reduced lumber and building material prices we believed our friends 
would stand by, but we never dreamed that the response would be so great as 
ithas been. Roused from their discouragement over rising costs, stirred by the 
ight we were making unasked for them, they have sent pouring in a response 


that has almost overwhelmed us. From every state in the Union, have come Sen 
letters backing us up, pledging support, placing orders. d Us Your 


The Fight Is for Your Benefit! 


If that support continues as it has begun, over a million dollars will be us figure your lumber bills 
saved to the farmers of this state alone in 1923. 


ESTABLISHED 


Iis6s 


Bills to Figure 


Prove our statements! Let 


for that new house or barn. 
Or get our FREE BOOKS 


. You individually may save hundreds and thousands of dollars on your build- and suet Se Dae a0 
Ing. Back of us is an organization that is without parallel in this country. ad aeas aie tank Gee 
Straight from our own mills and factories the lumber comes to you. No in- your neighbors about it. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
247 Gordon Street . 


Davenport, Iowa 





We believe this is the way to win friends and secure 
orders for Gordon-Van Tine. 


This fight is not just for this month or this year. It is for 
all the years to come. Building the Gordon-Van Tine Way, 
with Ready-Cut lumber, will save you 17% on lumber 
waste and 30% labor costs. On both Ready-Cut and Stock 
' a eae length lumber costs, it will save you an ever-increasing 
Plan No. 524 amount, as working with your support we are enabled to 
continue this fight. 


You have your chance to build now at the lowest 
costs since before the war. We have the materials to 
supply your needs. The time to act is now while we 
have ample stocks for houses, barns, garages and all 
other buildings. Likewise warehouses full of 5,000 
different items for every building purpose. Buy now—when your order 
is a vote for continued low prices, and when you are sure of best 
service ahead of the season’s rush. Remember, we furnish complete 
plans for every building. That saves time, guesswork, costly mis- 
takes. All through, the plan works for you. 


It will continue to work for you as long as your support en- 
ables us to maintain the battle. 


































We Are Going to Continue 


















Bringing New Low Prices 
to Farmers 


Mail This 
Coupon NOW! 








8 Gordon. 

a Van Tine Co., 

t 247 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 

i e 

| f Am With You! 

§ Send me more facts, latest wholesale prices and 

§ Books I need. 

g Texpectto Fp Repair, 200.0000 EIEN 

j PRAMS os tinly, Said nave Pe sialewts dik wang teach seveee 9 
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Air-Cure Your Hay 


with McCormick-Deering Hay Tools 


T ISN'T sun-drying that puts quality into hay, but air-curing. And hay is air- 
cured best when side-tedded into light, breeze-sifting windrows such as those 
that trail off in the wake of the 


McCormick-Deering Side Rake and Tedder 


You can follow closely behind the mower with this machine and rake the hay be- 
fore the leaves begin to wilt. The teeth strike the heads of the hay first and rake 
clean, picking up every last wisp—and there is 
no shattering of leaves. The hay is turned com- 
pletely over and deposited in snug, airy windrows 
through which the air circulates freely, curing 
evenly both stems and leaves with its magic touch. 

There are points of mechanical excellence that 
distinguish this fast-working, gentle hay-handling 
machine from all other types of side rakes and 
tedders. There are also many points of mech- 
anical excellence that distinguish all hay 
machines made in the International Harvester 
factories—McCormick, Deering and Milwau- 
kee mowers, McCormick-Deering self-dump 
rakes, tedders, sweep rakes, stackers and load- 
ers. Ask your near-by McCormick-Deering 
dealer to show you. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Rncumpuna Tews 


McCormick- Deering Side Rake 
and Tedder 





606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


























Trial 


Now Only 50c to Jan. 1, 1924 
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Subscvintion Offer 
on Wallaces’ Farmer 
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“'We sell direct to you the BEST 
PURE PARAFFIN BABE OILS 
at rock bottom prices. 


Motor, Medium......... 55c a gal. 
Motor, Heavy........... 57c a gal. 
Tractor ‘“B’ Heavy....50c a gal. 
Tractor “BB” Extra 


Heavy . 
H y 7 al. 6) 
Pennsylvania Tractor, 


OOTY «22.0000 
Extra Heavy......... 60c a gal. 
Crade Oi! Hog Dip..... 14c a gal. 











(8% Months for the Price of 6) 





This low introductory offer is made to get some new 
folks started. Then they can see for themselves how 
Wallaces’ Farmer is helpful to its readers and a good 
investment for any farmer. 


Kindly tell your friends. They will like the paper as 
well as you do when they get acquainted with it. 





Shipped in 50 gallon drums, $4 
extra and returnable at same 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send order to 


8106 Douglas Street 


NEBRASKA FARMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE OIL CO. 



















Wheat Marketing Plans a 







= 
One step seems to have been taken C 
toward straightening out the tangle ip Farr 
which the grain marketing associations the pr 
of the country find themselves. Last fields 
week, representatives of the American Bulleti 
Wheat Growers and the U. S. Grain lished 
Growers met at Kansas City to draw up culture 
plans for dividing the field between Kepha! 
them and avoiding duplication of ef. try, is 
fort. best 
As outlined at the conference, the sone g 
plan is to turn wheat marketing in the and the 
big wheat states over to the Wheat the hot 
Growers. The U. S. Grain Growers the fiel 
will market all kinds of grain in such yotil v 
states as Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, planted 
and will market grains other than Quacl 
wheat in some of the Wheat Growers’ than an 
states. This agreement has yet to be the sea 
ratified by the board of directors of and fair 
the U. S. Grain Growers and the dif- if progr 
ferent state associations of the Wheat in wet 1 
Growers. As it happens that all the grass to 
Wheat irowers’ organizations are The 1 
holding a meeting to organize a na- fested | 
tional association, it is probable that great 
the agreement will be ratified by the where it 
officers of the new national concern, effective 
The Wheat Growers now have mem- plows, a 
hers in North and South Dakota, Mon- easily ti 
| tana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Ne- Cultiv: 
| braska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma thoro, ef 
| and Texas. Members of the U. S. Grain fective a 
Growers in these states are to be re- cultivati 
leased from the contract with the Grain use of : 
Growers and permitted to pool their heavy gr 
wheat with the Wheat.Growers’ Asso- grass by 
ciation, if they so desire. gested fc 
The U. S. Grain Growers, it is pre laneous 
sumed, intends to go on to establish pest fro 
commission agencies at the terminals cussed. 
and to act as selling agents for farm- ing the b 
ers and farmers’ elevators in the corn fig to th 
tulture at 


belt, and also to take care of a consid- 
erable trade in corn and oats and bar: 


ley in the wheat growing states, } 
The plan of agreement between the 
two organizations provides for coép- An Iow 
eration between the agencies at the “What . 
terminals in the use of storage and Cows on 
terminal facilities, and for coéperation pasture?” 
in the organization work and field The av 
services. The conference also endorsed Slate is 1 
the 100 per cent pooling principle as are, Ce 
sound, especially as it applies to wheat, with brus 
Its application to the marketing of tle as $3 4 
commodities, wherever possible and em part o 


practicable, was recommended. vatible lar 


If these recommendations are rat high as 
fied by the executive committee of average js 
each organization, the action should be Bot this ir 
a decided stimulus to the development Biahout two 
of wheat marketing during the coming ig the sj 
season, It does not do much, how This woul 
ever, toward simplifying the problem tharge, 
of the U. S. Grain Growers. ; around $2 

Just what the U. S. Grain Growers 18 tourse in s 


pasture is 
tharge tha 
What do , 
tharge for 
Month? 


going to attempt this season seems 4 
good deal of a problem. . Several plans, 
it is reported, are under way. One 
plan, presented by Secretary Cunning: 
ham, of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa 
tion, provides for grouping farmers el- 
evators together for the establishment 
of terminal agencies controlled by 
them. A pooling plan somewhat on the 
order of that of the Associated Wheat 
Growers, only meant for use in the 
corn belt, has also been brought UD. 
The reviving of the original U. 8. Grain 
Growers’ plan is also being considered. 
This plan involves also the purchase 

extensive elevator space at Chicago. 
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F. A. Nave, Hereford Breeder, Dies 


Frank A. Nave, for many years 4 
leading figure in American Hereford 
affairs, died at his home in Kissime® 
Florida, in March, at the age of 54, 
Mr. Nave established a herd of Here 
















GET ACQUAINTED ORDER 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 

I accept your Special Trial Offer. 
my subscription till January 1, 1924. 
unless | order it renewed. 


Inclosed is 50c to pay for 
It is understood the paper will stop then 








(Remit by stamps or money order) 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 


Far Tags {oof eye 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of x 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. |@ 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. |-* 
Catalog mailed free on request. 

F.S.Burch 


! &Co166W. HuronSt.Chicago 





































ford cattle at Fairview Farm, near At 
tica, Indiana, late in the nineteentt 
century. One of his first important 
purchases was the bull Dale, that later 
became a celebrated show bull and al 
impressive sire as well. Many worthy 
animals were bred from Dale ™ the 
Nave herd, including the celeb 
Hereford sire, Perfection, a bull th : 
has left a long list of notable descen 
ants in the breed. Some years 46% 
Nave herd was dispersed. 
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Controlling Qnack Grass 


Farmers who have been annoyed by 
the presence of quack grass in their 
fields will be interested in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1307, quack grass, just pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
quiture. This bulletin, of which L. W. 
Kephart, of the bureau of plant indus- 
try, is the author, suggests that the 
pest plan of controlling this trouble- 
some grass is to allow it to form a sod 
and then plow it in midsummer during 
the hot, dry weather. After plowing, 
the field should be harrowed frequently 
yotil winter and the following year 
planted with a cultivated crop. 

Quack grass control depends more 
than anything else on the character of 
the season, according to the bulletin, 
ad fair weather is absolutely essential 


it progress is to be made. Cultivation | 


in wet weather merely encourages the 
grass to spread. 

The method ot plowing a quack-in- 
fested field to cover the roots to a 
great depth has been satisfactory 
where it can be practiced. To be most 
¢fective, however, this requires special 
plows, and the soil must be deep and 
easily turned, 

Cultivation and harrowing must be 
thoro, effective and persistent to be ef- 
fective against quack grass. Half-way 
cultivation is worse than none. The 
we of smother crops that make a 
heavy growth and keep down the quack 
grass by crowding and shading is sug- 
gested for certain conditions. Miscel- 
faeous methods for eradicating the 
pest from small areas are also dis- 
cussed. Farmers interested in secur- 
ing the bulletin may obtain it by writ- 
iyg to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
tulture at Washington, D. C. 





Pasturing Charges 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What should I charge for taking in 
ws on my good clover and timothy 
pasture?” 
The average pasture land of the 
slate is renting for around $5.30 an 
are. Certain extremely rough land 
with brush on it is renting for as lit- 
tle as $3 an acre, whereas in the north- 
ém part of the state where good culti- 
Vatible land is in pasture, it is running 
Whigh as $7 or even $8 an acre. The 
‘erage is slightly above $5 an acre. 
Of this kind of land it ordinarily takes 
tout two acres to support a cow dur- 
lng the six months pasturing season. 
This would indicate a fair pasturing 
tharge, everything ~ considered, of 
around $2 per head per month. Of 
urse in some parts of the state where 
Masture is unusually scarce, a higher 
tharge than this may be warranted, 
What do our readers think is a fair 
tharge for pasturing live stock by the 
month? 


Self-Feeder Plans 


Self-Feeders for Swine,” a bulletin 













lust published by the Iowa experiment 
Hation, discusses the advantages and 
tissdvantages of the self-feeder system 
o swine raising, which has become so 
Wpular within the past ten years. The 
eentials of a good self-feeder are ex- 
Bained, Detailed information with 
Mistruction plans is offered concern- 
8 Several types of self-feeders, Farm- 
a and feeders can secure the bulletin 
by writing to the Bulletin Editor, Iowa 
Bate College, and asking for Bulletin 
ms, “Self-Feeders for Swine.” 


Pay More for Dead Hogs 


4 

“a result of representations made 
Y supervisors of the packers and 
Mockyards administration of the U. S. 
partment of Agriculture, the price 
* dead hogs at the Chicago mar- 
bt been increased from 75 cents 
onal ‘sr hundred pounds; at the Na- 
tom, 50 ock ¥ ards, East St. Louis, HL, 
Dmiaha “ ‘9 cents per hundred, and at 
. rom 50 to 75 cents per hun- 
. Providing the hogs weigh 100 
/ 48 Or over, : 
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The Good 


XWELL 











MAXWELL 
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High-Grade Qualities Never 
Before Known In Low- 
Cost Manufacture 


Low-cost, high-quality manufacture on a large scale, builds 
into the good Maxwell the qualities heretofore confined to 
cars far higher priced. 


They make, first, for reliability and economy to a degree 
unique.among cars of this price-class; second, for long life 
and light expenditures; third, for a degree of easy riding 
that is exceptional. 


They are the qualities which the farmer recognizes at once 
and wants above all else; qualities which enable a dealer to 
stand back of the product with all his resources. 


Uncommon beauty first gave the good Maxwell its firm 
grip on public regard. 


But it is the goodness, down underneath the beauty, that 
is sweeping it rapidly on to topmost place in its own 
market, and that demands attention from the man who 
must have the greatest return for his motor car money. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F, O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Ask your Plymouth 
Rope dealer for the 
booklet, ‘Plymouth 
Rope for Work and 
Play.”" It tells how 
to make your rope 
last longer, how to 
splice, how to tie 
knots, make rope 
halters, etc. 








PLYMO 


Since the invention 
of the self-binder, 
Plymouth — Binder 
Twine has held the 
front rank as a qual- 
ity twine. 

Strong, even, and 
free from knots, 
there is no better 
twine made than 

Plymouth 


U_TH 


The Rope You Can Jrust 


“Ho long will my hay rope last? 


Will it snap during the strenu- 
ous, sweating days of harvest?” 

An investment in Plymouth Manila 
Hay Rope at this time eliminates the 
possibility of a mishap- 
crop or injured stock not only for this 
season, but for years to come. 


Plymouth Rope gives superior service be- 
cause of its uniform strength, durability and 


flexibility. 


PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


NORTH 


a damaged 


trade-mark. 


This uniformity is the result of the estab- 
lishment of our own standards of fiber selection 
and manufacture. These standards have grad- 
ually been evolved by the generations of Plym- 
outh Rope makers who have for 99 years 
devoted their lives to the making of the best 
rope possible for the use intended. The skill, 
judgment and the rope-making experience of 
a century are at your disposal, 


Insure yourself against accident this season 
by ordering a Plymouth Manila Hay Rope 
from the dealer who displays the famous ship 


CORDAGE COMPANY 


WELLAND, CANADA 











RADIO OUTFITS 


progressive. Get market reports, de- 
lightful music and instructive lectures 
by radio. 
Our big 130 page Radio Book with 400 illus- 
trations contains complete instructions for 
installing outfits or assembling separate parts. 
It lists leading outfits as low as $18. Scpa- 
rate parts at low prices. 
A half dollar brings the combined Instruc- 
tion Book and Catalog. Get your copy at 
once. Send order and 50c today. 
Farm Light Plant Batteries overhauled and 
repaired. Write today. 


JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. B, 1413 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 








Now You Can Feed 
the Largest Lumps 
In building our COLONIAL furnace; 


we kept firmly in mind the _ con- 
venience of the man who buysit. For instance, 





) (Cited Saclistley- Vee 
DROP of HARNESS 








heavi 
HAND JACK oir... ores ete from ground 
ont® wagon and off. F. Lovering, Fremont, Neb. 





BALM & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patente and Trade Marks. 
9O@l Crecker Bldz.. Des Moines. lowa 





d of providing the ordinary small feed door, 
we built on double doors. se one for or- 
dinary si: lumps. Throw them both open and 
you can feed unusually large lumps. 


Feature for feature, you can't improve on the 
COLONIAL. Cost little to buy, costs little 
to maintain, causes little work. Have your 
local COLONIAL dealer show you these 
improved grates. 


*, . 
Te Cobonink Nan? 
Green Foundry & Furnace Works 
Established since 1869 DES MOINES, IOWA 


OLONIAL 


the Standard of Furnace Value 
RE MECRBEL EE 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











A Shirt of Sterling Quality 


A new light-weight white Oxford of very 
fine texture. The softness and comfort 
without the bulk and weight of the or- 
dinary Oxford. Ask for 


NASSAU TROPICAL OXFORD 
One of the New and Popular 


HALLMARK 


Now being shown by Retailere 


HALL, HARTWELLA& CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL COLLARS 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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“Feeds and Feeding” Re-writtey 

Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding,” which 
was revised several years ago by Pro. 
fessor F. B. Morrison, has now been 
re-written by Morrison in order to jp. 
clude the vast amount of new experi. 
mental work which has been conduct. 


ed in recent years. Moreover, the 
vitamin problem has come up, and 
Morrison gives an excellent discussion 
of the various vitamins in their bear. 
ing on the feeding of farm animals, It 
seems that Vitamin C, which is quite 
important in the feeding of human 
beings, is not at all important in the 
feeding of farm animals. In the ap 
pendix is a table giving content of Vit. 
amins A, B and C, in the different farm 
feeds. 

Much new light has been obtained 
on the mineral problem. The pages de. 
voted to ths mineral requirements of 
hogs should be especially interesting 
to our readers. 

There have been many new expert 
ments with such feeds as soy beans, 
velvet beans, corn oil cake meal, fish 
meal and other feeds which have re 
cently come into use, which are dealt 
with in the re-written issue of “Feedg 
and Feeding.” 

Of the re-written “Feeds and Feed. 
ing” there are two editions, an illus 
trated edition selling for $4.50 and a 
standard edition which has everything 
except the illustrafions, which sells 
for $3.85. 

“Feeds and Feeding” is probably the 
one best agricultural book for the corn 
belt farmer. It may seem a little high 
in price to some of our readers, but the 
750 pages of reading matter are liter. 
ally crammed with the most valuable 
of information. We believe we are 
safe in saying that if every farmer in 
the corn belt owned a copy of “Feeds 
and Feeding,” and consulted it fre 
quently, that the net result would be 
the production of live stock at an e 
pense of 10 per cent less in the way 
of feed. 





Wm. Duthie and Shorthorn 
Families 


Commenting upon the career of the 
late William Duthie as a Shorthorn 
breeder, Archibald MacNeilage, editor 
of the Scottish Farmer, recently made 
the following statement thru the cok 
umns of the Scottish Farmer: 

“It was recently stated in the Glas 
gow Herald as ‘a remarkable fact that 
long as William Duthie’s career had 
been as a breeder of Shorthorn cattle, 
unlike many others in the business, he 
never founded a family.’ There was 
no family in Shorthorn lore that could 
be said to have been founded by Wil 
liam Duthie, and judging by conver 
sations with him, he set small store by 
them. He never allowed himself to be 
fooled into purchasing a bull, cow oF 
heifer by a long succession of names 
of the same kind, nor did he delude 
himself into the idea that a long suc 
cession of names made an animal one 
of a family and so choicely bred. 
There was, in his opinion, nothing 9 
inscrutable as the ‘family superstk 
tion.’ It was useful for a man selling 
a bad Princess Royal, but bad for the 
man who bought her because she was 4 
Princess Royal. William Duthie was 
far more particular about studying the 
sires on top of the dams than he was 
about a string of female family names. 


A party of Alabama agricultural 
leaders visited Iowa late in Maret 
making observations on agricultural 
conditions and laws in this state. Th 
party, which included several members 
of the Alabama legislature, visit 
Iowa and several other middle westem 
states with a view of securing sUsBe® 
tions which will help them in drafting 
new agricultural legislation in pens 
state. Included in the Alabama dé 
gation in addition to legislative le : 
ers, were the state commissioner és 
riculture, Farm Bureau representatl 
and members of the staff of the ®” 
bama Agricultural College. ug 
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A HANDY BUNGALOW 


Suggestions That May Help in House Planning 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 
Farm Architect, 


“1 WANT a bungalow, because it’s 
more convenient than a regular 
two-story house.” 

That’s what hundreds of farm wo- 
men, from every section of the coun- 
try, have written me. They say that 
a farm woman’s household work is 
hard and heavy at best; and that the 
most wearisome part of it is the end- 
less trudging up and down stairs. A 
man does not realize this; for—as any 
doctor will tell you—stair climbing is 
infinitely easier to a man than to a 
woman. Indeed, at times, it is very 
dangerous, and often causes lifelong 
suffering. 

So, can you wonder that a farmer’s 
wife wants a house with everything on 
one floor? Her husband has put in 





| DINING FM LIVING RM IK 
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bedrooms could only be reached by 
passing thru the living-room, and my 
wife says that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, will she live in such a 
place again. 

The washroom, of course, is a neces- 
sity in every farm home—a place for 
the men to wash up and leave dirty 
boots, wet wraps, etc. Please note that 
this woman has placed her washroom 
so that the men may enter from the 
porch and then go to any part of the 
house, without passing thru the kitch- 
en, This is a very, very important 
point; every woman hates to have sev- 
eral ren come crowding thru the kitch- 
en just when she’s madly rushing to 
get the dinner served. 





And, speaking of the kitchen, I think 
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labor aving farm machinery; he has, 


MM most cases, built and equipped his 
dairy barn or his hog house so as to 
cut out all unnecessary steps—why 
shouldn’t she cut out useless labor, too? 
but too often the plans of so-called 
ota bungalows” aren't practical. 
vty were made by city architects or 
builders, with no first-hand knowledge 
of farm life, However, here’s a bunga- 
low that was planned by a middle-west- 
si farmer’s wife; she knew exactly 
_ weekend, and she has, I think, 
og oe 8 thoroly convenient and 

m al farm home. 

The bedrooms are large 
well placed: 
Private and k 
tinually tr 


breezy and 
the hallway makes them 
eeps dirt from being con- 
ong acked into the front rooms. 

Ived in a bungalow where the 








this one is particularly well planned 
and well equipped. There is space for 
a range (R), an oil stove (O), a dumb 
waiter (DW) and a convenient little 
breakfast nook (BN). Between the 
kitchen and the dining-room is a cup- 
board, with doors opening to both 
rooms; foodstuffs, dishes and so on 
may be put on the shelves from one 
side and taken off from the other. 

The office is a necessity on every 
modern farm. The successful farmer 
of today has to be very much of a 
business man; he needs a private room 
like this where he can meet his busi- 
ness friends, write his letters, figure 
his accounts and crop records, study 
bulletins, and so on. 

There is an attic, with ample space 
for three large bedrooms and a bath; 
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Performance Proves 


What they have done—their unusual records of econ- 
omy and reliability, their recognized success, in act- 
ually saving money on farming operations, their ability to ‘‘make 
good’’ in emergencies when fast work means saving a crop—these 


are things you should consider in 
NI as SUTNY 
All-Steel Threshers 


Tractors, Trucks 
All-Steel Threshers, with 


auxiliary cylinder for threshing 
tailings, spreading cylinder to in- 
sure uniform feed tocylinder, swing- 
ingstacker housing,and many grain- 
saving features. Manufactured in 















Tractors—Tho Twin City 12-20 
with its 16 valve-in-head motor of 
surplus power, removable cylinder 
walls, counter-balanced crank- 
shaft, and force feed lubrication, 
is an outstanding value in the 



















field today. We also make 20-35 4 sizes—2?-42, 
and 40-05 tractors with valve-in- 28-48, 32-52, 
head motors. 36-00, 





Send Today For These Books 


They tell the whole story about the highest type of 
power machinery for the farm—scientifically designed 
and honestly “Built to DO THE WORK—not to meet 
a price.” If you are interested in a tractor or thresher, 
you need these books—send coupon today. 


TWIN CITY CO. 


Dept. WF. Minneapolis, Minn, 




























Branch Houses: nal COUPON 
Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Towa; “4 T . ° 
Fargo, N. D.; Great Falls, Mont.; win City Co. 
Kansas e's eu a dae Dept. WF 
Peoria, .. Salt Lake City, Utah; i H H 
Spokane, Wash.; Wichita, Kansas, ; Minneapolis, Mina. 

Send me your two 
fre books on Twin 


saey eee ; and All- 

“Built toDO THE WORK- fais 
not to meet a price” OMG dewavseveeesue coccccom 
CMD oso iuicls, wala ad seat cocccs oon 








makes safe, substantial roadway culverts.‘ | RE f 
APOLLO is the highest quality falvanized product manufac: }¥ ge “Sey oss 

tured for all exposed sheet metal work, The added Keystone ihe platen 

indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance, Time and weather have proved 


that APOLLO-KEYsTONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers, 
COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’’ and “Apollo” bookleta, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 










Copper-Steel 
alloy sheets 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. |; H| 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 4 \ 


PD, 


or Culverts 







Keystone 




















—2 . 
BUTTERMILK HOG BUILDER Y 
DOES IT EVERY TIME/ 
SSS : BPs eA Pe ns 


Striking proof of Ton-Gors’ wonderful feeding 
value! Buttermilk, balanced the Ton-Gors way, 
has no equal. Makes astonishing growth. A great profit maker. 
COSTS LESS THAN 1c A GALLON < 
One gallon Ton-Gors But- 
termilk slop—a big meal 
for a hog—costs less than 
a cm. Ive tonic quality 
keeps hogs in tip-top 











at a big saving in feed. = 
Order today from your 
dealer. If he hasn't it, we 
will be glad to supply you 
direct. Write today for 
health. Puts them on the FREE SAMPLES and 
market 60 to 90 days sooner complete information. 


PROTECTOR SALES CO., Bont. 43 Omaha, Nebr. 
Subsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 
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Larne met sn enemas ime W 
‘SNAP THESE UP! 


ee Values in U. S. Army Goods and Other Merchandise 
ARMY PUP TENTS 


RMY 
CAMPAIGN 
HATS 


97¢ 


They 






This hat is made of pure wool felt. 
under 


were manufactured government 
supervision. Very practical for farmers, 
campers and boy scouts. Enxsily worth 
2.50; sizes 64% to 7%. 97 plus 
Bpetial ceccccccccccccee Cc postage 








D. WOOL OVER- 
SEA plus 
CAPS lle postage 





GOOD QUALITY 
COTTON HOSE 


plus 
9¢ ann age 


MEN, YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO PASS THIS UP 


Rubberlined 
Raincoat 


$3.39, 


) 


We defy competi- 
tion on this re 
markable value. 


$ 





Men’s raincoats, 
made of strong 
waterproof drill 
eloth, Pure gum 
rubber lining with 
two slash pockets ; 
belt all around, A 
dressy and serv- 
iceable garment, 
Cloth is very 
closely woven. Is 
about 45 = inches 
long. Sizes 36 
to 46; at 


$3.39 


plus pest — 
Khaki 


Breeches. 91,19 


Khaki lace leg 
breeches, made from 
closely woven durable 

khaki cloth, double 

seat. Double sewed 

throughout. Regular 
$2.50 value. 


plus 


.1.79,=. 
Breeches 49 


These breeches are 
made like the above 
only they are made of 


extra fine quality 
moleskin cloth. 


$2.49 rete 


~ 

















U. S. Army, Class B, Pup Tenis, cannot be 
distinguished from new, made with two halves 
that button together; will accomodate two 
persons and are absolutely waterproof. Folds 
up into a small bundle and only weighs 6 Ibs. 
Just the thing for the camper or for a chil- 


dren’s play tent. They can also be used as 
waterproof covers, $1. 7 plus 
Regular $6.00 value ..... postage 


Complete with poles, 25¢ extra. 





U. S. Government Auto Tow Lines 


Game §9¢ 


Made of extra fine quality Russian hemp, % 
inch, waxed and oiled, making it extra durable 
and waterproof. About 27 feet long and 
equipped with steel loops and snaps on each 
end. A wonderful auto tow line Hitch rein 
for animals, pulley rope, ete. Can be used for 
100 purposes. Cost the government $2.50 a 





piece. Has six times the strength of ordinary 
rope, as proven by tests. Put one in your car. 
Special, plus 

St scukweseehe sss vesnébeanuet c pestage 





Sennantedl Six 
Months’ Wear 


$2.97 


You cannot really ap- 
preciate this shoe until 
ou actually see it. 
Soft pliable uppers, full 
vamp, two full oak 
soles, sewed and nailed, 
leather inner soles. 
Regular $5.00 value. 


$2.97 


plus postage 















Write for 
our 1923 














catalog 
— it’s free 
h» ‘ 
p= *. . = os Ed 
ARMY WOOL Qa plus 
WRAP LEGGINS ......... , Be postage 





TURKISH TOWELS, » plus 
small size 10¢ postage 
plus 


25 C postage 


FOR OUR FREE 1923 SPRING 
AND SUMMER CATALOG 


TU IRKISH TOWEL 8, 
medion size 


WRITE 








(PORmERLY THE NEW ARMY 
AN 


NAVY STORE) 
Dept. W-14 242 Marquette Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


soles, 
proof. 









Guaranteed 
SATIS FACTION 
r Money Back 


Pay the postmaster on arrival. If after 
examining the goods you find tWat any part 
or all of the shipment is unsatisfactory, 
return the merchandise and we will gladly 
refund you in full. No questions asked. 








Khaki Blouse Coats 


39e¢ 


U. S. Army 
Khaki cotton 
blouse, made of 
closely woven 
cotton material, 
4 flap pockets. 
Slightly used, 
but they look 
like new; $3.00 
ees? _— 32 


39¢ a 


Army blouses, 
brand new 


B9C stance 


U. S. Army Style 
Khaki Shirt 


97¢ 


De not confuse this 
shirt with inferior 
grades. Double sew- 
ed throughout, with 
1 pocket, heavy roll 
collar, slip-over 
style. 


97¢ 


plus postage 












Pel my 
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SCOUT SHOE 
We are proud to offer 
you this marvelous 
value in a scout shoe, 
Strong muleskin upper, 
durable chrome outer / 
barnyard 


$1.97 


plus postage 














MUNSON LAST 249. plus 
WORK SHOES ........ postage 
ARMY FIELD OR $2 QQ vius 

HOB NAIL SHOES ....PHeJId postage 





Do not send a penny—pay the postmaster 
for the goods, plus postage on arrival. 
If after examining the merchandise you 
feel dissatisfied, return the goods and we 
will gladly refund your money. 
































Blackleg Aggressin 


NATURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


Blacklag Filtrate 


CULTURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 





Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 








Animal Industry Department 
orf —— 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 





Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


to do this 


You do not employ anyone 
for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but employ 

expensive 

yourself? 

Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 

using OUR method, 

Send for FRE 


a simple process, so 
help when 


why 


YoU 


this season; 
most excellent results, 


booklet giving directions. You can save 


one-half the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street 


can do it 


with 
"REE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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ROLLER CHAIN 


— CUP ELEVATOR 





Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 

\ Savesall theGrain. Koller 
S Chain has 16000 bbs, breaking 

strain. Noshortturns. Drive 

shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 

ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 

Kar pote Bushels in 

B three minute 

;S"<; SOLD on POSITIVE 

i ed GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOu PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
whichanve yon money, free. Write for it today. 








THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box269 Morton, IL. 











H.W. Porth &Co., 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


Winfield, Kansas 





ALL AROUND SATISFACTION FOR ANY 
CULTIVATION PURPOSE 


It's thru right kind of cultivation that foul 
growths are kept down and can be eradicated 
THE KOVAR DIGGER has opened the field for 
the right kind of cultivation and having exclu- 
sive features, “tng give satisfaction which no 
other machine will pro- 
duce. Thousands of 
m farmers have been con- 
vinced and we want to show 
you. Write for free booklet 
on land cultivation and how to 
work foul growt Besidea 
our regular tooth we make a 
Special Sow and Canadian 
This will work 


Also a Harrow Cart. Write 
for further information. 


Owatonna, Minn 





JOS. J. KOVAR, 























Later on, as the family grows, 
rooms may be finished off, one at a 
time. 

I have shown the house built of 
frame and covered with stucco on met. 
al lath. sut of course you can uge 
any material you prefer—brick, hollow 
tile, cement block, frame clapboards, 
or what not. In any event, I’m sure 
you'll find it a most thoroly convenient 
and satisfactory farm bungalow. Don't 
you agree with me? 


(Editor’s Note—We can furnish 
working blue-prints of this bungalow 
at $2 per set. Write to Farmhouse 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Jowa; enclose check or money order 
for $2, and ask for Plans No. 886. We 
do not furnish specifications nor mate 
rial lists because your local builder 
can write these to suit any sort of ma 
terial you may prefer.) 





Horse Breeding in Indiana 

The extent to which horse breeding 
has declined in the middle west ig {}. 
lustrated by the 1922 report of the In. 
diana stallion enrollment board. Thig 
report shows that the number of stal- 
lions enrolled for service in the state 
decreased from 5,062 in 1914 to 1,914 
in 1921. In 1921 the stallion enroll- 
ment law of Indiana was amended to 
prohibit the registration of grades and 
scrubs. The number of stallions en. 
rolled in 1922 was but 1,335. These, 
however, were all pure-breds, while in 
1921 the enrollment included but 75 per 
cent pure-breds, 

It is worth noting that the number of 
stallions available for public service in 
Indiana in 1922 was slightly more than 
one-fourth of the number standing for 
service in’ 1914, eight years before, 
This comparison of figures is evidence 
of the extent to which horse breeding 
has waned in that state. Not only has 
the number of stallions decreased each 
year, but the average age of the stak 
lions in service is increasing, showing 
that few young stallions have been 
purchased and put into service in late 
years. In 1921 a total of 55.3 per cent 
of the Indiana stallions were ten years 
old or over. 

Recent figures on the stallion reg: 
istration in other states coincide with 
the Indiana report. Indications are that 
the annual colt crop is now so short 
that within a very few years there will 
be a severe shortage of the horses ne 
essary to replace those which are re 
tired each year. 

A different situation in the mule 
breeding industry in Indiana is inde 
cated by the figures on jacks kept for 
service. The number of jacks enrolled 
in that state has varied from 1,100 to 
1,200 each year since 1913 until 1922 
when the number dropped to 865, 48 
the result of the exclusion of grades. 

The effects of the automobile upo 
the breeding of light harness horses 
are apparent in the registration of 
Standard-bred horses. In 1914 the In- 
diana registration of Standard- bred 
was 475, while in 1922 the number had 
declined to sixty-six. 


Flax Information 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me where I can géet4 
bulletin giving information concerning 
flax culture?” 

Because of the fact that flax the past 
year has been selling above its norma 
ratio with other grains, there is an un 
usual interest in it this spring and Pr 
sumably the acreage will be much if 
creased, Because of this fact and 
cause flax prices depend to 4 very 
large extent on the Argentine flax crops 
we believe that our Iowa readers 
should go a little slow before the 
plant any very large acreage of A 
A good bulletin of flax is F armers’ BU 
letin No. 785, entitled, “Seed Flax Pre 
duction,” which can be secured on a 
plication to the U. S. De partes 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. 





——————— 
but this may be left unfinished at first, * 
extra © 
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SAFETY FOR SHIPPERS 


Stock Yards Administration Makes Marketing Reforms 


S A RESULT of a study of the 

books of all commission compa- 
nies at twenty-three of the larger live 
stock markets, auditors of the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have brought about changes in 
pusiness methods and practices that 
should be of great benefit to shippers 
and the commission men themselves. 
In fact, many of these benefits already 
have matured. The extent and the pos- 


‘sibilities of this branch of the work of 


the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration may be realized when it is 
known that on a single market such as 
that at Chicago there are more than 
eighty separate commission firms. 

It will undoubtedly be a surprise to 
most shippers to learn that it has been 
a quite general practice for commis- 
gon men on these markets to use 
funds belonging to shipper clients for 
their own use during the time the 
checks were in transit. With the ex- 
ception of Kansas City, there was no 
market among the twenty-three audit- 
ed where the commission men as a 
whole kept the shippers’ proceeds sep- 
arate from other funds prior to the 
advent of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration. Many firms used what 
is known as the “float,” and as the 
earlier checks came in for settlement, 
other shipper money on more recent 
transactions would come in and the 
burden could be shifted. This made 
it possible for a firm to operate on less 
capital than otherwise would have 
been needed. The firms used this mon- 
ey in any way they saw fit, and the 
shippers to whom it belonged knew 
nothing of any unusual risk so long as 
the firm remained solvent. 

In case of a failure, the man in the 
country sometimes found it difficult or 
impossible to get his money. Recently, 
six firms on five markets failed with 
shippers’ claims aggregating more 
than $100,000. All cases of failure of 
commission firms unearthed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture so far were 
found to have been the result of this 
mployment of shippers’ money for per- 
sonal use and speculation. The break- 
ing up of this practice promises to be 
one of the major benefits resulting 
from the auditing of the books of the 
commission firms. 


Using Shippers’ Money 


Not the least among the results ac- 
complished is the realization on the 
part of the officials of the commission 
Companies that the details of their 
Operations are now subject to the scru- 
tiny of government officials. This work 
also hag given the members of the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tin a better insight into the system 
of handling live stock on the public 
Markets, and has shown relationships 
between commission men, traders and 
speculators not previously known to 
have existed. In connection with the 
Practice of using shippers’ money, it 
Was found that on most markets it was 
the rule for commission men to depos: 
proceeds of the sale of live stock to 
their personal bank accounts. As a 
result of the investigation a large num- 
ber of firms have begun to keep sepa- 
tate bank accounts to safeguard their 
Customers, 

On one of the large live stock mar- 
kets in the middle-west, auditing of the 
books Showed that six commission 
firms ‘had been making improper ac- 
‘ount sales and when these shortcom- 
ings were called to the attention of 
the Live Stock Exchange at that mar- 
*t, these firms were fined a total of 


“ae As a result one of the larger of 
* offending firms retired from the 
Market, 


a probing into the books of a 
eivereg om another market, it was dis- 
stealin, that a bookkeeper had been 

— small amounts from shippers 
ars. The irregularity 














was called to the attention of the em- 
ployers, who sent checks to several 
hundred shippers who had been cheat- 
ed out of amounts ranging from $6 to 
$16. On still another market, a com- 
mission man and one of his employes 
left for parts unknown soon after the 
government auditors started to work 
there. 

The moral effect of the presence of 
government men with the power to 
look into the transactions of these con- 
cerns has been tremendous. Many 
changes for the better have preceded 
the arrival of the auditors. For exam- 
ple, a large number of firms have se- 
cured more capital, so that it will not 
be necessary to resort to questionable 
methods for securing the use of other 
people’s money without their knowl- 
edge. 

Bribes to Managers 


On one of the large markets where 
a large percentage of the live stock is 
consigned by coéperative shipping as- 
sociations, it was found that commis- 
sion men had been making a bid for 
business by giving a “rake-off” to the 
managers of the local shipping associ- 
ations. Investigation by representa- 
tives of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration showed that bogus sale 
slips were being made out which did 
not show the actual amounts paid for 
live stock by packers or other buyers. 
The commission men themselves did 
not profit by these shady transactions 
except that by giving attractive 
“terms” to managers of shipping asso- 
ciations, they were able to increase 
their business. The government men 
found that on this particular market 
many of these managers had made it 
a practice to “shop” around among 


, commission firms to get the biggest 


“rake-off” possible. 
this practice was 
stopped. 

In taking up cases of irregularities 
and undesirable practices on the part 
of cominission firms, it has been the 
policy of the government when it 
seems possible to get the business on 
a sound basis. As a result of this pol- 
icy, eight concerns that were near to 
insolvency were put on their financial 
feet by procuring additional banking 
accommodations and increasing thé 
personal investment. When the com- 
panies were reorganized, arrangements 


Needless to say, 
very suddenly 


were made at the suggestion of the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion to have the shippers’ proceeds 


| segregated from other funds. The con- 


cerns were saved from failure and the 
shippers were protected against pos- 
sible losses. 

From what has already been accom- 
plished, it is evident hat the auditing 
work on these twenty-three live stock 
markets has had a very beneficial ef- 
fect in protecting the interests of the 
shippers and in improving the prac- 
tices of the commission concerns many 
of which have been helped out of bad 
situations. In addition to the evident 
benefits, the information collected by 
the auditors will be useful in connec- 
tion with the consideration of commis- 
sion rates. 

The live stock exchanges have shown 
considerable interest in the auditing 
work and have coéperated with the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion toa very great extent by disciplin- 
ing their members when irregularities 
were found and by securing written 
authorizations from their members 
permitting the Packers and Stockyards 
Adminstration to disclose to the ex- 
changes any such irregularities for the 
purpose of corrective action. 


lowa Herefords to Tennessee—An im- 
portant transaction in pure-bred Here- 
fords was recently made when Letts & 
Turkington, Letts, lowa, sold twenty-nine 
head of breeding cattle to Col. Luke Lea, 
Nashville, Tenn. All of the cattle were 
sired by or bred to the Letts & Turking- 
ton herd bulls, Incomparable and Boone 
Dare. 



























EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 




































































Flashlight complete for 
every purpose from 
$1.35 up to $4.50 








There’s an Eveready 








FLASHLIGHT takes safety and conveni- 
ence with you—instant light when you 
need it, right on the spot you want it 


Ever grope around in a dark hay mow? Bother- 
some, and dangerous too! Why not avoid it with 
an Eveready Flashlight, and see where you step, and 
what you do? The reliable, handy, safe, portable 
light. No fire hazard. No naked flame, or spark. 
The only light that defies wind and rain. 

An Eveready has a thousand uses on the farm, A 
single use may prove worth a thousand times its small 
price: $1.35 to $4.50. 

ne 
There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver 
Eveready service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights 
and Unit Cell Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops, 





EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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Barton’s Triple ““B” Brand 
Salt Blocks contain only 
Pure, White Sajt, which is 
pressed solid enough to 
stand exposure to the 
weather without wasting, 
and at the same timeis soft 
enough to enable animalsto 
getas muchaalt as they de- 
sire. Thousands of success- 
ful cattlemen and hundreds 
of dealers know that the 
Triple ‘‘B’” Brand means: 
Best Because Barton’s 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 
200 American Building 


Plant at Hutchinson, Kansas—‘‘The Salt Cellar of America’’ 
SOO AEN ON ON ALT A SR ORES OS SY A NS Ee 
Iv, 


THE BARTON SALT COMPAN 
200 American Building, H 


= Feeding Time- 


PRING comes, and with it, the farmer’s livestock 
delivers its young. Feeding problems are more diffi- 
cult at this time of the year than any other. 
They Mast Have Salt!—They must have plenty of it and have 
it regularly. This is one of the greatest secrets of 
raising young stock, whether it be fillies, colts, heifers, 
calves, lambs, pigs or other livestock. 


The best authorities will tell you that ycung stock will 
develop more steadily and wong J and with far less 
sickness, if they can get their daily or regular ration 
of salt without interruption. 


Send For This FREE Feed Book 
*“SALTING ANIMALS and Salting Down Profit”. 


This book is full of feeding facts which any farmer or 
stock raiser will quickly appreciate. It explains why the regular allow- 
ance of salt is so necessary and that the stock raiser who does not study 
this important matter is losing considerable in final profits. Many valu- 
able hints on feeding are given in this little book, which is yours just 
for the asking. Use the coupen—mail it today and protect your Profits. 
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Hutchinson, Kansas 








Gentlemen: , Kindly send me a copy of your FREE Book, ‘‘Salting Animals and Salting 


Down Profits. 
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What You’re Getting 
When You Buy Marathon Motor Oil 


N the purchase of motor oil, the initials S. A. E. or the 
proper specification of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, stenciled upon the top of a Marathon Oil drum 
means to you what the name “‘Sterling”’ signifies on silver, 
or a Pure Food label means on drugs and food stuffs. It’s 


the same as 1 Y corn or No. 1 wheat. 


What more need be said about Marathon Motor Oil, 
save that the price is fair and that there is a Marathon Oil 


for every use? 


Let us send you our latest booklet, called “Oil and 
Farming,’’ which takes up the matter of proper lubrication 
of farm machinery. It will put you under no obligation. 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Sioux City, lowa 


Marathon Motor Oil 


is made in five 


“‘weights”’ or ‘‘ bodies,’’ each of prime grade 
only. The correct application of each to 
your machinery is shown by the Marathon 
Guide of which each dealer has a copy. 








Only clean, brand-new 
steel drums and cans are 
used for Marathon Motor 
Oil, and each contains an 
accurate measure—55, 30 
and 15 gallon steel drums, 
5 and 1 gallon cans. 


FOR GOOD 
RUNNING 





TRANSCONTIWENTAL O14 COMPARY 








Marathon Motor Oils and Greases may be 
obtained at any garage or store which displays 
the sign of the Marathon Runner. 


Your dealer has ‘‘Marathon’’ 
or can get it for you 


Buy Marathon for Economy 4 






























FEED 
STANDARD 
HOG REGULATOR 


The old Reliable Mineral Mixture, based on 
the government formula. Contains twelve neces- 
sary ingredients, no filler. Formula on every bag. 
Bring Up Your Spring Pigs Right 

Standard Hog Regulator improves thrift, saves 
feed, shortens attening period, promotes health 


expels worms. 100 per cent tonic and regulator, 
Sold by reliable dealers since 1886. Write for 


new, free, 20 page Hog Book 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 98 Omaha, Nebr. 
JOHN W. GAMBLE, President 


“There's a Standard Remedy 
For ony Live Stock 
ieed”* 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Farm Organization Activities 











Democratic Control and the Pool 

We have been informed lately by 
several more or less reputable papers, 
that the liberties of the farmer are be- 
ing menaced again. The enemy this 
time seems to be codperative pool. Ac- 
cording to the Orange Judd Farmer, the 
Price Current-Grain Reporter and oth- 
er representatives of the grain trade, 
the pooling system provides for an au- 
tocratic and highly centralized system 


| of control, which is bound to sacrifice 





the fortunes of the individual farmer 
to the oligarchy of officials in charge. 
These criticisms of the pooling sys- 


| tem are characterized by ignorance of 


the system itself and also by an ex- 
aggerated belief in the farmer’s present 
liberty of action in the field of mar- 
keting. Against the charges which 
these papers bring it would easily be 
possible to urge that the farmer may 
already have resigned himself to an au- 
tocratic The point at issue 
then would be whether the farmer 
would be granted the privilege of se- 
lecting the autocrats who were to di- 
rect him, as under the pooling system, 
or whether the middlemen of the pres- 
ent day would continue to name them- 


system. 


| selves as the dictators of his economic 
fortunes. 








There is a chance, however, that 
these criticisms, exaggerated tho they 
are, may be of some real value. They 
do cal] attention to the fact that the 
big commodity marketing associations 
imitate big business concerns so close- 
ly that there is danger of their acquir- 
ing some of the defects of big business, 
together with its virtues. There is a 
possibility that a commodity market- 
ing concern organized on the highly 
centralized plan now in favor might 
develop into a powerful machine, with 
no consideration for consumers and 
not a great deal for its members, 

This possibility ought not to weaken 
the faith of farmers in the pooling sys- 
tem; but it should make them consider 
with some care the disadvantages that 
may accompany the adoption of a 
highly centralized plap of organization. 
The farmer’s job really is to attempt to 
retain the undoubted merits of the 
commodity plan for merchandising the 
product effectively, and at the same 
time to put a democratic system of 
control] into effect that will make jim- 
possible the autocratic contro] that he 
80 wisely fears. 

It is fortunately true that in most 
commodity associations the organiza- 
tion has been so formed make 
possible an effective control of the pol- 
icies of the company by the members. 
The system of control is in many cases 
based on American political machin- 
ery. Local units get together, send a 
delegate to a district conference, which 
in turn names a delegate to the state 
or the general convention of the asso- 
ciation. It has happened in a few 
cases, however, that the system of 
democratic control outlined in this way 
was not really effective. 

In order to make it worth anything, 
the local units must be more than di- 
visions on the map, laid out by a com- 
mittee. If the members are to select a 
delegate who will really represent them, 
they must be men who know each other, 
who meet each other at local trading 
points, whose children attend the same 
group of schools, and who, preferably, 
conduct some business together. To 
make the local unit really effective, 
therefore, means that it must have 
some essential work to do in connection 
with the plan of operation of the whole 
organization. It seems then that dem- 
ocratic control implies a sufficient de- 
gree of decentralization, to give the 
local units some excuse for existence 
and to keep their interest in the con- 
duct of the business of the association 
keen. 

The faults of farm organization in 
the past have mostly been due to lack 


as to 











of cohesive power in the organization 
as a whole. The local units have pe. 
tained all the power. The organizg 
tions which they made up have beep 
very loosely joined federations, which 
were not given the power to do 
properly the work which they werg 
set to do. Because this has been the 
fault in the past, however, is no reagoy 
for us to ignore the fact that we can £0 
too far in the other direction. Tog 
high a degree of centralization is pog 
sible. The problem of coGperation ig 
a problem of maintaining the efficiency 
of big business and at the same 
time conserving a measure of demo 
cratic control, which big business ney 
er pretends to have. 

If we do this, it means that our com 
modity marketing enthusiasts must 
recognize, as indeed most of them do 
recognize, that the creation of an effi. 
cient central force of executives is not 
the whole job. The individual member 
must be made to feel that he is, and 
must in fact actually be, an important 
factor in the work. He must be given 
in his local field some work to do that 
will aid the progress of the association 
and at the same time will insure hig 
wholehearted service in its ranks, 


Melrose Shippers to Try Again 


About a year ago the Melrose Ship. 
ping Association, in Monroe county, 
Iowa, adopted the producer’s contract, 
About forty farmers were signed up at 
that time without any soliciting. Like 
a lot of other associations, that was ag 
far as the matter went. This, however, 
increased the business by 20 carloads, 
according to Manager J. C. Coughlin, 
who reported having shipped 82 cars 
last year. 

On March 1, the association held @ 
special meeting and invited County 
Agent Emmet Gardener and Knute 
Espe down to talk to them. The met 
bership agreement plan was further ex 
plained and discussed, and 13 add 
tional farmers signed contracts to de 
liver their live stock for the coming 
year at least. A number of committees 
were appointed to go out this time and 


solicit until every farmer had been 
seen, and at least 100 farmers wer 
signed up. Mr. Sterling Martin, the 


president, reported two days later that 
one committee had signed 20 men the 
first day out. Other associations if 
Monroe county that voted to adopt the 
contracts and are soliciting for mem 
bers at the present time are Albia and 
Tyrone. 


{ 





Give Us a Chance 


We are always glad to give what 
help we can to our subscribers on d¢ 
bates and talks before farm clubs. 4 
good many, however, have a habit of 
waiting until about three days before 
the debate or talk is due to come off, 
before they write to us for help. I 
order to play safe and give us a chane 
to dig up material that will be of some 
value, it is always desirable to send 
requests for help at least a couple of 
weeks ahead of the time it will 
needed. Very often it is necessary t@ 
refer the inquirer to documents which 
it will take a few days to secure, g 
time ought to be given to allow or 
this. ' 





The question, ‘Resolved, That the 
Transportation Act of 1920 Should Be 
Repealed,” is to be debated by Far 
3ureaus all over the country, accort 
ing to the announcement just sent 
by the American Farm Bureau Fede] 
tion. Debate material on both sides 
the question, drawn up by the tay 
portation department of the America® 
Farm Bureau Federation, will be ® 
out. Debates on the subject are & 
pected to be one of the features 0 
cal Farm Bureau meetings in the 
ing months. 
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| WALLACES’ FARMER, April,13, 1923 


Thoughts on Controlled * . 


Production pe: es % 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: aon Zs ' 
= Sing ‘ 





















There is a lot of talk about the farm- 
er at the present time in regard to his BO 


































































financial condition and about helping Ved pins ees aa a = 
ition him. Of course, the farmers are well ws : ny 
e Te aware that their products are not sell ‘¢ 
niza jing on an equal basis with manufac: 
been tured products. To get them on an 
hich equal basis is the question. If manu- 
) do factured products would come down in a 
were price to meet the price of farm prod- " 
1 the ucts the farmer could get along all g 
ason right, or if farm products would raise 
‘1 0 jn price to be on an equal basis with 
Too manufactured products, that would be 
pos still better. But can we hope for man- 
on ig yfactured products to come down while 
lency labor demands as high wages as it does 
Same at the present time? I think it is use- 
lemo- less to expect anything from that 
neve source. 

Then the only thing is to get some 

com plan to raise the price of farm prod- 
must ucts. Coéperative markets may help 
m do some, but I am very much in sympa- 
fe thy with the stand Wallaces’ Farmer 
is 0 takes in regard to reducing production 
miber to suit the demand. I have failed to Owners Say 
» and see any plan as to how that can be a ? 
rtant brought about. Now, if the farmers 
given are producing too much for their own Hupmobile Costs are Lowest 
» that good, | would like to ask for whose ; ‘ 
ation @  pencfit is all this extension work be- The most amazing thing about the records cover a period of years. 
e his ing done? Is it for the benefit of the Hupmobile has yet to be learned 
farmer or is it for the benefit of the b h Saar f What we are repeating here is the 

consumer? The fact that it is support- y the vast majority of motor | : fH bil 
gain Bei bY state and federal funds makes it car buyers and owners. actual experience of Frupmobile 
appear to me that it is for the consum- p 2 fleet-owners, and of individual 
Ship. er as well as for the farmer. Now, we = ll “ fact that our owners Hupmobile owners, who pre- 
yunty, must admit that this extension work = ‘ ° 
‘rad causes more production or it can not pr 1 “7 oi oa si ay Se viously operated cars generally 
up at benefit any one. I believe our exper- eir letters to us, strongly indicate conceded to be among the most 
Like iment stations are helpful to the farm- that the Hupmobile cost of opera- economical five manufactured,— 
as ag erin many ways, but why do we need j i ° ° 
vever, acounty agent in every county of the — and winery 18 lowest and who have formed their 
loads, state drawing a big salary, when the aE TAGTOe Cass, judgments on the sound basis 
ghlin, farmer can get all the information he This is particularly true when the of cost-per- mile. 
; Cars wants in regard to agriculture direct | ¢ 

from the experiment station or thru Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
eld @ the leading farm papers? In my opin- 
ounty ion we have got an over-production of 
Knute extension work as well as an over-pro- 
mer duction of agricultural products. 
er eX Here is a plan as to how we 
addi can reduce agricultural products. Turn 
to de off all the county agents and cut ap- 
oming propriations to our state university at 
ittees HH least 50 per gent. By this method we 
e and could help the farmer in two ways—by 


been reducing agricultural products and 
werd taxes. The farmers ought to try to 











n, the reduce taxes and keep them down 

r that wherever it is possible to do so. Now, 7 

on the if this plan could be brought about the 5S " 

ms in consumer need not have any fear of ’ aes —_ aes NEW CHIEF 
| . Wie 


pt the slarvation. During the World war with 


\ STRUCTURAL STEEL 
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vt 
mem less farm labor than there is today the 3 uu ‘ 
ia and farmer produced enough to supply the 3 == EP” The we With 100 
United States and a good portion of 4 vg : ite msent eficlent. 
( Europe. All the farmer wants is a . ; j 
‘ in . . i 
mice for his products that will make S y 
farming a profitable business and he 2 3 
: will produce , ; 3 OTE the simple, HE famous pat- OTE improved 
what I luce the goods. : N permanent wire ‘Eeeten crimped N method of fasten- 
on de O. E. BEARD. = fastening—no staples anchor plate that pro- ing anchor plate—no p= 
I lian: 2 required, nospecial tects Ankorite Poste rivets to pull loose, no ' ing sunshin and 
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oe Remarks: There is much of sound Tia \] : 
ne off, feise in Mr. Beard’s presentation of \ } J : 
p. i NWN * 


“hance the case. However, he overlooks the 


f some fact that improved methods as taught : — =| Just One Steel Post 
end ff by the extension people and county : H A ; Li f h 
iple ot agents do not necessarily mean in- F SS as; oO at ese 


vill be 


owl ‘eased production, Why not use thes = hi be Fe: 
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which " methods to produce more 
er acre an | . * br 1 
e, and and more per brood sow anc 
to then regulate the number of our acres ® STUDDED 
wee “T” POST 
Crops and the number of brood sows se “ , a. B.A 
Which we breed? While there are nu- Wer! ‘ galne are surprieing 
t the merous individual exceptions to the os _ accurately balanced “T” shape yields the great AE Sor body they bring 
a Tule, we helj ‘ preg est strength and rigidity known to steel construction, } 
a Be elleve that the county agents a 7 a 
ul “a and extension people have done the = |: Posts cannot buckle or bend in driving. No expensive 
KF fary : ‘ ei: digging, setting, filling and tamping—just drive them 
ners ‘ eas mH ’ , ping— J 
accort wre much good. They will not, = |i from the wagon as you go—a mile or more of them a 
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Choose dentifrices 
as carefully 
as you cull poultry 


























































that is the 
Safe Dentifrice” 


NPROFITABLE hens or “boarder. 

cows” are now-a-days culled out. 
The scrub passes—the pure-bred remains. 
You choose with utmost care. Your flocks 
and herds improve, and therefore you 
benefit. 

Choose with equal care the dentifrice 
for family use. Good teeth mean good 
health. If you care for your health, care 
for your teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It is a common-sense 
dentifrice, free from grit and harmful drugs. 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Wash your teeth with this safe dentifrice. Its 
non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap gently 
washes them away, cleaning the teeth perfectly 
and leaving undisturbed the normal healthy con- 
dition of the mouth. 

Colgate’scleans teeth the right way and sells at the 
right price—25c for a large tube—why pay more? 






CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and Polishes 
Doesn't Scratch 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 












If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s’* 


Vatemviteleit(aasice 





























ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 














Rebuilt like new 


Underwoods =-Guerenteed by 
Remingtons “5 so0c.Sun° 
Everybody needa a Type 
writer--the business man, 
farmer, banker, student, 
lub woman, saleaman, pro- 
fessional man 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Standard makes at big reduc- 
@ions. Money back on request. 
Easy payments if desired. 
Write for oorqate ist anywey 
eave nearly half 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
422 Locust St. Des Moines 
Corona Distributors—-Booktet Free 


FLOUR 


“Better Than Necessary” 


FOR BREAD, BISCUIT AND CAKE 
Nothing Is Too Good for Farm Tables 











Our Wind Electric System 
lights the home, washes, 
irons, milks, etc., FREE. 
Automatic, efficient, quiet. 


ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING 
Kansas City, U.S, A. 


THE co. 










Has delivered perfectly for 









years—not an experiment. 


















eer ge man Iceless Refrigerator 
Freeport, Ill, Box 21 cate acthing te apersse inate 0 lite: 


Succesaful Windmill Mfre. for 50 yre. 


+] Saf for live and dressed 
Highest Prices Paid 1 !'ve 924 dressed 
Veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A square deal al- 
ways. ©. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 W. 80. Water 


time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
t~ > installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
RIT bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 


MPIRE MFG. COMPANY 





























Street, Chicago, lilinois. 630%. 7th St., Washington, lowa 














Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi)l not be published. Ad- 
drese a)l inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Waljacee’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 











Making the Grade 


” 


“I can’t make the grade, 
fellow who was struggling 
Christian told his pastor, “for every 
step there seems sO many more things 
to hold me back than to help me up.” 

There are steep grades before our 
young folks today. The only way they 
can “make” them is to have all of their 
power available plus the momentum 
given in the home in the way of small 
successes in winning physical and 
spiritual battles. The other day we 
met a small boy wading without rub- 
bers thru three inches of melted snow 


a young 


to be a 


which was running along the gutter. 
“Edward,” we said, “go home and 
change your shoes and stockings. You 


will.take your death of cold.” 


“Wouldn't be much loss,” Edward 
answered. “My folks think I don’t 
amount to anything.” 

We happen to know that Edward 


has the makings of a genius. He wants 
to play in a band; he wants to be a 
football hero; he wants to be a boy 
scout, and yearns to save some one’s 
life by stepping in at the psychological 
moment with first aid. His family 
laugh at his burning desire to be a 
hero. He is skillful with his hands. 
When he shows them a piece of handi- 
work representing days of effort, and 
of which they are really proud, they 
make it a rule to put on the brake in- 
stead of speeding him up: “It took 
you long enough to make it.” “What 
made you paint it in that ugly color?” 
“Now that you got it what are you 
going to do with it?” “So that’s the 
thing vou’ve been spending good mon- 
ey on,” etc. Edward is reaching a 
point where he don’t want to finish 
anything; then he won’t have to take 
it home to his folks. 

At present this brave spirit is fight- 
ing against being downed—he is trying 
to make the grade. Some day the last 
straw will be put on the load, and Ed- 
ward will be content to slip back. 
When an engine is killed on a steep 
grade it is hard to hold. 

The pathetic tragedy of childhood is 
the lack of understanding of parents, 
parents who try to hide their pride in 
the child by making fun of his efforts. 
A high spirited child is made saucy 
and hard by such treatment; a sensi- 
tive child is cowed, repressed and 
driven to secrecy. Our motor laws 
have a penalty for speeding, but no law 
covers the damage caused to cars that 
fai] to make the grade. 





Nicotine Poisoning 


The battle with bugs is increasing 
each year. To keep his lettuce, celery, 
potatoes and cabbages the grower 
must spray the plants or knock off the 
bugs into a can of kerosene or dust 
with some powder that will control the 
garden pests. 

These preparations should be care- 
fully marked with sand paper around 
the box or bottle, as well as with pen- 
cil. They should be kept in the same 
place on a high shelf where children 
can not reach them. Poisoning from 
nicotine used in spraying lettuce is 
rather more common than other forms. 
Warning against this a writer in the 
American Florist says: “Recently a 
case of nicotine poisoning occurred in 
our family that set us to thinking in 
regard to spraying lettuce with nico- 
tine. We had a surplus of lettuce 
plants and used some for a Sunday 
dinner. When served everyone ob- 
jected to it claiming it to be bitter. 
The writer was the only one who ate 
heartily of the lettuce and was a very 
sick man for a day. Tracing the mat- 
ter we found that two weeks before the 
lettuce was cut it had a good spraying 
with black leaf 40, Repeated washing 





did not remove the nicotine. We are 
great believers in spraying the young 
seedlings and plants but after lettuce 
is one-half grown in the permanent 
beds it would be safer to omit such 
treatment.” 





Congratulations to the Women of 
Pottawattamie County 


We are glad to note that the wom. 
an’s division of Farm Bureau of Potta 
wattamie county, Iowa, have won the 


first prize of $100 offered by the Wom. | 


an’s Home Companion to the club ig 


rural communities with the best civig 


program. 





Arbor Day 


Some time during the week of 
April 13-20 all Iowa is asked to plant 
a tree. In some states arbor day is set 
for a certain date. In other. states, 
lowa, Illinois, Kansas and Minnesota 
among them, the date is left to the goy- 
ernor of the state to fix because of ¢li- 
matic conditions. 

The celebration of arbor day orig: 
inated at Lincoln, Neb., on January 4, 
1872, when at a meeting of the state 
board of agriculture the Hon. J. Ster 
ling Morton, of Nebraska City, intro 
duced a resolution “that Wednesday, 
the tenth day of April, 1872, be espe 
cially set aside and consecrated by tree 
planting in the state of Nebraska. Over 
a million trees were planted in Nebras 
ka on that first arbor day. 

Helen O. Hoyt, in American For 
estry, gives the following rhymes for 
fourteen children for individual recita 
tion on arbor day: 


WHAT THE TREES TEACH US 

T am taught by the Oak to be rugged and 
strong 

In defense of 
wrong. 


the right, in defiance of 


I have learned from the Maple, that 
heauty to win 
love of all hearts, 


ness within. 


The must have sweete 


The Beech, with its branches wide-spreads 
ing and low, 

Awakes in my heart hospitality’s glow. 

The Pine tells of constancy. In its sweet 
voice 

It whispers of hope 
joice. 


till sad mortals res 


The nut-bearing trees teach that ‘neath 
manners gruff 
May be found as “sweet 


their caskets rough. 


kernels” as if 


The Birch in its wrappings of silvery eray 
Shows that beauty needs not to make 
gorgeous display. 


The Ash, having fibers tenacious and 
strong, 

Teaches me firm resistance, to battle with 
wrong. 

The Aspen tells me with its quivering 
leaves, 


To be gentle to every sad creature that 


erieves, 


The Elm teaches me to be pliant yet troé 
Tho bowed by rude winds, it still rise 
anew. 


The Lombardy Poplars point upward 
praise; 

My voice to kind Heaven they teach m 
to raise. 


dless and 


I am taught generosity, boun 
free, 

By showers of fruit from the dear Appl 
tree, 


The Cherry tree, blushing with fruit crim 


son red, a 
Tells of God's free abundance, that 
may be fed. 
so fair to 


In the beautiful Linden, 
sight, 


spite. 
This truth I discern: we 


It is inwardly 
sentries of 


may ad 


The firm-rooted Cedars, iike 
old, 
Show that virtues deep-rooted 


be gold. 
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Used Picture Post Cards 
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Hearts and Homes Department, 

Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Over a year ago I wrote a letter to 
the Hearts and Homes folks asking 
that used picture post cards be sent to 
Mr. Davis, Peking, China, to use in 
mission Sunday schools there. This 
jetter brought wonderful returns. Mr. 
pavis has written that he received 
thousands of cards that had proved a 
great help in the work and that a great 
many people had written to him say- 
jing they saw the request in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and some other papers had 
copied the request in theirs, and in this 
way the work was widely advertised. 

I should like to say a very grateful 
“thank you” to all who sent cards. 
You have helped put forward the work 
of the Master in a needy country. Mr. 
Davis still needs all the cards we can 
send. There is no chance of sending 
too many. It is hard for us to realize 
that in China people are so poor that 
in some places, at least, one could go 
a lifetime without seeing a good pic- 
ture and that Chinese boys and girls 
will come to Sunday school and work 
and study and learn their lessons, and 





——$>—— 





A boy. a pony and a dog make up the 
perfect triumvirate. flere is Master Tay- 
lor, of Lucas county, Iowa, and his pony, 
posing for two-thirds of perfection. 





are delighted to be rewarded for faith- 
ful attendance and work by a pretty 
picture card. The cards win scholars, 
and the teachers endeavor to win souls. 
Every picture card means a scholar. 
Send any kind of a card with a bright 
picture, holiday, scenery or greeting. 
It is not necessary to erase the writing. 
Mark package “commercial paper for 
educational purposes,” and it will go 
at package rate of two ounces for a 
cent. I pack those I send in cereal 
boxes. Other materials that can be 
used are the Scripture text calendars 
for 1922 or previous years. Cut away 
the calendar part and send pictures 
only. Some of these calendars have 
Teally good pictures. Also old “Pelou- 
bet’s Select Sunday School Notes” and 
“Tarbell’s Notes on the Sunday School 
Lessons.” Most of us are using those 
for the current year, but the old ones 
would be very helpful to the Chinese 
preachers. Address packages to Rev. 
George Davis, 43 Hatamen Street, Pe- 
king, China. 
Sincerely yours, 
MISS C. E. R. 
Papers please copy. 





To Determine Size of Plaits 


To determine the size of plaits in a 
Dlaited skirt, subtract the number of 
inches in your waist measure from the 
number of inches in the width of the 
skirt. Divide the remainder by the 
Rumber of plaits you expect to have in 
the finished skirt. This will give you 


the number of inches to be taken up in 
each plait. 

Farm Bureau women in one commu- 
hity are planning friendship gardens. 
Last year they had a day for meeting 
aid exchange of seeds and plants. 
Women who had a cold frame grew the 
Seeds Of choice plants bought by wom- 


€n who had no cold frame, and they di- 
Vided the —. 


Refinis shing “To “refinish old work, 
C= and sandpaper and apply a coat 
4 WO Of varnish. If an easier way is 
oa remove the varnish with var- 
ee mover and finish as for new 

If the article is to be enameled, 


it does ne 
ot ne tk 1 
Varnis ed 1e removal of: old 


| 













SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old gg West Wind," 
by Th 
Copyright 1912 by 4 tha Browa & Ge. 








Why Striped Chipmunk Is Proud 
of His Stripes 


Old Mr. Chipmunk has seen big Mr. 
Bob Cat following closely along in the 
same path as little Mr. Meadow Mouse. 
He is afraid that Mr. Bob Cat will see 
Mr. Meadow Mouse and decide to eat him, 
as Mr. Bob Cat looks very hungry. But 
Mr. Chipmunk is not much of a hand to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. Grand- 
father Frog is telling the story to the 
Merry Little Breezes, so we will let him 
continue: 


“But old Mr. Meadow Mouse was a 
friend. He thought a great deal of Mr. 
Meadow Mouse, did little Mr. Chipmunk. 


He couldn’t bear to think of what would 
happen to Mr. Meadow Mouse if big Mr. 
Bob Cat should catch him. Then, almost 
without realizing what he was doing, lit- 
tle Mr. Chipmunk began to shout at big 
Mr. Bob Cat and to call him names. Of 
course, big Mr. Bob Cat looked up right 
away and saw little Mr. Chipmunk sit- 
ting- on the old stump. His eyes grew 
yellower and. yellower, he drew his lips 
back from his long, sharp teeth in a very 
angry way, and his little bob tail twitched 
and twitched. Then, with great leaps, 
he came straight for the old stump on 
which little Mr. Chipmunk was sitting. 
“Little Mr. Chipmunk didn’t wait for 
him to get there. Oh, my, no! He took 
one good look at those fierce, hungry, 
yellow eyes and long, cruel teeth, and 
then he whisked into a hole in the old 
stump. You see, there wasn't time to go 
anywhere else. Big Mr. Bob Cat found 
the hole in the stump right away. He 
snarled when he saw it. You see, it was 
too small, very much too small, for him 
to get into himself. But he could get one 
hand and arm in, and he did, feeling all 
around inside for little Mr. -Chipmunk. 
Little Mr. Chipmunk was frightened al- 
most to death. Yes, sir, he was frightened 
almost to death. He made himself just as 
flat as he could on the bottom of the hol- 
low and held his breath. 
“*VYou'd better come 


out of there, Mr. 


Chipmunk, or I'll pull you out!’ snarled 
Mr. Bob Cat. 

“Little Mr. Chipmunk just snuggled 
down flatter than ever and didn’t say a 


Bob Cat felt round and round 
inside the hollow stump and raked his 
long claws on the sides until little Mr. 
Chipmunk’s hair fairly stood up. Yes, sir, 
it stood right up on end, he was so 
scared. When it did that, it tickled the 
claws of Mr. Bob Cat. Mr. Bob Cat 
grinned. It was an ugly grin to see. Then 
he reached in a little farther and made a 
grab for little Mr. Chipmunk. His wide- 


word. Mr. 





| in your 





spread, sharp claws caught in little Mr. 
Chipmunk’s coat near the neck and tore 
little strips the whole length of it. 

“Of course little Mr. Chipmunk squealed 
with pain, for those claws hurt dreadfully, 
but he was glad that his coat tore. If it 
hadn’t, Mr. Bob Cat would surely have 
pulled him out. After a long time, Mr. 
Bob Cat gave up and went off, growling 
and snarling. When he thought it was 
safe, little Mr. Chipmunk crawled out of 
the old stump and hurried home. He ached 
and smarted terribly, and his little plain 
brown coat was torn in long strips. 

“This is what I get for meddling in 
the affairs of other folks!’ said little Mr. 
Chipmunk, bitterly. ‘If I'd just minded 
my own business, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened.’ 

“Just then he happened to look over to 
the house of Mr. Meadow Mouse. There 
was Mr. Meadow Mouse playing with his 
children. He didn’t know a thing about 
what his neighbor, little Mr. Chipmunk, 
had done for him, for you remember he 
hadn’t seen Mr. Bob Cat at all. Little 
Mr. Chipmunk grinned as well as he could 
for the pain. 

“‘T’'m glad I did it,’ he muttered. ‘Yes, 
sir, I'm glad I did it, and I’m glad that 
Neighbor Meadow Mouse doesn't know 
about it. I'm glad that nobody knows 
about it. 


‘A kindly deed’s most kindly done 
In secret wrought, and seen of none. 


And so I’m glad that no one knows.’ 

“Now just imagine how surprised little 
Mr. Chipmunk was, when in the fall it 
came time to put on a new coat, to have 
Old Mother Nature hand him out a bean- 
tiful striped coat instead of the little plain 
brown coat he had expected. Old Mother 
Nature's eyes twinkled as she said: 

‘*There’s a stripe for every tear 
old coat by the claws of Mr. 
Cat the day you saved Mr. Meadow Mouse, 
They are honor stripes, and hereafter you 
and your children and your children’s chil- 
dren shall always wear stripes.’ 

“And that is how it happens that little 
Striped Chipmunk comes by his striped 
coat, and why he is so proud of it, and 
takes such good care of it,” concluded 
Grandfather Frog. 

(Next week we will hear about our old 
friend, Peter Rabbit, and why he can not 
fold his hands.) 


made 
Bob 





ANTOINETTE’S SOAP 

Five pounds grease, any kind so it is 
clean; one can lye dissolved in one quart 
cold water, two tablespoons borax dis- 
solved in one-half cup water, one-half cup 
good ammonia, two tablespoonfuls sugar, 
one teaspoonful galt. 

To make, have grease just warm to 
hand, stir in lye which must be just luke- 
warm, lastly add borax, ammonia, sugar 
and salt, and stir until consistency of 
thick honey. This is the best of home- 
made soap and a good way to use up 
strong lard or tallow. Ready to use im- 
mediately, but age improves it. 

MRS. C. F. CARTER. 

Palo Alto County, lowa. 





Insurance can partly VW 
pay you for the damage \ 
that lightning may cause your 
home. Butnoamountof money \W 
has the power to restore a life that 
is gone. 

Why endure the constant fear of loss from 
lightning when the 


Dodd System of Lightning Protection 


can make you and your family and your 
property absolutely safe ? 


Most insurance companies make a reduc- 
tion in rates on buildings protected by the 
Dodd System. They have found that, 
properly installed, it absolutely removes 
all danger from lightning, the cause of 
more than half of all farm fires. 
Investigate for yourself. Get Prof. Dodd's .nter- 
esting 32-page book, “Light- 
ning”. Full of scientific facta on 
Hightnin and how to control it, 
‘or a copy today. It’s 


” BOO & STRUTHERS 
134 W. 8th St., Des Moiaes, — 


Why Burn Coal 


Wea yee get _ Bar heat 
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FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
































‘How to 





Batter Nut 


"Coffee. 


PAXTON & GALLAGHER 


Make: Clear Coffee 


Ati is avery mal matter.” Tn the first place, to make good coffee, it should 
be made the first thing,” or at least ten minutes before serving. . 
plenty of time for, ALL THE GOOD of the coffee to be extracted and it ‘allows 
time for thecoffee to’ “settle: 

Never boil y your coffe: llow 1 it to ) just come to a vigorous s boil, then’stir ‘the 
coffee grounds from*areund the’s ‘sides’ ‘SO o,they will soak and settexout Fon’ the 
lid, place the pot on the back’of the’ stove.t to keep hot,* but { fot boil further,’ 


Your “coffee will then be properly‘ made’and will be clear his Teadyt 





This’ allows 
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“60 Ways to Serve 
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Send for this Free Book of 
60 Tested Recipes 


Of all meats ham is the most popular. Yet it is usually 
served only in two or three timeworn ways—boiled or 
broiled, or as the old standby, “‘ham and eggs.” 


' This book will show you threescore appetizing ways of 
preparing and serving this tempting meat. You can have 
ham often, yet in never-ending variety. 


Of course, you’ll want to use Armour’s Star, famous as 
“The Ham What Am.” These are the choicest hams pos- 
sible to produce—from young, tender, corn-fed animals, 
Government Inspected, cured in the sweet, mild Star cure, 
then smoked in the stockinet covering to intensify the flavor 
and retain the rich juices. For the finest ham you ever 
tasted, insist on ‘‘Armour’s Star’”’ from your dealer. 


Write today to Division S, Department of Food 
Economics, Armour and Company, Chicago, for the 
Book of Recipes, ‘60 Ways of Serving a Ham.” 












ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


e 
MArmours 
ST A HAM, BACON 


AND LARD 

Like Star Ham, Armour’s Star Bacon bears 
the Oval Label, our mark of top quality. It 
is the choicest of the millions of pounds we 
cure yearly. 

For Star Leaf Lard we use only pure leaf 
fat—tried out inopen kettles, which permits{~ 
all moisture to escape. Unexcelled for 
baking and frying. 
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Old Carpets Made Into | 
Beautiful New Rugs 


Why throw away your old carpets when there is 


VU 


Ni 
= 


so much good material in them? We will tear 
up your old carpets, clean and re-weave them 
into fluffy, new, serviceable rugs. In this way 


you have, at comparatively small cost, beautiful 

rugs that will wear for years. 

Send for our free catalog telling about our meth- 

ods, how to ship your carpets, and complete prices. 
NOTE: If any rug agent calls, be 
carries proper credentials, including 
tags, of the Reliable Rug Co. of Des 


RELIABLE RUG COMPANY 


840 Twelfth Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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'Giic. Sasbath School Lessoul 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews, 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa. 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {fs copyrighted. 
“ duced by any other paper until special! written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 





The Sabbath School Lesson must not be “a 
) ' 








Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 22, 1923. Exodus, 2:1 to 
19:25; 32:1 to 33:23; Deuteronomy, 
34:1-8. Printed, Exodus, 14:10, 13-22.) 

“(10) And when Pharaoh drew nigh, 
the children of Israel lifted up their 
eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians were 
marching after them; and they were 
sore afraid and the children of Israel 
cried out unto Jehovah. 

“(13) And Moses said unto the peo- 
ple, Fear ye not, stand still, and see 
the salvation of Jehovah, which he will 
work for you today: for the Egyptians 
whom ye have seen today, ye shall 
see them again no more forever. (14) 
Jehovah will fight for you, and ye shall 
hold your peace. (15) And Jehovah 
said unto Moses, Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward. 
(16) And lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thy hand over the sea, and 
divide it: and the children of Israel 
shall go into the midst of the sea on 
dry ground, (17) And I, behold, I will 
harden the hearts of the Egyptians, 
and they shali go in after them: and 
I will get me honor upon Pharoah, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, 
and upon his horsemen. (18) And the 
Egyptians shall know that I am Je- 
hovah, when I have gotten me honor 
upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horse- 


men. (19) And the angel of God, who 
went before the camp of Israel, re- 
moved and went behind them; and the 
pillar of cloud removed from before 
them, and stood behind them: (20) 


and it came between the camp of Egypt 
and the camp of Israel; and there was 
the cloud and the darkness, yet gave it 
light by night: and the one came not 
near the othe all the night. (21) And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all the 
night, and made the sea dry land, and 


the waters were divided. (22) And the 
children of Israel went into the midst 
of the sea upon the dry ground: and 


the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand, and on their left.” 

Only three or four incidents of the 
earlier life of Moses are recorded in 
the Pentateuch, or the first five books 
of Moses. The incidents connected 
with his birth, his banishment from 
Egypt because he rescued a_ brother 
Hebrew who was being cruelly beaten, 
his employment as head shepherd by 
Jethro, the Midianite priest, and his 
marriage to Jethro’s daughter, are all 
that we told of the first eighty 
years of his life. From the address of 
Stephen (Acts, 7:22), we learn that he 
was “instructed in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians; and he was mighty in 
his words and works.” From the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews we learn that he re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter and voluntarily cast his lot 
with his oppressed people, undertaking 
to champion their and all for 
conscience sake. God prepared Moses 
for the work He intended him to do by 
giving him a wide range of education 
and experience. When he is ready for 
his life work, God Himself to 
him in the burning bush, tells Moses 
what this life work is to be, and over- 
rides his excuses by the promise that 
He will be with him. 

Pharaoh refuses to give the children 
of Israel their freedom, but after the 
ten plagues had come upon the Egyp- 
tians, he finally consents. Under the 
direction of God the Hebrews celebrate 
the passover supper. 

Reading the previous chapter care- 
lessly, we naturally receive the im- 
pression that but a day or two, or a 


are 


cause, 


reveals 











few days at most, intervened between 
the passover supper and the passage 
of the Red Sea. If we think it over 
a little we will see that it must haye 
been at the very least a period of gey. 
eral weeks, and in all probability about 
three months. The children of Israel, 
employed, as many of them were, on 
the public works, were necessarily 
scattered over a district of country ag. 
most as large as one of our average 
states; and to get these together at 
tameses, the starting point, with their 
wives and children, and the cattle of 
those engaged in farming, was a mat- 
ter of great labor and difficulty ip 
those days when there were no rail. 
roads, no matter how swift the meg. 
sengers may have been. An army of 
six hundred families can not, even with 
all our modern facilities, be brought 
together in a few days; and it would 
be vastly more difficult if they had to 


bring their wives, children, and live 
stock with them. 
(In the St. James version this jg 


translated “six hundred thousand.” It 
is more likely families, for the word 
here translated “thousands” is trans 
lated “families” in quite a number of 
places in the Pentateuch and historical 
books of the Bible.) 

Even after they had reached the ren- 
dezvous, forward movement with this 
mixed multitude and cattle and sheep 
could be made only by very slow de 
grees. Finally the people were got to 
gether, an organization effected, and 
they went up armed, in orderly fashion, 
After leaving Rameses their next camp 
was at Succoth, a journey of about 
fifteen miles. At journey of this legnth 
must be followed by more or less rest, 
After breaking camp at Succoth they 
marched toward Etham, which seems 
to have been a fortification on the 
great wall, and again camped. 

The fear of meeting regular soldiers, 
either the Egyptians who guarded the 
wall, or the allied tribes outside, seems 
to have dismayed them; and _ they 
turned southward and marched about 
fifty miles to a place called Pi-hahi- 
roth, literally “the place where the 
reeds grow,” which seems to have been 
in the neighborhood of Suez, the begin- 
ning of the Red Sea and the terminus 
of the Suez canal. Word then reached 
them that Pharaoh was pursuing them, 
and from the bitter complaint made at 
this point and recorded in Exodus, 1 
11-12, it is clear that in their previous 
camps there had been like complaining. 
It would be very strange and wonder 
ful, if we consider the confusion nee 
essarily incident to a marching mob of 
some two million people, fatigued with 
marching, often fighting for wate, 
food, and a place to pitch their tents 
if there were no complaints, 

In the meantime the seventy days of 
the Egyptian mourning for the first 
born, during which no other work o 
business could be attended to by the 
Egyptians, were ended, and Pharaoh 
began to wonder why he had allowed 
the entire business of the country @ 
be deranged and ruined by the depart 
ure of two million bondsmen, and l 
his counsel with his courtiers said, 
“What is this we have done, that % 
have let Israel go from serving US: 
(Exodus, 14:5). He, therefore, made 
ready his chariots, six hundred i 
number, andeordered a pursuit. The 
officers on the forts at Etham would # 
once apprise him that the tribes we 
not attempting to enter the wilderness 
as he had expected, but turned south 
ward as if they hoped to cross the R 
Sea. He at once conceived that they 
were shut in as in a trap and theif 
capture would be an easy matter. 

The confusion of the camp of sraeh 
while they were resting at Pi-hahiro 
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when they heard that the mighty Pha- 
raoh was pursuing them with his far- 
famed chariots, can be imagined rather 
than described; and while they cried 
ynto the Lord for help (Exodus, 14:10), 
they at the same time bitterly upbraid- 
ed Moses, asking if there was not room 
enough in Egypt for graves, that he 
must bring them out into the wilder- 


ness to be slaughtered, and _ their 
corpses lie unburied in the desert 
sands. Did we not tell you so at Suc- 


coth and at Etham? 


Moses, ever calin in the presence of 
danger, kept the alarm from degener- 
ating into ruinous panic. “The Lord 
will fight for you,” said he to the ter- 
yified multitude, “and ye shall hold 
your peace,” words which shone out on 
the despairing multitude, to use the 
fine figures of Ebers, “like the sun ris- 
ing in calm majesty on the lost and 
almost spent traveler.” But while Mo- 
ses told them to be still, or that they 
should be still, he at the same time 
qaied unto his God. The prayer is not 
recorded; the answer is: “Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israe] that they go for- 
ward.” 

The passage of the Red Sea is plain- 
ly stated to have been made possible 
by the power of God speaking thru 
Moses by natural causes. The general 
opinion among those who have investi- 
gated the matter is that their camp 
was very near the present site of Suez, 
and that they crossed either at that 
point, where the bay has only the 
breadth of two-thirds of an English 
mile, or below the town toward the 
south, where the bank retires in a deep 
bend to the west, leaving a breadth of 
water of from three to four miles, and 
where the water is ordinarily very 
shallow. In comparatively recent 
years, prior to the construction of the 
Suez canal, the natives were able to 
wade it. Whatever may have been the 
point, and this can not now be known 
beyond question, nor can the changes 
that time has made be determined, the 
passage was made at the time of great 
atmospheric disturbances: “And Mo- 
ses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all the 
night,” or by forcing the water out of 
the narrow channel opposite Suez into 
the wider bay. From the account given 
i Psalms, 77:17-20, referring specifi- 
ically to this passage, we are told: 


“The clouds poured out water; 

The skies sent out a sound: 

Thine arrows also went abroad. 

The voice of thy thunder was in the 
whirlwind; 

The lightnings lightened the world: 

The earth trembled and shook. 

Thy way was in the sea, 

And thy paths in the great waters, 

And thy footsteps were not known. 

Thou leadest thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


We are told still further that the 
pillar of cloud, which guided the chil- 
dren of Israel by day and became a 
pillar of fire by night, as the Hebrews 
(tossed the sea moved from the front 
‘0 their rear, and was a cloud of dark- 
hess to the Egyptians but a light to 
the Hebrews, “so that the one came 
Not near the other all night.” This 
(oud was the Shechinah, or the sym- 
bol of the presence of Jehovah which 
led them thru the wilderness. It was 
hot an unnatural symbol, for eastern 
amies still follow in many cases sig- 
hals of fire and smoke kindled at the 
front of the march. Bearing these 
facts in mind, it is easy to imagine 
What actually occurred. The Egyp- 
Nang would mistake the pillar of cloud 
as indicating the head of the line, and, 
eretore, fatigued as they must have 
om concluded not to undertake the 
ode such a wild, stormy and tem- 
of “. night. Meanwhile all night 
“ _ children of Israel patiently 
ot he continued their journey 
a = and tempest, having confi- 
el — leader, until toward 
side a were safely on the other 
ar e Egyptians naturally sup- 
they could cross wherever Israel 








crossed; and would. have crossed, had 
it not been that at the lifting of the 
staff of Moses the wind suddenly 
changed and instead of blowing water 
out of the channel blew it in with in- 
creased force on account of the now 
rising tide. 

The result of this was not merely the 
salvation of Israel, but the ruin of the 
Egyptian monarchy for a good many 
years. A writing known as the great 
Harris Papyrus, an Egyptian document, 
referring to this date, says: “The 
population of Egypt had broken away 
over the borders, and among those who 
remained there was no commanding 
voice for many years. Hence Egypt 
fell under dynasties which ruled the 
towns. One killed the other in wild 
and fatal enterprises. Other disasters 
succeeded, in the shape of years of 
famine.” 

The great lesson of the text is that 
when in the line of duty unforeseen 
difficulties confront us, with dangers 
in front and enemies behind, the only 
way to do is to go forward. The Lord 
will always open up a way to the man 
who is walking in the plain path of 
duty. Always aim to keep your head, 
as Moses did, and when others are dis- 
couraged or despondent, seek His guid- 
ance, knowing that He has never for- 
saken those who trust in Him. 





Fashion Department 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 1723—Tiered Skirts Are in Vogue— 
This charming afternoon dress with the 
popular tiered skirt is one you can make 
very easily and at little expense. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
32-inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 


trasting and 2 yards binding. 


No. 1164—Cute Sailor Suit for the Small 
Boy—Straight trousers that button over 
the sailor waist with large pearl buttons 
lend a very smart air to this new style 
for a boys’ suit. Cut in sies 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 5% yards braid. 


No. 1655—Neat and Comfortable Apron-~ 
You simply can’t help but like this apron 
because it is so easy to make, easy to slip 
on and the annoyance of slipping straps 
while you are sweeping, dish-washing and 
“what not’? is done away with because 
the back of the apron is cut the same as 
the front. Cut in one size and requires 
2% yards 27-inch material with 9 yards 
trimming. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10e 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. <A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10c. Remit in stamps 
or coin, and send all orders to the Pattern 
Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
Allow about one week for the delivery of 
patterns or fashion quarterly. 





Montgomery Ward ?@, — 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the Most Progressive 





This Catalogue offers a Saving on 
everything you need for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


Think of having in your own Home a book as complete 
as a big Department Store with illustrations and prices 
of everything you need to buy. 


Think of the satisfaction, the convenience, and the 
saving of looking through this book and finding the low- 
est price—the right price to pay for whatever you buy. 


There is a real pleasure and a Saving in this book for 
every member of your family. 


And this new complete Spring Catalogue, 566 Pages, 


may just as well be yours. 


One copy is Yours—if you 


simply fill in and return the coupon below. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 


Everything this book shows 
is of Ward Quality. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. is a house 
of low prices. We aim to offer 
a saving on everything you 
buy. But we never sacrifice 
quality to makea low price. 


Ward Quality means full 
value, long service merchan- 
dise, the kind that stands ex- 
amination and use. 


For The Home: 
Everything the woman needs to 
beautify her home, every practical 
article of daily use, furniture, car- 
pets, kitchen cabinets—everything 
—and always the prices offer you 
a Saving. 


For The Woman: 
Everything for your personal use 
from wearing apparel of every 
kind to sewing machines. There 
is a big saving here for you on all 
your personal needs. 


For The Man: Clothing, 
shoes,underwear automobile tires, 
tools—everything a man needs for 
himself or for the farm. 

Send the coupon now. Learn the 
pleasure, the Saving this Mont- 
gomery Ward Catalogue will bring 
into your home. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 
St.Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 





Prompt and ard Quality, and th 
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To 
MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 

Dept U-33 
Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Fort Worth, 

Portland,Ore. (Mail this cou 
pon to the house nearest you. ) 

Please mail me my free copy 
of Montgomery Ward’s complete 
1923 Spring Catalogue. 




























ADJUSTABLE 

SUN BOARD 

Stopped at any 
angle. Open 
wide for full 
sunshine, 
Partly open 


Raise Every 
K with a 
CPozyY KOOP 


CHICK SavVER 





for shade. 
Close tight for warmth. 
When open, sunlight 







Sun- reaches every part of 
shine the coop. 

and Draft 

Preef Ven. 

tilation. 


entifically designed to “% 
supply ample sunshine, 
ventilation without draft 
and eliminate dampness, 
ehill, vermin and disease. 
Ratproof, screened upper front admits alr above 
chickse—meo drafts, Kemovabie bottom for 
cleaning. Handle for carrying. Partition to sepa- 
rate two hen broods removabie for larger chicks. 
Removable, roof 36 inches long. Sturdily built of 
best materials. Thoroughly painted. Hundreds 
of enthusiastic owners. Guaranteed to save 
chicks and promote vigorous growth. 
Bee your Dealer or send name fux illustreted ace and prices. 
Write Tod 

EXIRA, 1owaA 


Freight Prepaid. 
@. F, MANUFACTURING CO, Box Ww 













13= Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle cee Cay 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Dc ew os 

Fibre Board, Seif Re culated. 
$6.98 bors 140 - Chick 

Brooder. Or both for tit $ 
21.95 Buys 230-Feg vi 1B 
9.95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 

Both When Ordered Together, Only $29.96 
on ress Prepaid 


Rockies and Allowed West 
te Order now. Share 



































Don’ t let White Diarrhea, 

Cholera, Blackhead and other 
infectious diseases kill off 
your chicks, Save the chicks 
and prevent disease by using 


| Dr. Grawcock’s 
Long-Green Poultry Tablets ,™ 







malonth 
Acombination of the most effective internal anti- 


septics knownto science. They kill thegerms and keep 
@isease from getting a start. itis the only preparation 
made by the original prescription of Dr, Grawcock, a 
specialist for 26 years. Use it in the drinking water. Coste 
you nothing if not satisfied. Packages, 50c and #1 00, 
If your dea ave it, order direct, sent by express 

upon receipt of price ame your express office, 


THE NU-TONE COMPANY 
301 Utility Building Ft. Wayne, Indiana 





CHICK 
FEEDS 


, Write today for Seed and Poultry 
| supply Catalog and Price List. 


Tp.lb.Gomlal & (@uypacoy 
614 Jackson St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GEO.H.LEE'S NEW PouttRy BooK 


AND EGG RECORD 
Just Out- 400,000 Copies FREE 


Tells about wry 4 poultry trouble and disease Z- 
0 P i”. 


Goulds 








how to avoid, how to remedy when already 
Present. Mr. Le e jsthe most widely consulted 
‘chicken doctor’*inthe world This latest 
is much larger and better, reget pcord 
uable new matter, also one year dally eg@ record 
sf Sonn 7 ards, Free atany dealer handling Lee’ 
liter or Germox< one, or write us stating um 
OF ne you have 


0. H, LEE CO., F52 52 Harney Sta., Omaha, Neb. Neb, 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1028 has many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their prices, their care, 
disease and remedies All about tncubators- 
their prices and their operation. All about poul 
try houses and how to build them. It's an ency. 
clopedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 20c 


C.C. SHOEMAKER. Box 1252 FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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BABY CHICKS— Hatching Eggs 


All popular breeds from Hardy Ozark stock. Catalog 
free. Kennedale Hatche ry, _Springfe id, Missouri. 











I. Reds, #15 per 
Gauls 


¥ C. W. Leghorn chicks, 612.15 
. 100; prepaid, from good stock; circular. 
Hatchery, Tipton, lowa 

Purebred, postpaid. Rocks. 


5 
Mary $s Baby Chicks, Reds. Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, $18 per 100. Leghorns #16 per 100; live de- 
| livery guaranteed. C. Mary, Norwalk, Iowa. 











ABY CHICKS Sc AND UP. Postpaid. 
{ Live arrival guaranteed; 12 varieties; catslog 
free. Mis part Cc hickeriles, c dineta . Mo, 











Leading varieties; standard bred, 


! BABY CHICKS vigorous, heavy laying stock. 


Lowest prices, best quality. Postpaid. Illustrated 
{ catalog free. Superior Poultry Co., Windsor, Mo. 





ABY Chicks. We can furnish 
varieties of the finest quality, 
egg producing flocks; price lst free. 
Austin, Minnesota. 
; MEINORCAS. 


LL 


chicks from 25 
purebred, high 
A. A. Ziemer, 








INGLE Comb Black Minore as exc suatyely. Bplen. 

did purebred, farm range flock; Pape strain. 

Eges 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25; 100, 86.00. Baby Chicks, 100, 
$17.00. Oscar Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 


MESOBLLAN EOUS. 


| poamere, co Chickens, Desk, Geese, Guineas, 
Baby Chicks, Hatching eggs, Incubators; 
farmers prices; catalogue free. Poultry Farm, 
| Box D, Janesville, Minn. 








rrr nr 





| ARGE Illustrated Poultry Book Free. Postal 
' brings it. Turkeys, Geese, Guineas, Chickens. 
; Steck and Eggs, Dogs, Pets. Home Stock Farm, Sellersville Pa. 














The Poultry 


! Poultry raisers are invited to eontribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 
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Lime and Grit 
The chief function of grit is to pro- 
vide “hen’s teeth” to crushing 
the food, and to prevent impaction of 
food in the gizzard. 
The chief function of lime is to pro- 


or aids 


vide materials for egg and bone struc- 
ture. Grit will not take the place of 
lime, and lime can not take the place 
of grit. Chickens may pick up enough 
grit on the range, tho that is very 
doubtful and should not be taken for 
granted, but there is little chance of 
their getting on the range sufficient 
lime to supply the body needs. The 
necessity of a supply of lime or cal- 
cium for the formation of egg shells 
is reported in Rhode Island Bulletin 
No. 84, in the following analysis of egg 
shells: Carbonate of lime, 93.71 per 
cent; carbonate of magnesia, 1.39 per 
cent; phosphate of lime, .76 per cent; 
organic substance, 4.24 per cent. 

The New York experiment station 
reported thru W. P. Wheeler, in its 
twenty-sixth annual report, that where 
oyster shell was the only mineral feed 
given to hens aside from that contained 


| in the grains, in one case 84 per cent 


and in another over 88 per cent of the 
lime of the egg shell was unaccounted 
for by any feed given aside from the 
oyster shell. When broken glass was 
substituted for the oyster shell, fewer 
eggs were laid and the shells were 
thinner. 

The size of grit used and the size of 
the oyster shell used should be suited 
to the age of the stock to which it is 
fed. Clam shell is sometimes given in- 
stead of oyster shell, but clam shell is 
not considered of as good feeding value 
as oyster shell. 

It is well to remember that the hen 
in her body has her own bank and 
makes her own deposits. If the deposit 
of lime in her system is not sufficient 
for her daily requirements for growth 
and egg production, she draws on her 
own skeleton to provide egg shell. Like 


the family of any mother, the family 
of the hen suffers when she is out of 
condition. Thin shelled eggs mean 
| bones below par in the chicks. Puny 
chicks have cost poultry breeders a 
fortune. From shell to show room 
chickens require lime. The penalty 


for not providing it is breakage of eggs 


| in shipment because of thin shells, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 





weak legs, deformed backs and crooked 
breast bones of chicks. 


Fertility of Eggs 

A subscriber 

“My male bird died this week. How 
long will it be before the eggs will lose 
fertility? I must send away for the 
new male, and I want to set eggs as 
long as they will stand a chance of be- 
ing fertile.” 

If the male bird was ailing long be- 
fore he died, the chances are that the 
fertility will be low or absent. If he 
died from accident while in good health 
fertility will not entirely stop before 
three weeks are up. 

It will take from six to ten days af- 
ter the new male is put with the pen 
before the eggs will be fertile. 


writes: 





Layers or Breeders 


When a pen is chosen for breeding 
birds, it may mean that either the 
breeders or the layers must be shut 
up. If this is the case, the better plan 
is to give the breeders free range. The 
variety of insect and animal food that 
they pick up on the range, the tid-bits 


of green food, the contact with the 
earth, puts pep into the breeders, and 


means chicks that 
and not to merely 


pep in the breeders 
are hatched to live, 
cheep and die. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 13, 1993, 





BABY CH Cc HICKS 





HARDY HEALTHY CHICKS 


$12 PER 100 AND UP. fi: Sri che im iise Quay 


BARKED, WHITE and BUFF 


LA WING merit, in the following varieties: 
ROCKS, (SeaTe 8 and JK EF 

BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
ISLAND REDS. Postpaid, full 
FOR HATCHING. Safe arrival 
Hatching; also pane neg 
before ordering elsewhe References 4 banks. 


STARVED ROCK HATCHERY, Box 28- WwW, 


and a good 


WYWYANDOTTES, 
WHITE and BROWN LEGHORNS, 
100% live delivery guaranteed, 
batch guaranteed. 
BIRDS. New Catalog just out. Get it at once 





WHITE and 
RHODE ; 
ALSO EGGS 
Also Custom 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 








$10.50 AND UP. 





DAY OLD CHICKS 


Produced from pure-bred, heavy laying flocks, well-fed and 
handled to produce strong, vigorons chicks that will live 


and grow. Wh. and Br. Leghorns, 3, 87; 100, $13; 500, $62.50. 

Anconas, 5, $7.50; 100, 14; 500, 667.50. Wh. Wyan. and Buff Orpingtons, 50, $9; 100, 617; 
500, $82.50. Mixed, all varieties, 100, $11; 500, $52.50. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Postpaid. Order direct from this ad and get them when you wantthem. We want your 
business. Bank reference. Catalog free. 

HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, Box N-10, Decatur, Illinois 


Barred Rocks and Reds, 







































BABY CHICKS, 
F R E E * SOL-HOT BROODER WITH 
MILLER BABY CHICKS 
Get away from hatching losses. Order your 
baby chicks from the Miller Hatcheries this month. 
500 chick Sol-Hot Brooder FREE with $100 order; 
1,000 chick brooder free with $20u order. Miller guar- 
antees 97% live delivery. 2ist successful season. 
These low prices good for April only. Order from 
this ad or write for 32 page catalog. 











Per 100 Per 500 Per 1,000 

Barred Rocks $17.00 $80.00 $150.00 
White Rocks 20.00 95.00 185.00 
Bult Rocks...... er «+. 20.00 95.00 185.00 
7 ite W yandottes. os Geeevene 20.00 95.00 185.00 
L. Wyandottes....... cose 2000 95.00 185.00 
Golden Wyandotte 5. 115.00 200.00 
 , T.. 0. TORS cccsce 7 80.00 150.00 
eS ee = 80.00 750.00 
6. C. Buff Orpingtons... . 20.00 95.00 185.00 
8.C. White Orpingtons 23.00 100.00 190.00 
8. C. Black Minorcas........ 23.00 100.00 190.00 
W. F. B. Spanish........... 28.00 125.00 230.00 
Black Langshans........... 20.00 95.00 185.00 
Light Brahmas.............. 30.00 140.00 265.00 
S.C. M. ABCOMRS......cc.000 17.00 80.00 150.00 
8.C. Buff Leghorns..... ... 17.00 80.00 150.00 
R. C. Brown Leghorns...... i7.00 80.00 150.00 
8. C. Brown Leghorns..... . 15.00 70.00 135 00 
8. C. White Leghorns.. . 15.00 70.00 135.00 
Odds and Ends . 14.00 65.00 125.00 





MILLER POU LTRY FAKMS 


Box 537 Lancaster, Mo. 





CHICKS $10.50 AND UP. 


Heavy 


laying quality, from personally inspected 
and Hogan tested hens, in leading varie- 
ties. Prices: Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 
Anconas, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, $72.50. White, 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, 60, $9; 100, 
$17; 500, 382.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
50, $9.50; 100, $18; 500, 88. White and 
Brown Leghorns, 50, $7; 100, $13; 500, $62.50. 
Mixed, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $52.50. Only one grade 
and that the BEST. POSTP AID, 97% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order now from this AD and get them 
when you want them. Free catalog. You Need It. 
Reference: Lincoln National or American National 
Bank, Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 526, Lincoln, Ill. 
Albert Steb, Prop., Member I. B.C. A. 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth incubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make real jayers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and on a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
list 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 


Quality Chicks 


Of the first 100 orders we re- 

ceived this spring, 63 were 

..from customers who had or- 

dered chicks from us before. 

18 Purebred Varieties 

Satished customers our best ad 

MURRAY McMURRAY 

_Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 





Emmetsburg, lowa 


















Gow Low Prices 


Box ‘58, 


Edgland Baby Chicks 


Purebred 8. C. W. Leg- 
horns exclusively since 1906 Prompt shipment. 
100% live delivery, prepald. Guaranteed. We ship 
C. O, D. on 10% deposit. Nothing but white eggs set. 
Free instructive catalog gives detatled information. 
Eight weeks old pullets. KGGLAND FARMS, 


KGGS and STUCK 


Dept. WwW, Mt. Vv Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


I 


2. BABY CHICKS 


Twelve pure bred varieties 
Scents up, postpaid. 35,000 every 
Tuesday. Big catalog free. 


Lawton A. Reiling, Bellevue, lowa 


gy Baby chicks are best. Bred to lay; hatc hed 
to live. Kighteen purebred varieties, also mixed, 
llc each. Leghorns, 13c; Rocks, Reds. Wyandottes, 
Anconas, 15c; Orpingtons, 17¢; Brahmas, Langshans, 
2ic; Minorcas, 20c. Postpaid. Bafe arrival. Catalog. 
Magnolia Hate hery, Magonolla, Illinois. 
I ABY CHIC KS: All popular breeds from pure- 
bred free range flocks, Farm Bureau Super- 
vision; twenty six years experience. Free {llustra- 
ted catalog contains experimental station recom- 
mendations for raising chicks. Judson Hatchery, 
Galesburg, liltnota. 
I ABY CHICKS from 
strains. Live delivery guaranteed. Fifteen 
leading pure breeds. Catalog Free SMiTh 
BROTHERS HATCHERIES, Mexico, 
Missourt. 


I ABY CHIEX: Eggs, from 
white, extra heavy laying, Laros strain, S.C. 
W. Leghorn chix, $17.00 per 100; eggs 87.50 per 100. 
10% discount on all orders before April 10. Extra low 
prices after May 25. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa, 
\TURDY baby chicks—Our own hatching—12 
\ varieties. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for 
free catalog and new low prices. WALLER HATCH- 

ERY, l¢év0 Bluff St., Des Moines, Iowa. 




















heavy egg producing 





vigorous, tleecy- 














BABY CHICKS 











oops aaah ad 
Have this mark of distinction saaceaaaty your chicks 
We sell chicks only from early maturing 


heavy laying stock. Request our free 
Poultry Book and attractive prices, 
Wapasie Valley Hatchery, Independence, lows 


CUT PRICES 


Highest quality baby chicks from one of the 

largest batchers and sellers of baby chicks {a 
the worid. 

2's Million’ For 1923 

Big production enables us to under- 

sell. Customers report our stock éu- 

C perior to many others. Read these 

prices and order from this adv. and 

get some service. Prices are postpaid, 

Asstd. mxd.: 25, 63; 50, $5.50; 100, $10; 500, $47.50. 

Wh. or Brown Leghorns, 25, $3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, 

$12; 500, $57.50. Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, An- 

conas, 25, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $67.50. R. C. 

Reds, Wh. Rocks, 25, 84.75; 50, $9; 100, $17; 500, 

$82.50, Wh. Wyan., Minorcas, Buff Orpington, 

25. $5; 50, $9.50; 100, 618; 500, 687.50. Other breeds 

as low correspondingly. Big catalog tells how to 








raise chicks, shows batchery and farms. Drop 
post card today. 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


Member International Baby Chick Association ‘ 











HU Ss K YY. Cc H 1 c K 8 
Pure bred, healthy chicks from 
selected heavy laying flocks. We are 
booking orders now—March and April de- 
livery. Leghorns, $14.00 per 100; Rocks, 
Reds and Wyandottes, $16.00 per 100, Dis- 
» Counts On quantity orders. A usefal 
3 premium free with every pur- 
chase. Catalog free, giving 30 he|pful combination 
orders, Including feed, brooders, fountains, feeders, 
etc. You will tind just the combination for which 
you have been looking, and we will save you money, 

too. WECKEL BROS., Box 39W, Moline, i 


750,000 CHICKS 


$10. 50 per 100 AND UP, 
Hogan tested, well-kept, heavy 
flocks. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
50, 87: 100, 813; 500, $62.50. Bar. Rocks, At 
conas, 50, $7.50; 100, $14: 500, 667.50, Reds, 
White Rocks, Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, 615; 500, 
$72 50. Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandot 
100, $17; 500, $82.50. Mixed 100, 611; 5) 
$52.50. Postpaid and full live delivery guaranteed. 
Order right from this ad. Also Kggs for Hateh- 








tes, 50, $9; 


img. Free Catalog. Ref. 4 Banks. Tri-State 
Matcheries, Box 516, Archbold, Ohio 





Make Big Layers 


100% live delivery guar- 
| anteed. Write today for 
Prof. King's own catalog; tree. 
Pure breeding and —_ we y one 
by Prof. Irving King ~bred 
chicks sold only by 
THE 10WA CHICe HATCHERY 
Box M, 


CHICKS | 












Rhode Island Reds. We hate 
Reds exclusively, both combs. 
8 Order 


10th year, customers in 
now, live delivery guaranteed. Prep . Coe 
lar and latest fe pecan HATCHERY 

s Moines, lows 


P. A. station 


ee ee 

e H t C SJ PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION 
AND SELECT GRAS 

from 40 breeds, heavy layers, 4 kinds 
of ducklings. Postage PAID. Live 8 

rival guaranteed. Our Hatcheries Ns 
and WEST from which to ship. A mon 

feed FREE. Big Catalog free, stem” 


N appreciated. bier 0. 
abob Hatcheries, _Box A-7, -7, es 


Baby Chicks — Hatching Eggs 


SPECIAL OFFER: Will have about af 
White Kock chicks April 19 and 22d, 16c. Get 
general price list on Chicks and Hatching Ege 
Hedberg Seed & Poultry Co., oxholm, Io 














“Devil’s Glen’ Chix 


Buy your chix from one of the oldest hatcheris 
in Middle West. Eleventh season; Popular varietey 
priced right. Catalog Devil’s Glen Pow 
Farm, Box 7, Bettendorf, lowa. 








eo Chicks, April delivery; Broiler »U REBRED Baby Chicks; wel! hatched, vigor 
chicks 10c; Leghorns llc, Rocks and Reds 12c, chicks from best flocks obtainable. Ls 
postpaid, delivery guaranteed. Order from this ad. | livery guaranteed. Prompt service. Botns 
Quality Poultry Farm, Windsor, Missourt. Hatchery, Atlantic, Iowa. 
———aa= 
ABY Chix. Fourteen ee postpaid; 100% From sixteen pure bred breeds 
I arrival guaranteed. atalog on request. BABY CHICKS for 1923. Write for catalog. ure 


O'Connell Farms & Ratchets, Lost Nation, lowa. 





mer Hatchery, Fairmont, Minn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 13, 1923 
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Control of Bacillary White 
Diarrhea 

Bulletin No. 22 of contro] series of 
Massachusetts agricultural experiment 
station is devoted to the control of 
pacillary white diarrhea. The bulletin 
states: “The elimination of bacillary 
white diarrhea depends on two factors: 
first, the finding of infected birds in 
the breeding flock, thru the application 
fa blood serum test; and secondly, 
the removal of these birds from the 
preeding flock and the protection of 
the growing flock from infection. Be- 
cause of the fact that one without the 
other is comparatively useless, the de- 
partment of veterinary science is now 
requiring that those receiving service 
under the poultry disease elimination 
law agree to take certain steps in clear- 
ing their flocks of reacting birds, and 
Jikewise agree to observe certain sim- 
ple precautions in keeping their grow- 
ing flocks free from infection. 

“It has been conclusively proved that 
white diarrhea is an ovarian infec- 
tion. Chicks which survive frequently 
become permanent bacillus carriers, 
with the ovary the important seat of 
infection. Eggs from such carriers 
aften harbor the disease organisms in 
the yolk, and chicks that develop in 
infected eggs may in turn become in- 
fected and have the disease at time of 
hatching. The organism of the disease 
may be transmitted to normal chicks 
thru infected droppings, thus produc- 
ing an epidemic and completing the cy- 
cle of infection. Since it has been def- 
initely proved that bacterium pullorus 
is the causative factor in this disease, 
and that eggs may gain infection from 
infected ovuries, the infected individ- 
val must be sought and = eliminated 
from the breeding flock.” 

The Massachusetts plans for the 
year 1922-23 is for the department of 
veterinary science an animal pathol- 
ogy of the Massachusetts agricultural 
experiment station to give their serv- 
jees to poultrymen who are willing to 
cooperate in eliminating  bacillary 
white diarrhea from their flocks by 
adopting one of the following plans for 
testing and by observing the precau- 
tions listed under “Control Measures”: 

“Testing plan No. 1—Tests on birds 
one year of age or older: 

“A flock of hens is to be considered 
free from infection when reactors do 
hot exist in the breeding flock after 
the following plan has been carried 
out: 

"(a) First test at the age of one year 
or older, 

“(b) Second test on non-reactors, 
fix to twelve months later. 

ty this plan, each adult in the 
breeding flock will have been tested 
‘wice, 

“Testing plan No. 2—Tests on pul - 
lets: 

“A flock of pullets is to be consid- 
ered free from infection when it is the 
Product of a flock which has already 
been tested twice, and when on test it 
COntains no reactors. Three tests are 
thes required, as follows: 

(a) Original test when the birds are 
“ght to twelve months old. 

“(b) Non reactors tested again six 
twelve months later. 

“(e) Third test rade on the off- 
pring of the birds already tested 
Wice, 

“Testing plan No. 8—Alternate plan 
for tests on pullets: 

Seats of pullets is to be consid- 

ree from infection when produced 

= ber the following plan, and when, on 

the last of the following tests, no re- 

actors are found to exist. The proced- 

We is as follows: 

“(a) Origin ; 





; test when birds are 
ight to twelve months old. 

(b)  Non-r« actors tested again four 
"0 six weeks later, 
, “(o) Offspring of the above flock 
ested as pullets. 


"(d) Non-re: actors tested again four 
0 Six weeks Jater, 
; Tn other words, the test is applied 
Pallets and their r offspring. By this 
N €ach bird is tested twice before 


, Ming bred, 


"Note—It is mutually understood 
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Cleanliness Means More 
Eggs and Better Chickens 


GG production on the farm and the raising of fowls for market 

are of big importance to the average farm household. They 

are constant sources of income the whole year round and the results 
depend upon the breeding and management of the poultry. 


Lewis’ Lye of Value to Poultry Raisers 


LEWIS’ LYE is invaluable in promoting cleanliness. Clean, 
sanitary surroundings mean satisfied fowls that will produce more 
eggs. Where the fowls are raised for market purposes, they will 
grow more quickly and at a cheaper cost when kept in clean, well 
ventilated places free from vermin. 

Clean the hen-house and spray the roosts, nest-boxes, floors and 
runways with LEWIS’ LYE solution. It will be of great value in 
promoting the health and productiveness of 
your poultry. 

Buy twelve cans of LEWIS’ LYE at atime. Always keep 
it handy for use around the Kitchen, Garage—all farm 
buildings. 

Full directions are given in our booklet ““The Truth About 
a Lye,”’ which will enable you to make more money from 
your poultry by following these simple instructions. 
Directions for the care and cleaning of autos, trucks and 


How To Cuean / tractors are given in our folder ‘“‘How to Clean Motor 


Motor E ~ A 9 ss 
Equipment Equipment with Lewis’ Lye.’’ These valuable books wiil 


Tewis Qe | be sent free upon request. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO, 
Manufacturing *Packing ~Distributing LYE - Since 1856 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Just a few uses for 
LEWIS’ LYE 





Nothing equals it for cleaning 
auto radiators, transmissions, 
differentials and greasy parts 





Cleans oe floors—cuts 
grease and dirt on farm 
machinery 





Unexcelled for making 
home made soap by 
cold process 


“USERS SATISFIED FOR HALF CENTURY” 











Poultry Advertisi ing Rate a, RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We make avapectal ciassited poultrmadvertsing | 200-265 Egg Reds, Either Comb | For Sale—Six d dozen Single Comb Rhode 


52 ribbons 12 yeurs, Creston and State Fair. Pen Island Red yearling hens and puilete; 
males score to 93. Catalog. Range, $4. dozen or ¢80.00 for flock. 0. C. Fuchs, Karly, 


rate as follows: 6c per word per !fngertion If the ad 
rune four to etght consecutive times, and 7c per word 
per insertion when the ad runs elght or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted 1a twenty words, 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising 


VAN VE LSEN, c reston, lowa 


.GGS from R C. ‘Reds leading strain, dark red, 


RHODE shite AND REDS 


AARAAAAAAAR 


———e — — S CC, RB. ts ted eggs for hatching; large dark red 
tO. birds, $6, 100; White Pekin duck eggs, 61.75 per 
4 big boned. Special pen, 15, 63.00; range, 100, setting, prepaid. Roy Hiunt, Nashua, lowa. 





an 6.00; 50, 93.5 
The name and address are counted as part of the | $6.50; 16, 01.95. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lows. 





advertisement, and each initial or number ts counted U R 
° E iB R E D e, d e ¢ 
as one word. All advertisements are set without p larg dark Single Comb Reds, culled 
{ 
display other than the initial letter. 85.00 bre paid, Mrs. Henry Tory, Mendon, Mo. 


TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. por SALE—RKose Comb Red Eggs, from big type, ] 











Copy must be received at least cight days before | 5 Rah ay red By a6, 1 k, oes “ “fii strat . pen, #2, 15; $1.25; 1 100, #7. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Ia, 
date of {ssue in order to be properly classified. Ad- oc 53 1M . & i ler, Marton, lowa, —<—$—$— $$$ $$ 
dress all orders to fe " FRE OSE “Comb Red eggs. big type, dark red, 

ATCHING. eggs from good quality, Dark R. C. R layers, $6, 100; $1.25, 15. Frank A. 
Wallaces’ Polancinticodsd Des Moines, lowa. ] Reds; #6.00 per hundred, prepatd. G. G. | Moorhead, je ie is 


——— Aschenbrenner, Laurens, lowa. 





Rare PLP LLP LL LPL LPL PLL ALLL PPS 


f (4 f r . 00. Mra. Chas. 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS | {i's,c5fs, §)i0:,niera,ceem #00 Mech 


————— $$ YECOND highest Rose ( omb 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. r= Comb Rhode Js'and R ed eges from selected ‘ large, dark red. 
dark red farm range flock, $5.00 per hundred; Mra. Lou Burnside, Lewls, lowa. 


oat a ] OSE Comb Red eggs; Harold Tompkin strain 

various winter show winners; 
to Jay. Tompkins strain, 15, 1.00; 50, €3.00; 100, pens, 63 per 15. F. A. Brown, West Broadway, 
Fairfield, lowa 


HODE Island Reds, Rose Comb Red eges; 
Jarge developed flock; heavy layers; 15, 








































special selecte 





















ted, 1922 record flock, 
Keg $7.00, 100; Chicks, 20 cents, 








C.R.1. Red Hatchihg eggs, big boned, 

Big type, dark red, extra heavy layers; prize win- —— — —. $$ S.' Red stock that had twenty years of breeding for 
ners for 12 years. Kygs:—Range flock #4.00 per 50; yu R E bre a Single ¢ omb R ed eggs, 85 per bundred; eggs and standard qualities. J. 8. Osban, Cedar 
$7.00 per 100. Exhibition mating 30 hens two 1 $100 per fifteen. Mrs. Willard Taylor, lowa tapids, lowa, 

Owens Farm males; €2.50 per 15; @6.50 for 50. City, lowa, Ea 
Mrs, Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa ~ -—— —— EAN strain Rose Comb Red eggs, $1.50 per 6@te 
_ ting; 67 per 100; satisfactory hatch guaranteed. 








—————_——— — 9! 5( EGG strain “Rose Comb Reds, Eggs, Baby 
INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. bred for type, 25 
color and high Jaying production. Eges from pre paid; guaranteed. towne Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 
special mating, $2.00 per15; carefully mated pen, —_—_—_—_— — 
$7.00 per 100; utility flock, @5.40 per 100. Mra, Asa ATC HING eggs from extra choice Rede at 
Lee, Mitchellville, lowa. ] bargain prices; pen mated; every bird a chotce 
Seen oneneneeennneesian one; both combs: mating Nst; ¢8.50 per hundred 








chicks; record flock; free from tuberculosis; | Prairie Qu 





en Farm, Knoxville, Illinots. 





UY your eggs from state record flock R. C. R. I. 
Reds, have never falied to win, wherever shown, 
Breeding pens mated by Ames specialist. 
15; flock, 68.00,100. 8 L. Mealey, Richland, 








A= INGS Red Beauty ftrain §. C. champion shape prepaid. Rev. F. A. Moore, Gilman, lowa, 
nd color, special winners. Pen eggs and baby 

chicks, price reasonable; range eggs, $6.00, 100. Cata- EALTHY Vigorous Single Comb Rhode Iejand 

log free. O. J. Aeling, Dayton, lowa. } 











\GGS from heavy boned, dark red Rose Comb -__ 





RAR RARRRRRRennnnnnnm 
Ked chicks from heavy laying flock. 615 per HODE Island White eggs. 
a 100. Safe arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. ning pen that lafd 1206 eggs National Egg Laying 


Contest, 1922. Circular free. Mrs. Elza Jones, 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES. 


er 











4 Reds, greatest laying strain, good scoring and ~ ARK R.C. Red hate hing eggs; culled for color Memphie, Missouri. 
utility. Cockerels, $2.50 and up; 20 years a breeder; J and laying; satisfaction guaranteed; 6, 100 
— guaranteed, Highland Farm, Hedrick, Mre. E. Wallin, Laurens, lowa. TURAEYS. 
owa. —— AARARRARARenn 
——— | OSE Comb Rede, line bred, eggs from yarda, ‘IANT Bronze turkey eggs, Gold Bank strain, 60 
‘INGLE Comb R. 1. Red eggs, choice flock, @6.50 three and five dollars, 15. Satisfaction guaran- J cents each; $5 per9. Mrs. Tf. C. Robb, Morning 








for 100. W.8. Lund, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, teed. T. B. Parker, Aurelia, lowa. Sun, lowa. 
































Stock related to win- 



















abies 3 
White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw ix Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine, and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby — chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 

Jailko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 





your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 


package of Walko—zgive it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oidest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ].50c regular size (or [ 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 

ee Keaveeee pekenSawh ee Seaeeee 
DT sccicbbankesascasbneee tkenbnee seeeenes 
State...... edbeepassbebaane is: Bs Descsun ee 


Mark (X) in’square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
ay three times as much as small. No war 

ax, 








WALLACES’ FARMER, 


April 





=e 





that pullets are eligible for testing two 
months after the flock has attained a 
20 per cent egg production. Male birds 
may be used for breeders if tested once 
and found non-reacting. 

“Control measures: 

“A. All breeding birds, male or fe- 
male, to be leg-banded with bands fur- 
nished at cost by the department of 
veterinary science and animal pathol- 
ogy of the Massachusetts agricultural 
experiment station. 

“B. All birds showing a positive ag- 
glutination reaction to be removed 
from the breeding flock. Reacting 
birds to be disposed of if possible; but 
if it is found necessary to keep them 
as egg producers, they are to be kept 
under strict quarantine. 

“C. Male birds not to be housed dur- 
ing the breeding season with other 
than breeding stock. 

“D. New stock brought on the place, 
whether adults, day-old chicks, or 
hatching eggs, to come from stock 
shown to be free from bacillary white 
diarrhea, as determined by the agglu- 
tination test. 

“Note—The department of veteri- 
nary science and animal pathology of 
the Massachusetts agricultural experi- 
ment station does not issue certificates 
of any kind or enter any agreement to 
guarantee flocks. It will, however, co- 
éperate with poultry associations or 
groups of poultrymen who may wish to 
issue certificates of merit or accredit 
their own flocks.” 





How to Clip a Wing 


When fowls that won’t stay inside 
the fence, wings have to be clipped, to 
protect the garden and flower beds. 
The Cornell experiment station recom- 
mends the following plan for clipping 
the wing so it will stay clipped without 
disfiguring the fowl. 

Remove a few feathers around the 
second joint. Spread the wing out to 
its full width and you will see just be- 
neath the skin on the outer edge of 
the second joint a small white liga- 
ment or cartilege. Insert a small knife 
blade under the ligament and cut it in 
two, pulling upward and outward on 
the knife. Then cut a piece from the 
end of the cartil. one-sixteenth of an 
inch long. This may be done with a 
pair of scissors or with a knife. The 
object in removing this section is so 
the cartilage will never grow together 
again. Since no major arteries are en- 
countered, you will find this a very 
simple and practically bloodless op- 
eration. 


A Good System of Marking Eggs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I suppose so long as we raise chick- 
ens there will be some of us who set 
our old hens in the same old way. 

Therefore I am going to tell your 
readers of a plan I have followed for 
the past fourteen years which is very 
convenient. When I set a hen I al- 
ways mark the eggs with pen and ink, 
or a toothpick is handy to use in place 
of pen. The way I mark the eggs is, 
supposing I set the eggs and the hen 
March 20, then I would look up the cal- 
endar and seeing that the eggs should 
hatch out April 9, I would mark each 
egg thus, A-9; to hatch in May the let- 
ter M and the date, ete. 

By this method one can tell at a 
glance when the eggs should hatch and 
also it is a means of identifying the 
eggs should the hen be setting in such 
a place that other hens could be laying 
in the nest. 

Hoping your readers will 
plan, I am, sincerely yours, 


try this 
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QPECIAL mated flocks and pens: Rocks, Reds, 
K Wyandottes, Orpingtone and Leghorns. Ex- 
hibition and Bred-to-Lay qualities combined. 20% 


discount on early orders for eggs or chicks. Circular 
free. Leo Anderson, Juniata, Neb. 


‘GGS and Baby chicks from stock culled and 

4 carefully mated for high egg production, health 
and vigor. Barred Piymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Anconas. Circular free. Hoppe’s Poultry Farm, 
R. 1 E, Cullom, Illinois. 








ATCHING eggs from vigorous farm flocks; 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $2 per 15, $10 per 100, by prepaid parcel post. 
70% hatch guaranteed. Catalog. lowa Hatchery 
Co., Lineville, lowa. 











LEGHORNS. 


GGS—CHICKS8—Single Comb White Leghorns. 
All foundation stock, daughters and sons of 
Puritas Springs’ 230—281—317 trapnested hens; Hogan 
tested; highest egg records. Blue ribbon winners. 
Write us now for free descriptive booklet and reason- 
able prices. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, Route 4, 
Creston, Iowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BRED-TO-LAY BARRED ROCK 


Eggs (200-297). Vigorous stock, Blue Ribbon winnen, 
$8.00-105; $4.50-50; $2.00 15. Trapnested pen ma 
(Parks and Aristocrats), $4.00 and $5.00 per 15, 
for mating list. Guaranteed. Postpaid. STATE 
RECORD FARM, Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrte, lows, 





\GGS—Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns; bred 

4 for type, color, egg production; Hoganized, 
healthy, heavy-laying stock. Special mating, $3.00 
15; range, $7.00, 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Fred Kukkuck, Preston, Iowa. 

NERRIS atrain 8. C. White Leghorn eggs for 


hatching $4.50, 100; $2.50, 50; fertility guaran- 
Mra. G. A. Hoims, Shambaugh, Jowa. 





teed. 


EGGS, Laros Strain, S. C. W. Leghorns 


from vigorous, free range stock, mated for high egg 
production; price $7.50 per 100. C. H. Day, Kellogg, Is. 








S C. White Leghorn hatching eggs and baby chicks; 
tS. eggs, $6.00 per hundred; chicks #15 per 100 from 
a 20 egg pure Tom Barron atrain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. ‘Anton Heltshusen, 
South Amana, Ia. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from vigorous 

free range flock. Gvod packing, prompt deliv- 
ery; $5.00 per 100, postpaid. Baby chicks, 12 cents, 
postpaid—100% live delivery guaranteed. Mrs, Glen 
Snyder, Dayton, lowa. 











1GGS—Chicks, prepaid, Single Comb White Leg- 

4 horos, Barrons highest pedigreed egg strain, 
Hoganized. Free mating list. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


) age ot Single Comb White Leghorn, Barron strain 
from vigorous farm range stock, mated with 
Laros’s high egg producers; $1 setting; $5 hundred. 
Bluff View Poultry Farm, Route 3, Lyons. lowa. 








\GGS—Single Comb White Leghorn; farm range 
4 flock, heavy layers; prize winners; $4.50 per 
hundred. A.J. Polking, Breda, Iowa. 





gree 2 265-300 strain eggs; 100, 36, prepaid. New 
stock from Ferris each year. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Jay Polson, R. 2, Creston, lowa. 





S C. White Leghorn hatching eggs—Ferris 265-300 
WO. straiff: 1.25, 15; 65.00, 100. Range flock, thor- 
oughly culled. Baby chix $15, 100, postpaid. Wm. 
Koepke, Rockwell City, Iowa. 





YINGLE Comb Leghorns and Single Comb An- 





) conas. “The strain that always lays.” $5 per 
100. H. Boon, Biakesburg, lowa. 
YINGLE Comb White Leghorns; Barron strain; 


) direct descendants of imported, pedigreed stock; 
300 egg line; eggs $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Christine 
Hartshorn, Traer, Iowa. 





7. Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 100 for $4.00; 15 
for 75c; Kulpp strain, farm range. Wm. 5. 
Auson, Orchard, Neb 





oe get your money’s worth when you purchase 
ours. C, W. Leghorn baby chicks—Barron strain. 
Joe McCracken, 


lowa City, Iowa. 





* for 
Roy 








S ANGLE Comb V ite Leghorn eg 
' eas. $5.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
McWilliams, Grand Junction, lowa. 











VGGS. B.C. W. Leghorns, exclustvely Hogan tes- 
4 ted; heavy winter layers; 90% fertility guaran- 
Mrs. Henry Wood, 


teed. 85 per 100. Moville, lowa. 





W YVYANDOTTES 


weer PRPLP LLP LAL SSL 


Excelsior White Wyandottes 


Hatching eggs from winners at I[lifnois egg laying 
contest. Real quality WhiteWyandottes. Pen mat- 
ings, $3 and 65 15 eggs; farm flock, $2 15 eggs, 89 per 
lw. J.C. Brehm, 1744 N. Seminary, Gaiesburg, III. 
\ THITK WYANDOTTES, WINNERS 

at lowa State Fatr, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, 
Ohto, also lead fn laying at Iowa State Agricultural 
College. Eggs, 15, $3.00; 30, 85.00; 50, $8.00; 100, $15.00. 
H. F. DUER, Box W, Kagle Grove, ia, 


Eggs From Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes 
supertor quality, big boned; 81.00 per setting; 85.00 
per bundred. Mrs. Arthur McCabe, Madrid, lowa, 











} OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, big boned 

7 to8 ibs., hatched from culled and especially 
Farm flock, $4.00; 
C. Cooper, Prairie 


mated pens. Eggs for hatching. 
special pens, $10.00 per 100. K. 
City, lowa. 





I OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs, $5.00 per hun- 

dred. White Embden goose eggs, 35 cents each. 
White Pekin duck eggs, 8 cents each. 
Kramer, R. 3, Ackley, lowa. 


Henry J. 





\GGS from Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes; 
4 heavy laying, big boned, true type; 100, $6.00; 
50, $3.50; 15, $1.25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa. 





\ HITE Wyandotte hatching eggs: purebred; 
Regal Fishel strain: excellent quality, type 
Emil! Sandberg, 


and color: 7.00, prepaid. 


Harcourt, [owa. 


100, 


YGGS for hatching; White Wyandottes $5.00 per 
4 hundred; Single Comb White Leghorns $4.00 
per hundred. Adolph Moeller, Walcott, lowa. 





hg ys White Wyandotte eggs, standard type, 
pure white, heavy layers, 66.00, 100; $3.50, 50; 
$1.25. 15. Mra. Clyde Shaw, New Sharon, lowa. 





\ 7JHITE Wyandotte eggs, farm range, 86.00 per 
hundred; special pen, prize winners, $3.75 per 
15. A. K. Christiansen, Newell, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, large bone, prize 
OO winners, satisfaction guaranteed. $3.50, 50; $6.00, 
100. Mra. C. F. Croll, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





\ HITE Wyandotte hatching eggs, from Hogan- 
ized, high producing flock. 85.00 per 100; 33.00 


per 50. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Clemons, lowa. 





QNOWFLAKE White Wyandottes, Regal strain, 
‘ culled, bred to lay and weigh; liberal guarantee. 
Eggs, 100, 68.00; 15, $2.25. 
ton, lowa. 


Quietdale Farms, Keller- 





] OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs. Excellent 
quality, big boned, heavy layers—5.00-100, $3.00- 
50, $1.50-15. Clifford Benson, Marathon, lowa. 








I OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs; farm range; 
fifteen, $1.25; fifty, 33.50. Mrs. Bertha Good- 

win, Tracy, lowa. 

{7GGS—White Wyandotte, Martin Regal strain, 

4 100, 85.00. Lesife Williams, Taintor, Iowa, 








ANCONAS. 
Qiseie Comb Ancona eggs from vigorous farm 
OO tlock, bred for eggs and show, 86.00 per 100. Ben 
Dyvig. Jewell, lowa. 











eee 








YINGLE Comb Ancona eggs for hatching, $4.00 per 
K hundred, 61.15 per setting. Mrs. Geo. P. Scott, 
R. 2, Batavia, lowa. 


aS 

ARRED Rock Eggs—Flock bred for high egy 

production. Bradley pullets and Imperta| Ringlet 

hens mated to Aristocrat cockerels; trapnested, 

pedigreed stock; $8, 105, postpaid. Baby chicks, 

20c each, postpaid. Special pens, $3 per 15, Mn. 
Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





—————... 
] OYAL Puritans, Barred Rocks, dark mating. 

prizes won in 1922: 8 firsts, 7 seconds, 5 thing 
2 fourths in strongest competition. Eggs, pens 94 
and $4.00 per 15; range $1.50, 15; $7.00, 100. Louly 
Hadenfeldt, Sioux Rapids, lowa. 





a 
ARRED Rocks, Exciusively 37 years, Bradley. 
Thompson strain, Hogan tested, heavy- 
heavy laying strain, eggs, $3.00, 30; $8.00, 100. Paregi 
Post Paid; safe delivery guaranteed. Ww, g 
Schultz, Cerro Gordo, Illinois. 


Pure Bred Barred Rocks 


Ready to book orders for baby chix and eggs. Flock 
culled by Peters. Mre.G@. M. West, Ankeny, lows, 








ee 

MPERIAL Ringlet and Bradley eggs from spects) 

pen matings. Also grand range flock, Send ty 

te mating list. Mra. Clyde Thompson, Hopktnto, 
owas. 


aan 
RADLEY Barred Rock eggs, dark mating, ex 
cellent stock. Pens headed by cockerelg direct 
from Bradley Bros., $5 and $3 per 15; range $6 per 1g), 
Mrs. Harry Orcutt, Coggon, Iowa, 








genes! Rock eggs from fine deep barring extn 

large birds; Thompson atrain, culled by Peter: 
15. $1.50; 30, $2.75; 100, $7.00. Shipped by pares! 
post or éxpress; satisfaction or money back. Ammy 
Bartow, Lynnville, Lowa. 





ARRED Rocks light and dark mating; Pekig 
ducks and Pearl.Guinea eggs at reasonable 
prices. Thirty years a breeder and exhibitor, Satis. 
faction guaranteed. J. W. Hopson, Bedford, lows 





} UFF Rock eggs, Golden strain, $1.50 per 15; 919 
per hundred; post paid. Mrs. H. W. Hackamack, 
La Grange. Mo. 


| ARK “Aristocrat” eggs; $3.00, $2.50, 18 
per 15 postpaid. Choice layers, superior male; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Marion Kipp, Winfield, le 








‘GGS from pure bred Barred Rocks, dark kind, 

4 from 150-200 egg kind; mated to excellent 
cockerels; $1.50, 15; $6. 105, prepaid. Bert Stevens, 
Paton, lowa. 


JISHEL White Rocks, free range, 6 hundred; 
$3.50 fifty; $2.50 thirty. White Vlew Farm, Great 
White Way. C. E. Pugh, Menlo, lowa, 
ie ae + Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, range 
flock, $1.00 per 15: 88.00 per 100; spectal pen 6. 
Mrs. George Neu, Farmington, lowa, 








per 15. 
if UFF Rock hatching eggs from pure bred stock, 

$6.00 per hundred by parcel post, prepaid. J, 
H. Lage, Latimer, lowa, 


HITE Rock eggs from heavy’ wiuter laying 

strain, 100, $4.50; 200 or more $4.00 for the ren 
of season, Mrs. Edward Erusha, Fairfax, lows. 
UALITY White Rocks, excellent Winter layers; 

eggs, local, hundred, $5.00; setting, $1.00; post 
paid, $6.00; $1.25. Mrs. Fred Robinson, Callendar, ls 


UFF Rock pure bred, eggs $1.00, 15; 96, 1%; 
ext good winter layers. Russel Merit, 
Route 4, Fairfield, 1il{nols. 























pea eae Rock eggs for hatching, Thompson at 

Bradley strains: $1.25 for 15; #6.00 per hundred 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order direct from adver 
tisement. Arthur A. Satterlee, Independence, lom 





| ED Combs, winter eggs from Rose Comb Barred 
Rocks, while others nursing frosted com 

Chicks and eggs of most popular breeds. Illustrated 

circular. 8. B. Wenger, South English, lowa, 





prss bred White Rocks; eggs post pald; fam 
range flock; culled to lay; $5.00 per hundred 
Mra. Guy Hunter, Barnee City, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS 
PARRA 
q ©. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 
. three separate farms. Tell us your troubles 
Bruin Grove Farms, R. 1, Humboldt, lows 
aan 








UFF Orpingtons—splendid layers—winners—froe 

selected Hogan tested hens. 20 years breedet 
Eggs—@1.50-15, $2.75-30, 83.75-50, #7.50-100. Ausutt 
Peterson, Farnhamville, lowa. 








\GGS from 8S. C. White Orpington and Bilve 

4 Spangled Hamburg Hogantzed spectal breeding 
pens, KE. F. Stallcup, Gilmore City, lowa. 
QINGLE Comb White Orpington hatching egg 
pure bred farm flock: 82.75 per 50; 05.00 per 1® 
Henry Bergmann, Holstein, lowa. 





a 
‘INGLE Comb White Orpington and White Pekis 
\ duck eggs; goose eggs from cross bred # 
Elizabeth Shaffer, R. 8, Bellevue, Lowa, 





real Goldes 


UFF Orpington eggs; range flock; 
I ae Mra, J.B 


Buff, large type. $6.00 per 100. 
Aschenbrenuer, Laurens, lowa. 





S C. Buff Orpington eggs, from healthy, | 
CO. laylnog strain. 83.00 per 50; 86, 100. Mrs. Hi 
Elliott, Webster City, lowa 

acto nw 





YINGLE Comb Buff and White Orpington of 
SS from Hogan tested, winter layers, Setting. #4 
50, $4.00; 100, $8.00, Everlay Orpington F 
Rantoul, Ill{nols. 





NGLEC White ge, culled stock 
AD LE Comb White Orpington egg oer hundreds 


) big boned, Kellerstrase strain, $6.00 
$1.50 per 15. Jette Clark, Oakland, lowa. 





S C. Buff Orpington eggs; prize winning som 
SY. 15, $1.50; 100, 87.50; pen, 15, $5.00. J. © 

Rowan, lowa. ee 
NGSHANS. 


eee 


nnn Reser ~~ rons 
WIG Black Langshan, pullets, cockerels, tg 
High scoring and laying strain; have br 


for 22 years; guaranteed. Outertoss, Hedrtck, WN 












JCKS. 
= eet 
MAMMOTH. Rouen duck exge—01.50 for Nig 

for 50, $7.00 for 100. A few choice dra A soe 
each. Mammoth Toulouse goose eggs 0 


92.00 for 6. W. 8. Lund, Mt. Pleasant, lowe ag 


GEESE. 





~ ———a—r—eryee 





















ha 

1GGS from African and Embden geese. Bata 

4 Redturkeys. Rouen, Pekin, Buff. a fe 
covys and Black Cayuga ducks. Some t ord, 
tility guaranteed, Ira Gowman, New H@ 











NCONA Babtes, eggs and eight week old chicks. 
Free circular. 8. C. Ancona Farm, R. 6, 
Lincoln, Illinols. 











EESE: Mammoth Toulouse geese: Mg 
N eggs, 40 centa eack. Mrs. Harle 
Webster City, lowa. 


13, 1999; 
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| Service Bureau 
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os 
Aak 
ATE The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
om, Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
pee cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
ote renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
aglet this department are answered promptly by letter. 
ated, Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
= tificate number. 

—— 
i ican Horticul Cc 
‘nga; 
oa & American Horticulture Company 
cy) Q 
om uits 
— Many Service Bureau members have 
diey- 
boas, tried to collect claims against the 
7 
a , + ‘ 
“ American Horticulture Company, of 
— Des Moines. The Service Burgau has 
sks had a large number of these claims on 


lows file, and we are sorry to announce that 


; @ ¢ ° 
ae the company has gone into the hands 
ay of receivers. F. E. Campbell, of Des alSe l & l eC ese 
mae Moines, has been appointed by the ref- * 


- sree in bankruptcy, to receive all 

direct claims and close up the company’s , - 

tt osiness Speed up growth, increase your profits, by adding 
ae The American Horticulture Com- 


dig ff any opened up a spectacular business Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast to the ration 


yertised in an unusual manner with 





























Pet ee” ao tae : ee O produce more pork at less cost— Still another breeder, who had been 
See the celceattiin pani Te to finish your hogs for market before proud of Hampshire pigs that weighed 40 
ae them. Before they could adjust their they have eaten out their welcome—to to 45 pounds when weaned, added Fleisch- 
mic affairs, they were hopelessly in arrears make them pay for their expensive feed, mann’s Pure Dry Yeast to the ration of 
ae: and altho they struggled along, hoping and bring a good profit as well— his brood sows and thereafter had litters 
iB to be able to take care of their cred- Just add Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast that averaged from 60 to 75 pounds at 
418 itors this spring by supplying stock to to their feed! weaning time. His five months old barrows 
elle = a Se, ey eee Practical hog men are fast learning that — Phe gio vr i wins gp 
ve Fred Wright, the president of the Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, by im- ee en's Pure Drv Yenet. brow 
adreé; American Horticulture Company, start- proving the digestibility of the feed, fat- + age menn’s Pure Dry Yeast, brought 
om od another company, known as the . tens swine at an astounding speed. One 1/4 cents above the market price. 
aa Fred Wright Company, which tried to breeder found that yeast-fed shoats What Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast is 
wy) make enough money to pay off the in- weighed 125 to 145 pounds at the time already doing for experienced breeders in 
__@ debtedness of the American Horticul- when others that had come from the same various parts of the country, it will do for 
oct ture Company, but had little success. litter weighed only 75 to 80. you. 
Wi , We are prepared to make immediate 
sare They Found the Light Turns feed se pork and pork delivery, direct to you, of Fleischmann’s 
i. into money Pure Dry Yeast, in 214 pound cans, by 
ages — ee — , Greene Hog feed that has been fermented with prepaid parcel post. Mail the coupon to- 
RTE siobes for gas an ice a Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast is quickly day! It will mean earlier maturity and 
1s sent with the order and the company translated into sound pork. This remark- better health for your hogs and greater 

received the draft and cashed it. The able new addition to the feed makes even _— profits for you. 
om Service Bureau member wrote to the the best-balanced ration more assimilable. Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast costs 
unite HE company. The letter was not returned A western breeder reports that it has cut less than 2 cents a tablespoonful. One 
lum but went unanswered. A registered his feed bill in half! Heavier, faster-grow- —tablespoonful daily to each pig. Feed with 
pared etter was sent but it, also, was un- ing pigs now make up his herd. He takes dry mash or with wet mash after letting 
com «(NOticed, altho it showed receipt on the ' them early to market, and gets better it ferment 24 to 48 hours. Complete in- 
| returned card. prices than ever before! structions with every can 
ree We had to write them twice, but it P 
undred. had the desired effect. 
_ “A few days ago I received the a 

globes from the Fargo company,” 
7 a writes our member. “I could get no T 
ube answer, but they came across for you. A 2% pound can for HE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
° ae I thank you very much.” $2, a half case (10 Dept. D-95 
a See foe) = cans) for $20, or a 827 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
August . case (20 cans) for Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me a 214 pound can of 
_ The Overalls Came in Good $40. Any number of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast postage prepaid. 
re Season ered direct to you, | Mame..c.ccccsseee-s ( delaccvescaeee 
— A Service Bureau members in Mt. transportation 
‘re Auburn ordered some overalls from a charges prepaid. Giscek sel BEE. K0dsvedcs scicnnideecsmaneeeueee 
e company in Minneapolis. He sent cash 
e Pexis for the goods last December and, al- Oe OE OR PORE PE ee 
i sot 6thohe wrote a lot of letters, he never ; 
Sal fot the goods. 
a. J. We took it up with the company. cai 
-~3 val advised us they were sending at 
, heat €m, } 
oe The Service Bureau member said, on SURE DEATH to 
ae being notified, that they had failed to 





|'HOG WORMS 


ng. O18 appear. We wrote another letter and 
the company advised they intended to 





6 yp? iia 44 ” 

8 : ae Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Worm Cap- 
al hip them but had mislaid the order. Nine Years of Successful Service! sules fall to get the worms. Original J. L. Bon- 
vundredi Recently we received this from our No burrs! Noknives! The blunt steel ‘“ham- nett formula of GENUINE 8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
Member: «rp mers” do the work. Trouble procter and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Genu- 
a -mMber: rhe ——— company sent to work loose; nota bolt or rivet in the W- ine Santonin cannot be sold for less than our 
5 stock the overalls, and I appreciate what you Grinding Cylinder. No extra attachments. price; subetitutes are worthless at any price. 


Mint ‘ > Breeders, agricultural colleges, farm advis- 
Grind and mix your own feed. ors, veterinarians, hog farmers—all use Bon- 


1) 
” . Wis 
_—s nett's “Big B's.’ 
WE % 100, $9; 200, €17.50 (Instant Shipment). 


did for me,” 





pee Yy ° a 
oe our \ . ; 
a Service Bureau Member The Lowest Priced “Hammer Type” Special Hog Treating Instrumente, 61.50. 
x ship Covers dt Feed Grinder on the Market C. R. ATKINSON 
A Serv} aisle P . . . 215 Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 
an Service Bureau member writes: Whirlwind capacity in grinding anythin 


raised for feed—ear corn with shuck, shellec 


“We ry 
















was W eceived a check from ———. corn, bundle feed, oats, fodder, barley, rye, 

we : thank you for your service in help- alfalfa, ete.,etc. Built in five sizes. 

= od US get it, for we had tried every , Write for catalog and samples of ground feed. SELF FEEDER 

ed ft failed. What do we owe you Distributed by Manufactured By al Place thiscunen eee 
ur o” 4 e 

Doar x trouble? The T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Neb. THE W-W FEED GRINDER co. j| box or bin and make 


your own self feeder 


2 
35 


‘Othing of ce “ce $ . 4 
, yurse. Every Service The T. G. Northwall Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
ureay member is entitled to what help Floyd V. Brackney, Clemons, lowa. WICHITA, KANSAS 





‘or hogs. 
Write for circulars, 


Manufactured by 
Mechanical Feeder Co. 
Yale, lowa 


is that you mention your Service 
u number in your first letter. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ist, t prices of any silo on mar- 
ket quality consid , oven lower 
than many ordinary silos. 

easiest terms whereby every, 
farmer and feeder can afford 
the best silo made, and 
pay for it to suit his 
convenience and 3rd— 


BIGGEST 


. v 
ti x kes compari - 
tons of all slice, shows oa and 
how Champion Silos are best, 

pesitand why they keep en- 














“Better than 
White 










The Disintecting White Paint 


It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining; no clogging of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 

Used for years by leading farms. 
Your hardware, paint, seed or drug dealer has 
Carbola, or can get it. If not, order direct. Satis- 
faction, or money back. 10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and 
tage; 20 “os. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered; 60 Ibs. (50 
gals.) $5.00 delivered; 200 Ibs. (200 gals.) $18.00 deliv- 

ered; trial package and booklet 30c. 

Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States | 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
298 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
























Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














| authorized the plan. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


HOLSTEIN TRUE TYPE 





Breeders and Judges Fix Ideal Holstein Form 


RUE type in Holstein cattle has 

been interpreted by a committee of 
judges and breeders of authority in 
the Holstein world after nearly twelve 
months of careful study of animals in 
show ring and pasture. To delineate 
the type and to preserve it perma- 
nently as a guide and inspiration for 
breeders, the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America called in the serv- 
ices of painter and sculptor. Edwin 
Megargee, the animal painter, has re- 
cently completed paintings, half life 
size, of the true types of male and fe- 


male Holsteins, while clay models of 
the two, one-quarter life size, have 
been done by Gozo Kawamura, the 


Japanese sculptor. 
It was the design of the true type 


committee to present to breeders and 





. oe, ee dail 
* EP hit dee, Of ye 


ey 


The Ideal Type of Holstein Bull as Determined by 
the Holstein True Type Committee. 


friends of the Holstein an _ idealized 
type of animal embodying the form as- 
sociated with the most profitable pro- 
duction in order that the breeders 
might have a model which should be 
much more lifelike than any ideal ani- 
mal that could be described by score 
card or scale of points. 

The types evolved by the committee 
and illustrated herewith are not repro- 
ductions of any individual animals. It 
is not believed that any living animal 
has attained all of the lines of perfec- 
tion portrayed in paintings of 
true type. The types have been ar- 
rived at by a minute study of the char- 
acteristics of hundreds of animals 
show ring and production fame.- They 
represent the highest development of 
the types that have demonstrated the 
ability to produce well un- 
der official test. For this 
reason, along with the fact 
that it will help to pro- 
mote and maintain a uni- 
formity of the breed from 
Maine to California, the 
establishment of true types 
is expected to mean much 
to the breed as well as to 
the commercial dairy in- 
dustry. 

A vear ago the directors 
of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 
Since 
the committee 
at the task of 
visiting herds, collecting 
pictures of champions, 
studying types at first hand 
among breeders’ herds and in the judg- 
ing arena, getting the viewpoint of 
other judges, and supervising the work 


these 


of 


that time, 


has been 


| of painter and sculptor. 


The approved type of both bull and 
cow is the result of the findings and 
opinions not only of the committee but 
of many other breeders called into 
counsel. W. S. Moscrip, of Minnesota, 
is chairman of the true type commit- 
tee. Mr. Moscrip has judged the Hol- 
stein classes at many of the foremost 
shows of the country. Associated with 
him on the committee are Prof. H. H. 
Kildee, Iowa State College, Ames; Fred 
Pabst, Wisconsin; Ward Stevens, New 
York; W. H. Standish, Ohio; Prof. E. 
T. Elder, Massachusetts; O. C. Ooster- 
huis, Wisconsin; R. E. Haeger, Illi- 
nois, and Axel Hansen, Minnesota. The 






committee will continue its work in 
the future, and if necessary will make 
further recommendations. 

The Holstein association plans to 
secure a wide circulation of the repro- 
ductions of this ideal*Holstein type in 
order that the agricultural public may 
become familiar with the kind of cattle 
sought by Holstein breeders. Five 
thousand pairs of color lithographs are 
being made from the paintings for dis- 
tribution to county agents, agricultural 
schools, college and extension workers, 
for use in classrooms, institute work 
or exhibits. 

To breeders and to those who are 
10t in educational work, they will be 
for sale at the cost price of $1.50 per 
pair. [n addition, 500,000 smaller litho- 
graphs are being made for distribution 
to members of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association, 
students at the agricultural 
colleges and others, free of 
charge. 

From 
cas of 


the statues repli- 
the same size are 
being made _ in_ metal, 
which is painted in the 
characteristic markings of 
the Holstein breed. One 
hundred pairs of these are 
being made with a view 
of lending them to state 
land grant agricultural col- 
leges for use in animal 
husbandry instruction, 

As a further means for 
the dissemination of the 
true type information, a 
manual is being prepared by the 
sociation, with a score card of points. 
The desirable and the undesirable type 
of Holstein will be shown by points 
side by side thru drawings. This will 
provide a guide or lexicon to the be- 
ginner. 


as- 


This action of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association is the first attempt on the 
part of a national cattle breeders’ or- 
ganization to express in tangible form 
the ideal sought by leading breeders 
and judges of that breed. Since Hol- 
steins in America outnumber any other 
one pure-bred breed, and the Holstein- 
Friesian Association comprises twen- 
ty-three thousand members, it is ap- 
parent that the true type program of 
the association will have a far-reaching 
effect. 
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The True Type Committee’s Conception of an 


Ideal Holstein Cow. 


Index for 1922 


The index for Wallaces’ Farmer, cov- 
ering the year 1922, is now ready and 
mailed to all requests that 


has been 


have been received. Any other sub- 
scribers wishing this index may secure 
To get the full 
value of your subscription you should 


keep a file of each copy. When sup- 


same free on request. 


plemented with the index you have a 
valuable reference book covering al- 
most every farm subject. 

Our Wallaces’ Farmer binder, made 
especially for this purpose, sells for $1 
postpaid. It can be used over and over 
each year, or the papers left in the 
binder permanently and a new binder 
procured for each succeeding year. 
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Made by Vitamineral Products Co., Peoria, Ill, 
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Fecundity, the ability to produce strong, 


healthy calves reZularly, is essential toa 
profitable dairy cow. 


FECUNDITY IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: 


Fall value from prepotent sires -- 





Assurance of regular herd increases 
year after year -- Extra profit from 
sale of surplus stock -- 
Regular freshenings and c quent 
increased milk production for the 
whole herd Larger annual net 
profits. 
Let Us Tell You About Holsteins. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of Americs 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, ILI. 
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BUY WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 


N 
APPROVED PUBLIC SALES 


Patronize Cooper 


itive Association 


effort. Save time, trouble, incon- 

venience and disappointments - 
Our insignia is your protection. Jerseys 
Watch for this insignia in Wiscon- An Iowa 


sin public sales advertisements 


‘Masheq we 
milk produc 
cal Winifre 

OP, Parr, 
Dleted a re 
Milk and 6! 
365 days, fr 
Year-olq, T 
"W world’s 
Mduction ; 


Write for full particulars. No 


charges On our service. 








THE 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
WISCONSIN 
Washington Bidg. MADISON, wis 
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Furniture Specialties Distributor 
7448 Stewart Ave. Chicage 
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TRE DAIRY. 


Our readers vited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully naaswered, 











Cow Testing Records Sold Cows 
An advanced registry record adds 
considerable to the value of a dairy 
ew. Many instances of this are seen 
jp sales of pure-breds and statistics 
which have been compiled show that 
ews with records outsell those with- 
out records by many dollars. A cow 
testing association record is likewise 
worth a good deal to a grade cow when 
she is put up at auction. This was re- 
cently proved at a sale in Clayton 
county. Concerning this sale, Oliver 
Constable, tester of the McGregor as- 
sociation, makes the following com- 


“Mr, J. F. Carroll, whose sale took 
place Fe spruary 12, says that the cow 
testing association work was the best 
jnvestment he ever made. He says 
that he would not have nade anywhere 
near an average of $106 on his twenty 
milking cows if it had not been for 
these records. 

“At this sale the records of each 
cow were printed in large letters and 
placed above the cow in the stable. 
All who looked the cows over examined 
the records at the same time. As the 
cows came into the ring the age, rec- 
ord, freshening and breeding records 
were announced by the tester. The bid- 
ding was brisk and the cows sold rap- 
Fidly, Itis interesting to note that cows 
which had produced over 300 pounds 
of fat sold for an average price of 
$126, while those with records of less 
than 300 pounds made an average of 
$101. From another angle, the cows 
which sold for $100 or more per head 
had records averaging 292 pounds of 
fat in a year, while those selling for 
less than $100 had an average produc- 
tion of but 249 pounds of fat. 





Shorthorn Becomes World’s 
Second Butter Cow 

Reports from Australia state that 
‘Melba 15th of Darbalara, a Milking 
Shorthorn cow, has made the second 
highest yearly butter-fat record ever 
recorded, having produced 29,423 
pounds of milk and 1,316 pounds of but- 
lerfat in 365 days on official test. By 
Virtue of a previous record of 21,635 
pounds of milk and 954 pounds of but- 
lerfat, Melba 15th was already the 
pWorld’s champion Milking Shorthorn. 
Her latest buiter-fat recovd has been 

tlipsed only by the Canadian Holstein, 
Agassiz Segis May Echo. 

Melba is a large red cow. weighing 
about 1,700 pounds. She is owned by 
the Scottish Australian Investment Co., 
Gundagai, New South Wales. J. T. 
Cole, manager of the ranch, bred the 
incestors of Melba 15th for several 
Beherations. The sire and dam of Mel- 

Ith were sired by the bull, Emblem 
 Darbalara and the phenomenal pro- 
tier wus thus inbred 


—— 


Jerseys Make New Records 


on lows Jersey heifer has recently 
ai €d world and state records for 
Production. This heifer, Finan- 

al Winifred’s Prize, owned by Mrs. 

ses Parrott, of Waterloo, has com 
7 od record of 14,740 pounds of 
85 da 655 pounds of butter-fat in 
Scan” freshening as a junior two- 
™ geal milk production is a 
moduets 8 mark and the butter-fat 
map is a new record for Towa. 

Saas Winifred’s Prize weighs 950 
oe ag thus produced over fifteen 
i r weight in milk during the 


ine in other states have also 
thin the some creditable records 
Pirm B Past few weeks. Jersey 
Bteneeein; owned by C. H. Miles, of 
: €, Ill., has become the IIli- 
champion yearling fat producer 








with a yearly record of 9,308 pounds of 
milk and 568 pounds of butter-fat. Es- 
telle Joan, a Jersey owned by Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., recently 
set a new record for four-year-olds in 
Indiana with a record of 12,336 pounds 
of milk and 701 pounds of fat. 





Advertising Holsteins by 
Billboard 


A billboard to advertise Holstein 
milk and cattle, thirty-two feet long, 
ten feet high and in five colors, is be- 
ing offered to breeders and county as- 
sociations by the Holstein-FPriesian As- 
sociation of America. The association 
takes the stand that one of the best 
ways of getting back to ncrinal in the 
dairy business is to advertise. It be- 
lieves that making a market for Feotl- 
stein products will make a market for 
cattle. The billboard supplements a 
campaign of paid advertising of Hol- 
stein milk in national magazines and a 
campaign of cattle advertising in farm 
papers. 

The billboard is intended for high- 
way and railroad advertising and is to 
be erected on the farms of breeders or 
other places of advantage by county or 
community associations or milk dis- 
tributors. There is a space two feet 
high and fifteen feet long across the 
bottom of the board for the name and 
advertising of the local breeder or as- 
sociation. Outside of this spice the 
billboards will be the same. 

At the left side of the board is a cow 
and calf, life size, on a background of 
bright red. The head of the cow 
reaches in front of an orange silhou- 
ette iof a window thru which can be 
seen a family at the dinner table. Of 
cource the family is drinking milk. At 
the top on the right side of the board 
are the words, “Holstein Milk,” in 
letters two feet high. Below is the 
phrase, “For all the Family,” and be- 
low that in Jarge orange letters the 
word, “Vitality.” 

Indications are that several hundred 
of these boards’will go up this year. 





Europe to Attend Dairy Congress 


Much interest in the World’s Dairy 
Congress is manifested in European 
countries. Czecho-Slovakia will send a 
delegation to the congress, which is to 
be held at Syracuse, N. Y., in October. 
The Czecho-Slovakian dairy industry 
was ‘adversely affected as a result of 
the war. It is stated that at least 120 
cobperative creameries were put out of 
business in that country by the war, 
Efforts are now being made to bring 
back the dairy business of that country 
to its pre-war position. 

Scotland is organizing a commission 
to attend the world congress, England 
and Wales will be represented and the 
Irish Free State has also accepted the 
invitation to send official delegates. 





New Guernsey Records 


Two notable Guernsey records have 
recently been announced. Edna of 
Mountain View, owned by Wallace & 
Fordyce, Sunnyside, Washington, now 
claims first place in Class B with a 
yearly record of 16,151.7 pounds of 
milk and 933.05 pounds of butter-fat. 
Edna of Mountain View is a show cow 
as well as a producer, having stood 
first in her class at the recent Western 
Royal Live Stock Show. She is the 
mother of four calves. 

Afterglow of Roughwood is the new, 
world’s champion in Class E of the 
Guernsey advanced registry, having 
completed a yearly record of 16,815.7 
pounds of milk and 878.16 pounds of 
butter-fat. The former record for this 
class, set by Johanna Chene, had 
stood for nearly nine years, 


Now! you can get a 


De Laval Milker 


FOR 
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cals 


The Worlds Best Milker 


on the Fastest Terms 


OW you can get a De Laval Milker on any terms you desire— 
for cash, on time, or on installments. 
Over 20 years were spent in the development of the 
De Laval Milker, until the De Laval Company was abso- 
lutely sure of its mechanical perfection. Since then over 10,000 
have been sold and actual use has proved the De Laval_to be 
superior to any other method of milking. 

Increased production enabled prices to be reduced in September 
1921 and again in September 1922, which now places De Laval 
Milker prices on a “rock bottom” basis. 

Finally, the announcement of these extremely liberal terms 
places the De Laval within the reach of any one needing a milking 
machine. 

For 10% down you can start using a De Laval right now, and 
6% a month for 15 months pays for it. You can save enough 
time and labor, and get enough more milk of better quality, ,t 
more than meet the monthly payments. 

There is now no need of milking by hand, which is’ slow, 
costly and disagreeable. Get your De Laval in now before your 
rush season, See your De Laval Agent or write us for full_in- 
formation. : 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street , 61 Beale Street 






















The record of results that the Bowman Rem- 
edy has ne to farmers all over the 
country is proof of the fact, it merits your 
confidence. Investigate it thoroughly. Com- 
plete information is free for the asking. We 
will be glad to give you all the facts you want 


You are under absolutely no obligation in 
paeeenigenanes the Bowman Remedy. And 
you take no chances in using it, because the 
company pro-’ 
tects you with 
a money-back 
agreement if it , 
doesn’t bring” 
you results. 



















T. O. Berg, Zumbrota, Minn., 
tes 


wri 

| oe using the | Bowman Erick Bowman 
If of th 1921 

I'd about made up my Remedy Co. 


mind to sell my whole her 


for whatever I could get for 

them 4 Mr, Bowman con 734 Bridge St. 
vince me his remedy cou 

stop the disease, and it did. Owatonna, 


1922 each of my cows - 
ad one healthy calf. Minnesota 






for the facts on my remedy. See 
what farmers who have used it 
think about it. Just ask 
for oy bulletin, It’s 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 
for our price Jist. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Describes cause, effects and treat- 
monts tells how farmers in all parte 
. are stopping the ravages 
of thie costly malady. 
Write for free copy today. 


— LABORATORY 




































43 Jeti Street Lancaster, Wis. 























OR MONEY BACK 


A Wonderful New 
Santonin Capsule 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs. we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap- 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian S min which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at an 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 


of them. 
WE GUARANTEE 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsules 


to actually kill every worm—large and 
smail—in the stomach and intestines, to 
carry off the dead worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of the animal in 
condition to take on weight at a record 
rate or we refund your money. 
100 Capsules at ............... $ 9.00 
200 Capsules at ........................ 17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 
CC. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 








KILL HOG WORMS 


































If you want to 
gave money on the 
re-fencing of 
farm, 
big, new catalog of the 
Homestead Fence Co, 
It is just out. It shows 
you how to re-fence your 
wit farm at factory prices. 
§ Every kind of fence needed 
on the farm is ctured 
and described in detail The 
continuous stay wire of the 
Homestead Fence makes this fence 
stiffer and stouter than is other- 
wise obtainable, and leaves fewer 
is exposed to the weather. 
Before you bay fence, get 
thie bia Catalog. Jt is 
FREE and there ia no 
obligation. 


Homestead 
Fence Co., 


Hannibel, 
Me. 





GET /T FROM THE 
<3 ACTORY DIRECT 








lowa, says: 


“Saved Just 
50 Per Cent” 


Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultr and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 296 MUNCIE IND. 


merica’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 


E. J. Sheppard, Ankeny, ] 











Think of it! the well-known 
high grade Peerless Fence sold for as low as 17c a rod; 
it’s because we now sell direct from factory at tac- 
tory prices. This means a big saving for farmers 
everywhere. Write for free 104 page catalog of Fence, 
Farm Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, Paints 

w prices will astonish you—save you 40%. 
PEE ESS WIRE & FEKCE CO. 6 
O6 CLEVELAND 


OHIO 
Adrian, Mich., Memphie. Tenns 





80° 
m @atisfied custo 
Brown 


S57 Direct from fac ory prices — write today. 
r BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Department 2301 Cleveland, Ohio 


You Save Big Money on fence, 
barbed wire, gates, posts. Won 
derful bargains waiting for you 
From Factory to User Direct. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE "=i 


a 


beautifies and protects lawns, 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
desi Alisteel. Write for 
ca and Special Prices. 








The Value of Hog Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would you estimate as the 
rental value of alfalfa pasture for hogs? 
The price asked here is $15 an acre. 
Can I make a profit on this alfalfa at 
$15 an acre by pasturing ft with hogs?” 

A large number of experiments indi- 
cate that in the case of pigs on alfalfa 
pasture, it takes about 370 pounds of 
corn and 24 pounds of tankage to make 
a hundred pounds of gain, whereas, 
pigs in dry lot under the same condi- 
tions, require about 400 pounds of corn 
and 40 pounds of tankage to make a 
hundred pounds of gai. An acre of 


good alfalfa pastured by hogs saves 
about 20 bushels of corn plus 400 
pounds of tankage. In addition, the 


alfalfa will produce some hay. If this 
alfalfa is in fairly good shape, it can 
easily be worth $15 an acre to our cor- 
respondent, provided he is not in posi- 
tion to furnish pasture of his own. He 
might consider seeding during April a 
mixture of two pecks of oats and six 


pounds of rape on each acre. Rape 
can not be pastured as early in the 
season as alfalfa, but after it has 


reached a height of twelve inches, it 
furnishes splendid forage for hogs and 
is practically equal to alfalfa. In fact, 
some experiments indicate that an acre 
of rape will save even more corn and 
tankage than an acre of alfalfa. When 
rape is on good land, about twenty, or 
even twenty-five, pigs can be run on 
each acre, whereas, in the case of al- 
falfa, it is usually best not to run more 
than fifteen, in case it is desired to hold 
the stand over for another year. 


Share Plan for Lamb Feeding 

An Iowa correspondent wants to get 
in touch with some western sheep man 
with the idea of feeding about a thou- 


|} sand lambs on shares. His idea is 
that the western rancher would pay 
the freight on the lambs to his corn 


belt farm, and he would then feed out 
the lambs and pay the freight to Chi- 
cago and the commission charges. Our 
correspondent would as pay 
for feeding the lambs the Chicago value 
of the gains put on, plus 50 cents for 
each hundred pounds the lambs weigh. 
To determine the gains, he would take 
Chicago weights. In the case of losses 
by death, he would bear about one-third 
and the rancher two-thirds. 

This plan sounds quite fair. How- 
ever, in actual practice, it has proved 
to be quite difficult to work out ar- 
rangements of this sort between either 
western cattle men or western sheep 
men and the corn belt farmer. Eventu- 
ally satisfactory plans of this sort may 
be worked out, but so far both parties 
to the deal seem to be just a little too 
individualistic. 


receive 





° ° 
Buying Lime 
A correspondent who neglects to 
give his address wants to know where 
he can buy lime. The cost of lime de- 
pends so largely on freight rates that 
we are unable to give any intelligent 
suggestion as to where our correspond- 
ent should buy his lime It all de- 
pends on where he is located. A list of 
Iowa lime quarries may be secured 
from the soils department of the Iowa 
experiment station at Ames. We pre- 
sume that the soils departments of the 
Illinois and Missouri experiment sta- 
tions also have lists of lime quarries 
in their respective states, 





Information Wanted 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“If a sow farrows a large litter, but 
only raises three pigs, and is re-bred, 
will she be able to raise more than 
three pigs in her second litter? I have 
been told that she would have only 
three good teats and could not raise 
more than three pigs regardless of the 
size of her second litter.” 

It is our observation that a sow of 
this sort will have no difficulty in rais- 
ing six or seven pigs in her second lit- 
ter. What do our readers say? 











“Not a Kick in a Million Feet” 


MULE-HIDE 


"NOT A KICK 


IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—AND —— 


SHINGLES 


The Gold 
Standard of 
Roofing Value 





When you lay a roof on your house or barn you 
have a right to expect it to look well, last long 
and give complete protection to the contents of 
the structure it covers. 


Insist on getting roofing or shingles that bear the 
above trade-mark. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for information and samples to Dept. A P 
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_— new Wallis OK 15-27 is improved to that high point of perfec- 

tion which the industry’s greatest engineers have striven to attain for 

years. The final answer to greater farm profits, 
Write for free descriptive catalog 

J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. H-3, Racine, Wisconsin 

Branches: aiencnnete, Minn., Racine, Wis., Omaha, Neb., 


NOTICE: We want the publie 
to know that the WALLIS 
TRACTOR is made by the JL. 
CASE PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wiaconain, 
and is NOT the product 0 6 
other Company with “J. I 
CASE” as part of its cor- 
porate name, 


Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., St. Louis, Mo., Indianapolis, 
ind , Oklahoma City, Okla., Denver, Colo,, Des Moines, Ia., 
Sacramento, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car of a 
y other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
f ~ be considered a wonder. But such is the record of f 
ane peel accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
hyd. 64 eight years in pumping water. 

7 “SJ Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the whed 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surlae 
gp of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it wa 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in _— It 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours es 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorgufs 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in ev 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable serv 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are ¢ 
enclosed and fiooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attentioa - 
any other piece of machinery on_ the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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TARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Using Horses on Plowed Ground | 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Could you advise me as to the feas- 
jpility of a six-horse-abreast evener, 
to be used on a 12-inch gang plow? I 
am using six now, four behind and two 
jn the lead, but this makes a slow, dif- 
ficult job of turning, and it is very 
pard to make the lead team pull their 
share all the time. I do not see why 
jt would not be all right to put two 


‘put on the plowed ground, one in the 


furrow and keep three on the land, 
ysing all six abreast. By having a 
main evener long enough to attach a 
three-horse evener at each end, I do not 
see why it should not work finely. Of 
course, it might be a little hard at 
first on the two walking on the plowed 
ground, but they would soon get used 
to it, and the horses would be so much 
easier to turn. Have you any sugges- 
tions you can give me on this plan?” 

This is the plan we have been advo- 
cating for some years for working five 
or six horses abreast on a plow, where 
the operator objects to using a tandem 
hitch, as our subscriber seems to do. 
We prefer the tandem hitch where 
there is plenty of room, but there are 
where the 
Certainly, 
putting one or two horses on the 
plowed ground with a slight advantage 
fn the length of the evener, so that 
each horse pulls straight forward and 
has plenty of room and the plow pulls 
straight forward with no side draft, 
will be much more comfortable and 
humane for the horses, and we believe 
will be easier even on the horses that 
have to walk on the plowed ground. 
We believe that in this case a dyna- 
mometer test would show that this ar- 
rangement with two horses on the 
plowed ground would give a plow draft 
probably 20 per cent lighter than where 
the six horses abreast were used with 
horse in the furrow. 
Tests under actual plowing conditions 
have shown even more than 30 per cent 
difference in actual draft where the 
side pull of a team was quite heavy. 
Now if the total draft with the team 
pulling at an angle is 600 pounds, then 
each horse would be pulling 100 
pounds under very uncomfortable con- 
ditions, If putting two horses on the 
plowed ground and letting the pull 
come straight forward on the plow de- 
(eases the draft 20 per cent, then the 
total draft would be 480 per cent, and 
it equally divided, each horse would 
be pulling only 80 pounds and still be 
doing the same work as before. 

But suppose we give the two horses 
™ the plowed ground enough evener 
Advantage so that each of them is pull- 
ing only two-thirds as much as each 
the other four. Then each of those 
the plowed ground would be pull- 
Ing only 60 pounds instead of 100, and 
still each of the other four would be 
pulling enly 90 pounds. Surely 60 
Wounds on the plowed ground with 
plenty of room and air is better than 
Pulling 100 pounds at an angle which 
makes the ho walk sidewise and 


towds them up together too close for 
Comfort, 


serious objections to it 


Ses 


dye particular case, it probably 
7 ae all right to put two three- 
of th veners at the end of an evener 
ee gg eroner length, but as the ordi- 
ee tore eveners are rather 
- taba the horses close togeth- 
me bh give no opportunity of giving 
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hh Some advantage. With 28-inch 
bletrees and no clearance, the main 
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evener would be 84 inches between 
end holes, the four-horse end being 28 
inches long and the two-horse end 56 
inches. It probably would be best to 
keep the short end 28 inches and make 
the long end 60 inches, thus giving the 
two right-hand horses 4 inches the ad- 
vantage, which would let each horse 
on the plowed ground pull 93 pounds 
to 100 for each of the others. Giving 
6 inches advantage would cut the pull 
to 90 pounds, and so on. 





Convenient Hog House Partition 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Tam sending you a diagram (D-378) 
showing the very convenient partitions 
which we made for our new hog house. 
These partitions were made of best 
grade fine lumber 3% feet high with 
five boards as shown. At the drive- 
way I nailed a 2x4 to the alley fence 
for the end of the partition to fit be- 
tween the 2x4 and the upright alley 
post which is 4x4. At the back end I 
bolted a 2x4 to the wall, then made the 
partition, put it in place, then bored 
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SIDE VW. 
REMOVABLE HOGHOUSE PARTITION ., D378. 


two %-inch holes thru the 2x4 width- 
wise or thru the 4-inch side, then put 
the half inch eye bolts which were cut 
5% inches long with a % eye. I put 
one eye bolt at the top of the lower 
board and the other at the top of the 
fourth board from the bottom. I have 
found this to work very conveniently 
and would recommend it to any of your 
readers who are building new hog 
houses.” 





e ° 
Comparing Roofing Materials 
The question of selecting roofings 

for farm buildings is being answered 
by a test of thirty-five different kinds 
of three-ply prepared roofings now be- 
ing conducted by Iowa State College. 
The test was begun in July, 1913, when 
chemical tests were made of thirty-five 
brands of roofing and strips from each 
brand were used to cover the roof of a 
shed near the college. One-half of 
each sample has a northern exposure 
and the other half has a southern ex- 
posure, The strips are examined an- 
nually. 

Altho the experiment has not yet 
been completed, a number of observa- 
tions have already been made, accord- 
ing to J. B. Davidson, of the agricul- 
tural engineering department, who is 
directing the test. It has been 
learned that the roofings made of high- 
ly volatile substances are less durable 
than those which are less volatile. 
Mineral surfaces of such substances as 
ground slate, sand, mica or asbestos 
have been found to prolong the life of 
the roofing materially. 

The importance of good sheeting for 
the roofing is another point which has 
been emphasized by the tests. Roofing 
covering knots or irregularities in the 
sheeting boards deteriorates much 
more rapidly than that covering a 
sound surface. It has also been found 
that the northern exposure is less se- 
vere than the southern exposure. 


Buttressed 
Sidewalls 
for 


Strength 


/ 


Black Hawks are designed especially to meet the 
rigors of roughest country roads. Because of 
their famous “‘Buttressed Sidewall’’ construction, 
they are able to render service under trying con- 
ditions long after ordinary tires have been cast 
aside. 

‘The following low prices are still in effect: 


|Moccasin Tread Redskin Fabric Moccasin Chief Gray Tubes’ 


Size » tra Ply Standard Non-Skid Heavy 99% 
Fabric Construction Cord Pure Gum 4 


30x34 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x42 


$13.50 
19.70 
22.50 
24.10 
24.40 20.00 
30.70 27.35 


Other sizes in proportion. 


Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Company 


Factory--E. 20th & Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


BLACK HAWK 


$10.35 
16.00 
17.65 
19.00 


24.75 
26.00 
26.50 
32.50 


Prices include tax. 


$2.25 
3.10 
3.20 
3.35 
3.50 
4.10 
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No Wagon Is Better 
Than Its Wheels 


The life of a wagon and its easy-running qual- 
ities depend largely upon how well the wheels 
are made.They are subjected to the hardest wear 
and severest strains of any part of the wagon. 
Therefore, no wagon is better than its wheels. 


‘ The wheels of E-B Newton Wagons are the 
best gradeoak, and theendsof spokes are dipped 
in hot glue before being driven into the mortised 
hub and felloes. Spokes can’t work loose and 
wheels can’t become“felloe-bound.” Wheels are 
roperly dished, dipped in boiled linseed oil 
Coles ities ancl and rims are coated with 
lead to prevent decay. Boxes perfectly centered 
in hubs, assuring true, easy running. 
Write for FREE pamphlet which describes in ; 
detail Newton wagons and see your E-B dealer 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Ld Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safet First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 








































































Sg” FOR early ma- 

" turing, wintere 

g. proof alfalfa, in- 
sistuponLyman's 
pure Grimm. En- 
dures year after 
year,yieldingfull, 
perfect crops. 


Three to four stands 
each growing season. All 
seed scarified, assuring 
highest germination, Af- 
fidavit of genuineness 
with every order. 

Write for free seed 

: Sy sample and booklet de- 
— scribing originofLyman's 
‘Grimm Alfalfa. 
A. B. LYMAN 
Introducerof Grimm Alfalfa 
320 Water St. Excelsior, Minn. 


FO R sy 3 Oo Oo I will ship by 
. express, well 
packed, the fol 
lowing, true to name, free from disease, well 
rooted FRUIT TREES, 3 to 4-ft.: 
Apple—2 Wellow Transparent (earliest). 
2 Maiden Blush (fall). 
2 Delicious (winter). 
2 Kieffer Pears (late). 
2 Burbank Pium (July). 
2 Kiy. Richmond Cherry (June). 
This stock te all grown by me and shipment will be 
accompanied by state entomologist certificate show- 
ing freedom of disease, Order early as! can usually 
begin shipping about March ist. Address 


THOS. BEAN, NURSERYMAN 
Station A, Leavenworth, Kansas 


mute ts che BLAGK'S SEED CORN 


th 
corn that took 
first in the State Corn Yield Contest as an aver- 
age for the last three years. Plant Black's corn 
and get the benefit of my "many years of corn 
breeding and selection work. With the steady 
increase in corn prices you cannot afford to keep 
on growing just the ordinary strain. 

My supply ts going fast, so don't delay, but send 
at once for circular and new low 1923 prices. You 
will want thie information before you buy seed 
corn anywhere. Write me today. 


CLYDE BLACK, Dallas Genter, lowa 

















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strong and Healthy—lowa Grown 


Dug and delivered to your door by parcel post 
in the least posstbie time, which means success. 
Leading varietiee—¢1.00 per 100, $2.50 for 3800, 
$6.50 for 1,000. Ask for price list of these and 
other stock, A postal willdo. Write today. 


H. N. Antisdel, Milford, lowa 





STRAW BERKHIKS_______. 
Two specta! collections of standard varieties. 
Wo, 1—BOY'S STRAWBERRY BED: 50 Warfield, early; an 
all around good berry. 100 Sen. Dunlap, medium; 
best strawberry grown ; 25 Gibson, medium ; large, 
prolific bearer. A splendid collection for any- 

body. Only $1.50, postpaid. 
fo. 2—GIAL’S STRAWBERRY BED: 50 Warfield, 50 Dr. Bur- 
rill, medium; a fine berry. 50 Gibson, medium; 
a good one. A fine selection. Only 61.25. 

Order today. Price list free. Address, 
WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS, A. F.0D, 1, WATERLOO, IOWA 


MAY’S Dwarf Essex RAPE 


Great for hog and sheep pasture. Ready to pasture 

in6tos Gelie. ies 
Special Price--$9.15 per 100 Ibs. 
Purity 99.5%. Germination 98 %. 

ft will pay you to get my prices and samples if 

are pasting Soy ans, Sudan Grass, Cane, Millet 

and other Farm Seeds. 


May Seed & Nursery Co., E. E. May, Pres. 
329May Bidg. Shenandoah, lowa 


SEED COR CHINCH BUG 


RESISTANT 


Genuine Champion White Pearl, originated 
by J. C. Suffern. Hand sorted, graded, sacked, $2.50 
per busbel, f. o. b. Hammond. 
Wm. MH. Suffern Farms, 


SEED CORN 


Ida County Yellow Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent or 
Silver King, the best early large yielding, depend- 
able varieties, field selected, seed house dried, teste 
96 to 100%, sold on 15 days approval test; you will 
find it is real seed corn; shelled and graded; $2.50 
busbel, sacks free Allen Joslin, Holstein, Iowa. 

Clover: Med., Mam., Alsike, 


Ss E E D S: Clover: Med; Mam. Bweet, 


Timothy, Oats, Iowar, Iowa 103. lowa 105, Barley, D. 
E. Rape, Soy Beans, Ito San, Biack Eyebrow. Samples 
free. Strayer Seed Farm. Hudson, lowa. 

















Hammond, Ill. 





To increase your yield and have 
corn that will mature, plant my 





STRAW BERRIKS—Choice plants at reduced 
S0 prites; Duniap or Burhtlls. ¢1.50 per 100; Pro- 
gressive, $3; cash or C. 0. D. Get prices on Gladio- 
las. Chickasaw County Nursery, New Hampton, Ia. 
Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants 
fresh dug, well rooted, healthy vigorous, 250 post- 
paid #2. J. W. NELSON, Essex, Lowa. 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 

Asparagus Roots for $1.00 Delivered at 
your mail box. Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, Ia. 


FOR SAL 4 grown, 99% purity, $20.00 per 


cwt. Cash with order. Rochester Seed House, 820 
South Broadway, Rochester, Minnesota. 
95% pure, #7.50 per bushel, sacks 


ALFALFA SEED free, track Concordia. GEO. 


BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 








) Medium Clover, Minnesota 








ONGOL, A. K. and Ito San Soy Beans at only 
$2.95 per bushel. Baga 25ceach. E.G. Lewis 
Seed Company, Media, [ilinots. 














Bankrupt European Market 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The spring work is getting late, but 
we don’t care, as we do not have any 


desire to farm after what we have gone | 


thru the last three years. We are still 
on the farm, and will have to go thru 
the motions, and that we do as cheaply 
as possible. If we get a crop, we will 


have to take it, if we don’t we are just | 


about as well off. 

The way I look at it is, the principal 
crops, as wheat, corn, oats and hogs, 
are based on a bankrupt European mar- 
ket, and that is the kind of market we 
farmers have to buck up against; so 
why should we care to have large 
crops? 

I saw a statement by the federal re- 
serve bank that things were getting 


better for the farmer, as it did not take | 
so much money this year as last to set- |! 


land deals. I can ex- 
I think it is not that 
manv 


tle the March 1 
plain the reason: 
the farmers are any better off; 
are worse off. 
could and borrowed what money 
on the land they bought, hoping times 
would get better, so they could turn 
the land and save a little of what they 
put into it. But it was of no use; they 
nearly all had to give it up; all settled 
that could, and lost all they put into 
the land, besides three years of worry 
and farming. Also, a good many gave 
up during the summer. 

I know these to be facts, as I have 
helped settle some of them. By doing 
this, it took no money to amount to 
anything. This trying to whitewash 
the farmer’s condition doesn’t go with 
me. I want the farmers to have a 
square deal. You might say the farm- 
ers should not have bought this land. 
We know that now; but who should 
own the land, the people who farm it 
or some landlord who takes every pos- 
sible penny he can get as rent? 

V. EK. CHALLMAN. 

Ida County, Iowa. 


Se 


Farming in the ’90’s 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your comment on 
George Roberts’ statement as to the 
condition of the farmer, claiming that 
the normal condition of the farmer was 
in the '90’s. Strange that writers of in- 
telligence should make such a state- 
ment. 

In the spring of 1893, the panic made 
rapid progress and industries of almost 
every kind were crippled severely, and 
a large number of laboring men were 
out of employment. Farm prices fell 
to the lowest levels known in recent 
years—oats in western Iowa down to 6 
to 8 cents per bushel, corn 8 to 12 
cents. Armour built scores of corn 
cribs and stored the corn by the thou- 
sands of bushels. 

The main streets of Minneapolis, 
Sioux City and Omaha were abandoned 
by scores of business men, and a large 
per cent of the business buildings were 
closed. Population decreased in these 
western cities, because of the panic 
and the inability of the farmer to make 
his business pay. This was during the 
period of free trade under Cleveland, 
and the panic lasted until 1897 or ’98, 
and for several winters men were fed 
by soup houses thru the charity of in- 
dividuals and cities. 

A glance at the history of this period 
should convince anyone that the ’90’s 
were not normal years. The period of 
1898 to 1914 is aS near normal as can 
be found in recent years, and if the 
farmers now had the same chance they 
had then, they would soon be able to 
meet their pressing obligations, and to 
lay aside something for a rainy day or 
old age. As things now stand, it’s hard 
for the best of them to hold their own, 
and save themselves from bankruptcy. 

Having lost heavily in the ’20’s, I 
have a vivid recollection of the events 
of those days. 

A READER. 

South Dakota. 














Last year and the year | 
before they sold off everything they | 
they | 
could to keep up the interest and taxes | 




















Potash for Swamp Land 


OES the corn grown on your 
swamp or muck land look like 

the large ear or like the small one? 
The small one shows the kind of corn 
roduced on potash hungry muck 
and. When 100 to 200 lbs. per acre 
of German Muriate of Potash, or 400 
to 800 lbs. of German Kainit, are 
broadcasted on potash hungry muck, 
full yields of sound corn are produced. 


For onions, on such lands, 100 to 200 
Ibs. per acre of German Sulfate of 
Potash is the right amount to produce 
full yields of sound onions that ripen 
normally and keep well. 


With potatoes and truck crops, like 
results are obtained. 


Even at war prices potash gave a good profit 
on swamp lands. Today it is the cheapest 
plant food. Genuine German Potash will 
help you reduce the cost of production, and 
greatly improve the quantity and quality of 
your crops. There is plenty of it if you will 
take the trouble to insist on having it. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H, A. HUSTON, Manager 


42 Broadway New York 


POTASH PAYS 

















When writing to gdvertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


CERTIFIED GUARANTEED G ENUINE 


150 LBS. 














GRIMM 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


from alfalfa seeding can only be obtained by planting reliable, adapted 
seed of known origin. Hardy, Northern grown Grimm has prov 

superior to other varieties, and is especially adapted to your particulét 
soil and climatic conditions. The Blackfoot Brand on the sealed an 
labeled bag is your guarantee that the contents is Certified Genuiné 
Grimm. Accept no substitutes. Remember uncertain seed may com 
you a season’s work or give but half a crop. Insist on Blackfow 
Brand Genuine Grimm for best results. If your local dealer cand 
supply you in 25, 60 or 150 Ib. sealed and labeled bags, 





Write direct to 


IDAHO GRIMM ALFALFA 5 


GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
BLACKFOOT “4 F 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, ‘April 13, 1993 



























ependen 
% Sil. x 


Not in theory but im fact—and we can proveit 


DISCOUNT ON , 
6% APRIL ORDERS 6% 


Buy an Independent Silo NOW—or any 
io during this month of April—and 
gave 6% on price. 
Positively No Early Order Discount 
Allowed After April 30 
Buy an ‘"dependent Silo NOW—no money 
down—pay the first installment next Septem- 
ber—make the final payment in 1925, after 
your cows have earned the money for you. 
Write for the most liberal Selling Propo- 
sition ever heard of in the Silo Industry. 

A complete line of all sizes and types, built 
honestly for best service in the Northwest. 
INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
112 Pillsbury Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 



































Guaranteed to Ki k 

Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours. 
Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest method. Used and re- 
commended everywhere. Money back if dis- 
satisfied for any reason. Send trial order now. 


Red Devil Capsules, set of 75 
Instruments, full inetruc- 4. 
tions. Prepaid to you. for _— 
Extra Capsules, 25-$1.50; 100-$4.00; 500-$17.00, 
and 1000-$30.00. 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
1018S. Wabash Ave., Dept.3 Chicago, Ill. 








“ The Redpath Red Rasp- 
berry is right from the State bruit 
Breeding Farms and is by far the best tney 
have produced. The plants are strung and 

Very thrifty, producing a great abundance of 

most delicious fruit. The berries are large, an 

inch in diameter, (25 make layer in pint box) 
and of most delicious flavor. You certatoly will 
not be disappointed in the Redpath, Strong 
telect plants, 6 for $1.35; 12 for $2.50. 

Our direct-from-grower selling plan saves 
you money on all Hardy Nursery Stock, trees, 


brube, etc. Write , > 
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Faribault,Minn 
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LENNOX RED HANDLE BASKETS 


Sold Direct From F Strongest, Best 
aaa Galv. Steel 
Basket 
Manufactured 


Rope and fron han 
dle Rope hand'e 
guaranteed not to 
twist. 
















These baskets will 
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Abith yielding, 


deep kernel, smali cob, medium 









cfoot Bowing ene corn every corn grower ought to be 
nnot natished Writ itatrial. I'll guarantee you'll be 
*, Write for FREE Samples and test 


M 
lected, th all my own growing, carefully hand se- 
mae, Goreuehly graded. Tests show practically 
y mination. All other standard varieties. 
E. E. May, Pres. 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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EI 
R ted Yellow Den: Seed Corn grown from dis- 


burhe} @free seed, double graded. Only $295 per 
Modis, 18, Fee: E. G. Lewis Seed Company, 





New home i 
mH 1€ grown Medium Red, Mam- 
oth _ Aletke Clover and Timothy seed; 99% 
B or price and samples. E. E. VOOR- 


landineville, I. 


' TRAP. Something the san’ 
° gopher can't 

Cover up. Descriptive circ. sent free. 

F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 














A Good Litter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My pure-bred big type Poland China 
sow farrowed seven pigs, May 18, 1922. 
The sow was fed corn, shorts and tank- 
age, as much as was safe, not to scour 
the pigs. She was fed that way until 
the pigs were one month and one day 
old, when the pigs were turned to a 
self-feeder filled with corn and tank- 
age. In addition to the corn and tank- 
age there was 100 pounds of crushed 
wheat on the start. After the wheat 
was gone, they had just the corn and 
tankage ration until October 19, when 
five of the bunch were marketed at an 
average weight of 183 pounds. The 
two left were continued on corn and 
tankage for about three weeks, when 
the tankage was all gone and was not 
replaced. 

The last few weeks of the. feeding 
period they were on corn alone, ex- 
cept at all times they had orchard 
grass pasture and red clover until it 
died down in the summer. Wood ashes 
and salt were kept before them at all 
times also. 

From June 19 to October 19, I fed 
them 70% bushels of shelled corn, 100 
pounds of crushed wheat and 200 
pounds of tankage, but the last 100 
pounds of tankage was put in the feed- 
er September 27, and of course it was 
not all eaten between those dates. | 
From October 19 to December 12, the 
two pigs ate an even 30 bushels of corn 
and the remains of the last 100 pounds 
of tankage. The two weighed 610 
pounds together—305 pounds each. 

The clear profit on the whole bunch 
was $42.61, not counting cost of pas- 
ture. All feed was weighed and daily 
records were kept. 

L. A. WATKINS. 

Kentucky. 





1923 Pop Corn Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There will be the largest crop of pop 
corn planted this season ever known, 
according to the present outlook. Grow- 
ers made fairly good money last sea- 
son, and now the business promises 
greatly to be overdone. 

There is also a united effort on the 
part of the big buyers to take advant- 
age of the present outlook, and they 
are offering the lowest price ever of- 
fered for pop corn under contract, and 
are taking in the new growers, the men 
with no experience, as they have no 
idea of the heavy expense incurred in 
growing the crop. The older growers 
never contract, but with new growers 
signing contracts the buyers endeavor 
to get enough acreage to push the 
price below the actual cost of produc- 
tion as is the case this season. 

I have endeavored to organize a pop 
corn growers’ association for the past 
year, and would like to hear from the 
big growers in and around Odebolt, 
Spencer, Arthur, and other points in 
Iowa, as well as all pop corn growing 
districts in other states. 

Let’s get together, and we can han- 
dle our crops coéperatively and secure 
at least a price that will pay costs of 
production, as we have been selling at 
an actual loss until last year’s crop. 
The cost of growing pop corn is twice 
that of field corn, and unless one sells 
early in the fall, a mouse-proof crib 
must be made, otherwise the corn is 
soon not fit for human food. 

Let me hear from every grower in 
the state at once. 

E. S. JOHNSTON. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. : 





Four Per Cent Deposits and 
Eight Per Cent Loans 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent paper you make the 
statement that Iowa country bankers 
are paying 5 per cent on deposits and 
therefore can’t loan money to farmers 
for less than 8 per cent. I don’t hap- 
pen to know of any bank that is pay- 
ing more than 4 per cent nor charging 
less than 8 per cent. 

LO, 





Shelby County, lowa. 





Your Best 


Investment 


Your best investment is the one that makes you the most cer- 
tain profit. With a Case Steel Thresher you have two chances 
to increase your income—not only this year, but for many 


years to come. 


You can thresh your own grain better and when in the best of condition 
e-and you can make money doing the same good work for the neighbors. 





‘VRADE MARKS REG.ULS. PAT OFF, 


THRESHING ( 


Efficient—Case machines are noted 
for their fast, clean threshing of 
all crops. 


Threshes All Grains and Seeds— 
From peanuts and beans to the 
finest grass seed. 

Built of Steel—A strong steel 
frame holds bearings in line and 
prevents warping and twisting. 
Steel covering and steel con- 
struction contribute to great 


Threshing with your own machine is profitable. 









AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


strength, easy running, depende 
ability and long life. 

Durable—The average life of a 
Case Thresher is easily twenty 
years. Most of the first steel 
machines sold in 1904 are still 
in use and the machines made 
today are even more durable. 

Service—Dependable and prompt 
service facilities insure Case 
owners against possible delay at 
threshing time. 


An investment in a 


Case Machine makes this profit larger and more certain. Write for 
a free booklet, “Profit by Better Threshing.” 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1642) 


Dept. D26 


Racine 


Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 


and harrows made by the J. 


I. Case Plow Works Company. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





PIGS WITHOUT WORMS 


J. R. Burk & Son, Well-known Breeders of Big Type 


Poland Chinas, Get 


from Home Mixed Remedy 


Wonderful Results 


\ 





Hog raisers will be interested in what J. R. 
Burk & Son, Tuscola, Ill., owners of C-2 
Giant, known as the greatest boar in Illinois, 
have to say about their discovery of a prepa- 
ration which solves the problem of keeping 
hogs and pigs free from worms and in a 
healthy condition. 

One day about a year ago, they learned 
that The Ivo-San Laboratory of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had worked out an improved formula 
for a remedy that was proving effective in 
ridding hogs and pigs of worms and keeping 
them free from these pests. 

So they ordered a 15-lb. package of this 
new preparation and, when it came, mixed it 
with 85-lbs. of common salt, as directed. The 
manufacturers were so confident of this new 
worm destroyer that they sent it to live 
stock owners on a positive guarantee that it 
would prove far superior to anything they 
had ever used, and at a saving of half the 
cost of other preparations. 

After a thorough trial, Mr. Burk wrote: 

“Our bogs had plenty of worms before 

we fed Wormix, but since then they 
have none, After feeding Wormix for a 
while, we had the best evidence that 
Wormix turned the trick, because when 
we butchered, our hogs were entirely 
free from these costly, dangerous pests. 
In our Nov. 4, 1922, sale, the top spring 
boar brought $750.00 and the second, 
$700.00. Our average on spring boars and 
gilts was $5.00. It is a most efficient 
and sure worm destroyer. Every hog 
raiser should feed Wormix.” 

WORMIX is a concentrated, medicated 
salt. A 15-lb. package, mixed with. 85 Ibs. of 


’ 
common salt, makes 100 Ibs. of the best 
worm destroyer and stock conditioner you 
can buy. You save half the cost of ready- 
mixed preparations. You avoid paying drug 
prices for salt or other fillers. You have no 
freight to pay. 

WORMIX is a tonic, appetizer and diges- 
tive, as well as a worm destroyer. It will 
rid sheep, horses, mules and cattle of worms 
just as effectively as it does hogs, and put 
them in good condition as well. No starving, 
dosing, drenching or handling—stock take It 
readily and doctor themselves, 

Sent direct, charges prepaid. 

1 15-lb. pkg. enough to make 100 Ibs.% 3.50 
4 15-lb. pkgs. enough to make 400 Ibs, 13,00 
1 90-Ib. pkg. enough to make 600 Ibs. 18.00 

(West of the Rocky Mts., 6c a lb. more.) 

Each 15-lb. package added to 85 Ibs. of 
salt will treat 100 head of sheep or hogs 
about 60 days, or 25 head of horses, mules 
or cattle. Order today—put an end to the 
worries and losses from worms in your live 
stock. You take no risk—if Wormix does not 
do the work to your satisfaction, you can get 
your money back; you be the judge. Fill out 
the coupon NOW. 





THE 1VO-SAN LABORATORY 
214 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Inclosed find $........ for , packages of 
Wormix, on your “money-back” guarantee. Shipping 
charges to be prepaid. Also send your easy « rections 
for mixing and feeding. 
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Getting the Best Price for Wool 

Sheep men will be well repaid for 
care taken in preparing the fleeces for 
market, according to V. G. Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association. The wool grow- 
ers’ organization has consistently urged 
careful preparation of fleeces for mar- 
ket and improvement has been noted 
from year to year, officials state. In 
1919, several hundred clips handled in 
the Iowa wool poo! were received tied 
with binder twine, while last vear only 
a very small percentage of the Iowa 
wool was tied in this objectionable 
fashion, 65 per cent of the clip being 
tied with paper twine. 

Mr. Warner points out that wool is 
graded on the basis of the sides and 
back of the fleece, and that sheep men 
will do well to get this part of the 
fleece on the outside. Sheep should 
never be sheared when damp. The 
shearing should be done, on a clean 
hard surfaced floor and straw and chaff 
should be prevented from getting into 


the wool. It is a good plan to have 
the wool sacks at hand so that they 
can be filled as the shearing pro- 
gresses. 

The Iowa wool growers have been 
holding educational meetings thruout 
the state, at which information has 
been given relative to the various 


grades of wool. The stendard grades 
used by the coéperative marketing as 
sociations are fine staple, half blood 
staple, three-eighths blood staple, quar- 
ter blood staple, low quarter blood and 
braid. While the range of prices on 
various grades is not so marked as it 
has sometimes been in past years, the 
prices on the Boston market this sea- 
son show a difference of 25 cents per 
pound between the highest and lowest 
grades. 

The Iowa wool growers have adopted 
the county manager plan for handling 
the 1923 wool clip. The manager re- 
ceives 10 cents per hundred pounds, to 
cover the expense of distributing sacks, 
loading the wool and sending out re- 
turns. Mr. Warner that wool 
from the Towa pool is proving more 
popular each year with the mills. The 
growers are improving the quality of 
their wool by the use of better rams 
and culling out the sheep which pro- 
duce the lower grades of wool. 


states 





Irish Cobbler Potatoes 


Irish Cobbler potatoes mature in the 
hot weather, and lowa-grown Cobblers 
are therefore not suitable for seed, ac- 
cording to C. L. Fitch, of the lowa State 
College extension service. Mr. Fitch 
advises the use of northern-grown seed 
if Cobblers are used, and cites tests 
which show that home-grown seed pro- 
duces 40 per cent less per acre than 
northern-grown seed of the variety. In 
1922, Cobblers outvielded Early Ohios 
in Iowa. However, they are rougher 
and harder to peel than Ohios, and 
they mature later when potatoes are 
less valuable. 


Two-Year-Old Trees Best 
Nursery Stock 


ood, strong two-year-old nursery 
stock is preferable to one-year-old 
stock, according to. observations by 


horticulturists at the University of II- 
linois. It was found there that the 
1922 shoot growth of large two-year-old 
Jonathan trees averaged 220 per cent 
of that made by the one-year-old trees 
of the same variety. The correspond- 
ing figures for the large trees planted 
in 1921 and 1920 were 180 per cent and 
160 per cent, so that at the end of 
three years the two-vear-old stock was 
making- at least 60 per cent more 
growth than the one-year-old stock. 

Two-year-old stock of average size 
also grew considerably faster than one- 
year-old trees. Small two-year-old trees, 
however, had no advantage over good 
one-year-old stock following the first 
year after transplanting. 

Experiments with root pruning at the 
Illinois station show that the practice 
tends to check the growth of the young 








trees. Trees with unpruned roots plant- 
ed in 1922 made 200 per cent of the 
twig growth made by trees severely 
pruned, while moderately pruned trees 
made 120 per cent of the growth of 
those with severely pruned roots. Dur- 
ing the second and third year of 
growth after the trees are set out, the 
trees with unpruned roots still have 
an advantage of as much as 75 per 
cent in rate of growth, according to 
the Illinois observations. 





The Hog Among the Oldest 
Americans 


The ancestors of the present-day 
American hog first came to this coun- 
try with Christopher Columbus, on his 
second voyage to America, in 1493, ac- 
cording to John Ashton, author of a 
bulletin entitled, “A History of Hogs 
and Pork Production in Missouri,” 
which is soon to be published by the 


Missouri Department of Agriculture. 
By reference to old Spanish manu- 
scripts, Mr. Ashton proves that hogs 


were brought to America at that early 
date. They were first introduced into 
Haiti and Cuba, from whence they 
came to the territory which is now the 
United States. 


The bulletin further shows that the 
first hogs to be brought to Missouri 
came in 1541, with the expedition of 
Hernando de Soto, who explored 
southern Missouri at that time. This 
was more than a century before the 
first hogs were brought to the east 


coast of North America. 


Cutting Sudan Grass With 
a Binder 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Have any of your readers ever tried 
cutting Sudan grass with a grain bind- 
At what stage should it be cut? 
Is it likely to mold when cut in this 
way for hay?” 

When cut for seed, Sudan grass is 
usually handled with a grain binder, 
and in western Nebraska and Kansas 
it is often cut with a grain binder even 
when cut for hay. In the central part 
of the corn belt, however, there is usu- 
ally enough rainfall and damp atmos- 
phere so that it is not so very safe to 
cut Sudan grass with a binder for hay. 
What do our readers say? Under corn 
beit conditions, should Sudan grass be 
cut for hay with a binder or with a 
mower, and then allowed to cure in 
cocks for a while? 


er? 


Suckling Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“With corn, ground oats and tank- 
age available, what ration would you 
give to a suckling brood sow? Would 
it pay me to add shorts at $2 a hun- 
dred to the ration or condensed butter 
milk at 3 a pound?” 

After these sows get on full feed, 
ubout ten days after farrowing, we sug- 
gest an average daily ration of about 
three-fourths pound of tankage, one 
pound ground oats, and five or six 
pounds of corn or whatever the sows 
will clean up in good shap?. If they do 
not seem to ke giving quite enough 
milk for their pigs, we would suggest 
adding one-kalfy pound of condensed 
buttermilk and one-half pound of 
shorts to the average daily ration. 


cents 


Sudan Grass 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“When should | sow Sudan grass? 
How much should I seed per acre? Is 
there more than one kind of Sudan 
grass? What does the seed cost per 
pound?” 

Sudan grass is customarily seeded in 
late May or early June on land pre- 
pared as for corn at the rate of about 
fifteen or twenty pounds per acre. It 
may either be drilled in shallowly or 
broadcasted and harrowed. There is 
only one kind of Sudan grass seed, and 
it seems to be selling this spring re- 
tail at around ten or eleven cents a 
pound, 


PLAY THE CATTLE GAME SAFE) 


Buy high grade dehorned Hereford cows with choice 
early calves by side for genuine baby beef. 
IMMEDIATE RESULTS. A few loads remain for May 
Send your order today. 


LIVE STOCK EXGHANGE, Inc. 


‘‘¥rom Breeder to Feeder” 




















and June shipment. 


2d Floor Securities Bidg. 





YOU GET 














Forest Protection Week 


The week of April 22 to 28 has been 
designated as Forest Protection Week 
by President Harding, who has urged 
governors of the various states to 
awaken interest in the observance of 
Arbor Day and to center attention up- 
on the necessity of preventing forest 
fires, 


Price Fixing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The financial position that the farm- 
ers of the United States find them- 
selves in today can only be remedied 
by applying twentieth century meth- 
ods. With all big business consoli- 
dated and merged and labor intrenched 
behind unions, is it not time we were 
getting wise to our present and future 
position? There is no use of working 


that word “codperation” to death. 
What we must do is to form a Pro- 
ducers’ Union, demand a living price 


for our goods, and fight fire with fire. 


If we find the market overloaded, 
curtail production to the extent that 
it will readjust itself. The producers 


must have a chance, or we will see a 
peasantry on the farms and our chil- 
dren forced to leave for the cities. 

Now some of you come out and say: 
“Unchristian, disloyal,” etc., not to do 
our best. Is it any worse for us to 
curtail than it is for the manufacturer? 
They force us to pay the price or do 
without the goods. 

We as farmers have found out that 
the United States is not a Utopia, but 
it is a battle-ground, where you must 
protect yourself or be trampled under 
foot. 

Have county, state and national or- 
ganizations; let the delegates meet at 
stated periods, and fix a price that 
is just and reasonable in comparison 
with other commodities, as oil, 
gas, labor and goods all us then 
pricing our goods on that basis, and 
fixing our own prices or no It 
is time that we were getting the 


steel, 


of 


sale. 
in 


saddle and quoting prices .as well as | 


asking: “What’s the price of 
Then and only then will 
reach its rightful place 
citizen is on an equal 


meekly 

corn today?” 

this country 

where each 
plane. 

W. 

Guthrie County, Iowa. 


C. DAVIS. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 


FARMER 

Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallace Farm- 
er for April 1, 1923, as required hy the 
act of August 24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Towa, 

Mditors—Henry C. Wallace and Henry 
A. Wallace. 

Business Manager—John P. Wallace. 

Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co 

Stockholders—Henry C. Wallace, John 
P, Wallace, Henry C. Wallace Trust, Mrs. 
May B. Wallace, Mrs. Maud G. Wallace, 
Margaret Wallace, toss Wallace, Jose- 
phine Maud Wallace 

No bonded or mortgaged indebtedness, 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE, 
Subseribed and sworn to before Harry 


H. Johnston, Notary Public. 


FOR SALE—320 ACRE RANCH 
and 640 acre grazing claim. Some personal property. 
Excellent location for sheep. Price 84,000. For fur- 
ther information, write KDG@GAR LANHAM, 
Midale, Montana, Phillips County. 


For Sale—Iideal Home, Modern, 8 Rooms 
Fine location {n Clinton, Mo. Will sacrifice for 
quick sale, Write for full particulars to 
Bank of La Due, La Due, Mo. 
W ANT ED— Married man on farm near Chicago. 
Must be tndustrious, an experienced daitryman 
and all-around farmer. Give ful) particulars and 
references. Address L. H. Hetnberg, 343 So. Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, I11. 


INNESOTA improved farms 


N terms. 


Anderson 








: for sale on easy 
For list and furtuer particulars write 
Land Co., Willmar, Minn. 





Representatives 
and Dealers 
WANTED 


An excellent oppor. 
tunity is offered one manjy 
every town or count to take 
orders for U-Cop-Co Spe. 
cial Steam Bone Mineral 
Meal and Maromeal on , 
very profitable basis, 
Fg These specially p 
roducts for dairy cows and 
ogs are used by breeders every. |) 
where and by most agricult: ; 
experiment, stations. hey have been nationally advert 
for years. Continued advertising will make them easy to 
Your big unity to handle U-Cop-Co and Mi 1 
Coe Ty erontable basis is right now. wire today for 
alle nform le t! 
descriptive liastue deans 
UNITED CHEMICAL & ORGANIC PRODUCTS co, 
4250 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, tit 














ey 


STEEL POSTS 
nye) 30¢ each 


Be sure to learn all 
Nelson Steel Posts and me 
before buying as we can gay 
you money. Satisfaction guy 
anteed with every order. 
= Direct To Farm 
mmediate delivery ass 
‘Vex Write at once. = 
NELSON STEEL POST & FENCE Co, 
Dept. J Mankato, Minnewth 


12 Weich’s Concord Grapevines 2 Yrs, $/ 
86 one year 82; Moore's Early, Niagara, or Wordes 
$1 per dozen one year; 200 Gibson, 200 Dunlap stray 
berry plants, 82; 3 Winesap, 3 Bendavis, 2 York Im 
pertal and 2 Maden Blush $4; good 6-ft. trees. (Pre 
pald). Order direct from this advertisement, Check 
accepted. Catalog free. Address 


Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, lows 











160-Acre Crop Farm 
Mules, (5 Hogs, Poultry 


Machinery, seed thrown in; splendid all ‘round fem 
in one of state's most productive sections; prosperom 
farmers everywhere; on good road handy R. R. tom, 
city markets: 110 acres black loam tlllage for beay 
crops hay, corn, Oats, grain; large wire-fenced p& 
ture, home uag wood; 700 peach trees, 20 apples, othe 
fruit; comfortable 2-story 6-room house, porch, %-cow 
barn, poultry house, etc. Owner unable operate, 
$9,600 takes all, part cash. Detatls and photo pag 
41 Illus. Catalog bargains {n many states, Copy fret 
Address me personally. E. A. STROUT, president, 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 831HD New York Lit 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Choice Suburban Fam 


12 Miles From Minneapolis 


Near Lake Minnetonka on paved road. Good balié 
ings, 145 acres, some timber: clay loam soll, sultebt 
for dairy farm, excellent for subdivision {f desired 
Must be sold promptly to close estate, 

For further particulars, write 


MARQUETTE TRUST COMPANY, Guardian 
517 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, Mint 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 LINE tn North Dakota or northen 
Minnesota Conditions never better to buy # 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop? 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interestel 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare 
#2.00. Send for information to M.S. Funs 
No. 6, Soo Line Ky,, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. a 


710 ACRES 6} miles northeast of Waverlh 
Lancaster county, Nebrasit 
Highly !mproved. One of the best combinellél 
farms in Nebraska. Ne 
400 ACRES 2} miles northwest of Superiot * 
braska, well {mproved, good stock farm. 
Wiil consider eastern Nebraska or Jowa land {ap 
payment. Balance on easy terms 
Sohanan & Mullen, owners, Lincolm, Neb. 
ieee = nid pai rin: ana en 
T ARD WOOD CUT.OVER Laxp 
loam, clay sub-soll, neither sandy nor grave? 
Close to town: good roads; good schools; 1a the 
of the Dairy district. You deal directly with 
owners—no agents and no commissions. Easy id 
Also tmproved farms. Write for map an Bont, 
No.6. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER COMPAS): 
Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 




































OR SALK—1i11 acres fine farm land, load 
Kk 18 miles south of Vicksburg, Miss. {0 tng 
Touches levee. 400 cleared and farmed @? Price 
years ago; balance in timber which {8 sold, renee 
25.00 per acre. This land classes with oe prt 
land in. the U. 8. and 1s being sold at bal 
F. H. Vernon, Birmingham, Ala. 
GOUTH DAKOTA—The opportunity 
for the prospective land buyer. Prices re ¢, oth 
Farming diverstfied; corn, wheat, barley, ne 
flax, potatoes, alfalfa are the main CrODE ot 
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JOR SALE—150 acre farm; best joum wt om 8 crop, 
potatoes, corn and grain; 140 acres ul ‘a * 1921 gy 
acres tilled; new buildings, best water fort inet? ME mark, 
house, timber; new school; stock and meee feeder der, 
Priced reasonable. Merritt Tuttle, owner Per “pops 
wood, Wisconsin aie aren om Mere) nt of 
YOR SALE—Half section (E. 4-6-119°7)) fa te abl 
k new, dark loam, corn, alfalfa and It year ; 
near Onaka, So. Dak. Price $40.00 er Acre oe is estiy, 
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Of General Interest 














HAY PRICES TREND UPWARD 


the movement of hay to market during 
he jast three months has been about nor- 
mal, with some exceptions, a survey by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
ylture indicates. About 65 per cent of 
the marketable surplus of timothy was 
yeported marketed up to March 15. Altho 
this was about 10 per cent less than the 
pefcenta e marketed to March 15 last 
a larger volume of timothy has been 
this season than during the cor- 
period last year, and a larger 
yolume yet remains to be marketed. The 
movement from Michigan, New York and 
Wisconsin has been especially light, where 
approximately 50 per cent of the hay re- 
mains to be marketed. 

About 85 per cent of the alfalfa grown 
jn leading producing states has been 
ghipped out. This leaves only a small 
yolume yet to be sold. The larger supplies 
are reported from Utah, Idaho, Colorado 

Missouri. 
me movement of prairie hay has been 
much larger than last year, slightly over 
$0 per cent having been marketed as com- 
pared with about 65 per cent to March 
15, 1922 ; 

Bad roads and a searcity of cars are 
Dyeported to have retarded the movement 
of hay in the central west, while severe 
winter weather held up shipments in New 
York and New England. Movement in the 
southwest has been larger under mild 
weather conditions. 

General demand for all kinds of hay is 
reported as having been about normal, but 
large local supplies in the south have cut 
gown somewhat the demand for timothy 
fom central western markets. High 
freight rates have restricted marketing in 
the far western states. 

Timothy prices at the principal markets 
are about $1.50 per ton lower on an aver- 





marké ted 
respondin £ 


age than at the corresponding time last 
year, but have advanced about $2 per ton 
during the present crop year. Alfalfa 
prices have advanced about $2.50 per ton 
dering the marketing season, but are on 
practically the same level as April 1, 1922 





Prairie hay has also advanced about 
per ton, and is about $1 above last year’s 
price. 

Stocks of hay in 
are about normal, and there is 
pect of any material increase in the de- 
mand, the department says. 


consuming channels 
small pros- 


PROFIT SHOWN ON FEEDER CATTLE 
Corn belt farmers in Tilinois, Towa and 
Nebraska received about 75 cents for each 
bushel of corn fed to during the 
past winter, according to cost figures com- 


steers 


piled by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Ag- 
p riculture, in representative areas of these 
states, 

Returns in individual instances came 
perilously close to the loss column, due 
to bad markets and other causes, but the 
average farmer received more than the 
market price for his corn and enjoyed a 
mall profit hich in some measure should 
fetrieve his losses of two and three years 
fo, the department points out. 

The average cost of 1,600 feeder steers 
Was $7 per 100 pounds. A margin of $1.20 
ber 100 pounds was necessary on the av- 
mage to pay for feed, labor, interest, 
eWipment and marketing charges, after 


(editing manure residues and pork gains 
fothe steers. The fintshed cattle brought 
M average of $8.27 per 100 pounds, so that 
the feeder profit of 67 








made a cents per 








pounds. "Tis profit returned approxi- 
MAtéely 35 cents a bushel more for the 
orn than local market prices. 

The steers made unusually good gains 
IM Weight becayse of the extraordinary 
MYorable feeding we: ther in the corn belt 
Guring the fall and winter up to March 1, 
The average gain in pasture, stalk fields 
and feed lot wi 3 pounds per day, 
Which cost 1 16 cents per pound. The 
average Weight of the 1,600 steers sold 


P88 1,286 pounds: th 


ius each animal showed 
& profit of $8.62. 


NEBRASKA CROP RESERVES 
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eBhtly deere d jand values, and lower 
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Anry 
“VELTOXimatel er CF or 62.016,000 
bushels il Binns ree nt, or 62.016 
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0 the eight-year average of 45 per 
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> Increase approximately 20 
Ber cent jn 4) ae s : Zz 
gp In the hog crop, 35 per cent in the 
ttle feed, and of 
; de ay <) per cent in sheep 
Meeding pedi oc » per n hee} 
Year fuced greatly not only last 
§ crop, but the , 4 qo 
’ the reserves of the 1920 
| eile Ate Paco 
being ; i mm price Inereased, 
feeg nee in some localities where the 
er dem; : 
ber ley mand w extra heavy. About 94 
t of ] : ’ 
Mere} elle ear’s corn crop was of 
“Pehan " 
titht.v.. 0, “Mality, as compared to the 
Bht-vear «, yest 
It ig a nverage of 87 per cent. 
s 
~ €8timated that 19 per cent of last 


crop, or 11,369,000 bushels of 
yet on farms, as compared to 


ces A bagel average of 22 per cent 
>. “Ve not been Satisfactory, and 


® has had ; 
; ad a 
the Wheat back. 
ar fat Crop are 


tendency to hold some of 
Present prospects for % 
very uncertain. teports 


from correspondents thruout the state 
varied so greatly that no definite conei- 
sion could be drawn. 

The reserves of oats are unusually iow, 
being 31 per cent, or 17,393,000 bushels, as 
compared to the eight-year average of 46 
per cent. Last year’s crop was excep- 
tionally poor and the production was tow. 
Barley reserves are placed at 21 per cent, 
or 915,000 bushels, compared to the eizgnt- 
year average of 33 per cent. 

The percentage of last year’s grain crups 
shipped and to be shipped are as follows. 
the first figure relating to the present 
crop and the second to the eight-year av- 
erage: Corn, 26 and 33 per cent; wheat, 
73 and 68 per cent; oats, 27 and 28 per 
cent; barley, 8 and 27 per cent. 

Farm land with improvements averaged 
$83 per acre, compared to the census val- 
uation of $87.91. Unimproved land aver- 
aged $74 per acre, compared to the cen- 
sus valuation of $78.87. The average value 





of poor plow land is $65 per acre, good 
plow land $116 per acre, and all plow 
land $96 per acre. 

Cash rents are slightly lower. The av- 
erage rental per acre for farms is $3.75, 
compared to $4 last year. The average for 
plow land is $5, against $5.13 a year ago. 
Pasture rents are slightly higher, being 
$1.25 per acre as compared to $1.20 last 
year. 





CONDITION OF WINTER GRAINS 


previous to and during the breeding sea- 
son. It jis not necessary, however, to 
continue feeding hay after good pasture is 
available. 

Breeders who intend to show in junior 
classes at live stock shows should breed 
their cows between March 26 and April 15, 
in order to have the calves dropped as 
soon after January 1 as possible. 





HOG SHIPPERS URGED TO WATCH 
WEATHER FORECASTS 

Warnings to hog shippers to be guided 
by weather forecasts in loading hogs for 
shipment during the early summer months 
is being broadcast by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A sudden 
climb of the mercury may result in dead 
hogs for the unprepared shipper, statistics 
collected by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics show. 

Out of approximately 46,000 hogs shipped 
from local points in May and June, 1921, 
the figures show that 181 were reported 
dead upon arrival at Chicago. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the deaths occurred on 
May 23 and June 13. Weather charts re- 
corded that the temperature on each of 
these days was extremely high as com- 
pared with that on the day or two imme- 
diately preceding. Where the temperature 
continued high for several days relatively 
few animals died as compared with the 
number that succumbed at the beginning 
of the hot spells. 

Further studies of the possible effect of 





According to the federal crop report, 
winter wheat is suffering from lack of high temperatures on hogs in shipment 
moisture in the west-central and south- are to be made by the department. Nu- 
west counties of Kansas, in the extreme merous casual factors are responsible for 
western part of Iowa, northwest Oklahoma the death of hogs in transit and the de- 
, CARRIER 
THE RURAL. MAIL ) 
I’d like to take my pen in hand and write a little tale about the rural 
carrier, the man who brings our mail. From Maine to California, on country 
lane and pike, no matter where you find him, he’s pretty much alike. Don’t 


think because his pay looks big, 





his job is soft, and funny; for there are times, 





the world, 
he more than earns 
his monéy. When 
roads are good, and 
skics are blue, the 
weather warm and 
prime, methinks T'd 
like to have his job 


I'll tell 


it surely must be 
fine! But when the 
mud is four feet 
deep, and drifting 
snows do fall, I 
sometimes wonder 
how on earth he 
makes the trip at 
all. On. mornings 
cold he cranks his 
Ford till he is out 


of breath and hunts 











valleys of 


in Colorado, 


rust 
und 
tinues and is general in 
sourl 
ras Seeding of 


Oklahoma e 


ign 
@alists of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of 
The following comments apply especially 
to breeding 


for 


condition 


generally 
lands 


California and quite 
Some fields on low, wet 


in Kentucky have been damaged and 
there has been considerable freezing out 
in ‘West Virginia. Recent rains in Indi- 
ana, Illinois and New Mexico, and snow 
in Wisconsin and Wyoming have been ben- 
eficial to the crop The long, heavy snow 
covering in New York and New England 
has been favorable. The condition of the 


crop seems more hopeful in Nebraska and 


Iowa. Some 
from Florida 
Oat seeding 
Kansas and 


Missouri and 
reported 


excellent in 
on the 
southern 


oats is 
Georgia, con- 
Mis- 
increased acreage in Kan- 
this finished in 
cept in dry sections, but has 
cen retarded by rains in Texas, 


with an 


crop is 


SPRING CARE OF BEEF BULLS 
The proper handling of beef bulls dur- 
the spring season fs outlined by sy« 


Agriculture. 


of beef 
intended 


herds 
or bulls 


cattle, 


The bull for breeding 


purposes the coming spring should be put 
in proper 


season 


condition before 
begins. If the bull 


the 
hae 


breeding 


been run- 


ning with the breeding herd all winter, he 
should 
himself, 


be given a stall or 
so that he may be 
and fed more liberally. 
Bulls may be put in strong, 
by liberal feeding. 


paddock b? 
better cared 





Vigorons 


rom one 


to one and a half pounds of a grain mix- 
ture, largely of corn, bran, oats and a 
small proportion of a protein meal, and 


ene to one and a half pounds of legume 
hay, 
makes a 


for each 100 pounds of 


very desirable 


live weight, 
ration for a bull 





VF gage: 
for pennies in the 
box when he's 

most froze to death. At Christmas time he’s loade@& down with more than he 
can haul; but usually he manages to somehow tuke it all. We send off for our 
auto tires, to save a little dough; he brings them out by “Possum’'s Post" thru 
fourteen feet of snow. We send to Shears & Rubberneck for sugar, soap and 
pins; and if perchance there's something lost, we lay it onto him. He answers 
foolish questions till he quite wears out his jaw, and folks presume to ride with 
him. tho ‘tis against the law. I ‘low if were in his shoes I'd lose my patience, 
quite, and would, e’er I'd gone half my route, be mad enough to fight. 

But nothing seems to bother him so far as I can see, tho how he keeps 
so cheerful is a mystery to me. tTie’s ready to ‘commodate in many different 
ways, altho he knows it doesn't add a quarter to his pay. His patrons love 
his pleasant words and cheery, smiling face; I doubt if any other man could ever 
fill his place, And so we hope as time goes on he'll keep on pulling thru, for 
if he ever quits his job, I don’t know what we'd do.—H. C, Fort. 

and in the Sacramento and San Joaquin partment is not yet prepared to establish 


a definite relationship between the num 
ber of animals reported dead on arrival 
at any given market and the atmospheric 
temperature at the market. The data is 
regarded as sufficient, however, to warn 
shippers to wateh the ather forecasts 


and to load stock accordingly. 


BIG TURN-OVER IN FARM OCCU- 
PANTS LAST YEAR 


Nearly 1,250,000 farms, or approximately 





one out of every five farms in the United 
States, changed occupants in 1922, ae- 
corging to a survey made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

This is the first irvey of the kind 
made by the department, and ‘while the 
changes give evidence of considerable mo- 
bility among American farmers, until 
comparative figures for other years are 
available it will not be possible to deter- 
mine whether the extent of the move- 
ment in 1922 was greater or less than 
usual,”’ says Dr. C. L. Stewart, economist 
preparing the report. 

In nine southern states, one farm in 
every four changed occupants; in six 
states in the New England group, the 
turn-over was one farm In every ten, and 
in most of the corn belt and western 
states between 10 and 15 per cent of the 


farms changed 
Changes in ownership of farms took 
place on nearly 400,000 farms, or approxi- 


occupants, 


mately one farm in every sixteen in the 
United States In general, more farms 
changed owners in the west and south 





than in the New England, middle Atlantic 
and corn belt states. 

Of the 2,300,000 or more farm tenants 
in the United States, more than 625,000 


changed the seene of their operations dur- 
ing the year. More than 75 per cent of 








these tenant changes occurred in the fif- 
teen southern states. In both Georgia and 
Texas more than 70,000 tenant farms 
changed tenants in 1922. 

The percentage of tenant farms chang- 
ing tenants during the year rangse from 
3 per cent in Maine to 38 per cent in Okla# 
homa, Seven southern states show a 
change of more than 30 per cent. In corn 
belt states the range is from 14 per cent 
in Hlinois to 22 per cent in Missouri, and 
in the mountain and Pacific states from 
12 per cent in California to 26 per cent in 
Colorado. 

Altho the number of tenants farms in 


the United States shows a net increase 
of 27,000 for the year, more than 230,000 
tenants either discontinued farming for 


some other occupation or left their come 
munities for parts unknown to the De- 
partment’s correspondents. A percentage 
decrease in tenant farms is shown in only 
ten states; in two states the percentage 
was unchanged, In general, the largest 
exodus of tenants occurred in the south 
and west. 


CANADIAN VS. DANISH BACON 

A Montreal dispatch to the National 
Provisioner for March 10 says: “Canada 
has the assurance of the Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture of the Dominion, Dr. J. M. 
Grisdale, that during his recent viait to 
Great Britain he found commission men, 
dealers, prominent citizens, and consumers 
fenerally, actuated by a warm feeling to- 
wards Canada, her people and her rrod- 
ucts. On top of this comes a message di- 
rect Srom London that leading importers 
of Dunish bacon have notified the con- 
Signees that the Danish bacon reaching 
Britain at the present time is too fat, 
while the Canadian bacon that reaches 
London is of good quality. Canadian rep- 
resentatives overseas have been informed 
that Denmark is in danger of: losing her 


favorable position in the trade unless 
change for the better is effected. Fore 
merly there was a wide margin between 


prices paid for Danish and Canadian ba- 


con, but recent advices received by the 
live stock branch at Ottawa indicate that 
there has been quite a leveling up, that, 


in fact, the price paid for Canadign lean 
bacon per long hundredweight is but a few 
shillings less than that paid for the best 
Danish.” 


FORESTRY AND THE FARM 

WOOD LOT 
Vanishing Forests 
Newton Pack (Macmillan), will give the 
average citizen a view of the value of 
the forestry industry that he seldom gets, 


“Our " by Arthur 


While the book does not attempt to pre 
sent the need of a better forest policy 
In cold statistics, it dves bring out points 


that show the need of a better protective 
plan to safeguard our standing timber, 
Altho the author believes a catastrophe 


the unlimited uses of Amer- 


he is optimistic enough to be- 


{is near, thru 
ica'’s trees 


lieve that the problem ean be solved if 
safe-guarding measures are taken at 
onee, 

Among such steps he advocates the 
farm wood lot, and believes that every 
farmer should utilize all waste land for 
the purpose of growing trees. Such a 
crop is as valnable an agricultural crop 
“as any raised, he states Because of the 
many industries that can not find sub- 
stitutes for wood, there will always be 
a good demand for trees, and the writer 
urges an immediate adoption of the ‘tree 
for a tree” policy Ample fire protection, 
planting and conservation will save the 


country from being denuded, 


For the person who does not know a 
great deal about forestry and its depend- 
ent industries, the book will serve as a 
rood introductory step to a more come 
plete study of the problem. It is popularly 


written and covers the situation thorly. 


AGRONOMIST ADVISES RE-SORTING 
SEED CORN 


Re-sorting seed corn is recommended by 


lL. Io. Thatcher, associate agronomist at 
the Ohio experiment station, in order to 
discard ears which, since drying out, show 
chaffiness, lack of luster, or shrunken 
kernels The average lot of seed. corn, 
even after this rogueing, will present a 
number of distinct types which may be 
subject to further selection. Too close 
selection to a given type, however, is not 
desirable, as it has been shown that a 
mixture of types gives a larger yield 

The correiation of types to yield has 
been under investigation at the station 
for the past ten or fifteen years. In these 


experiments it was found that smooth seed 
ears of Claris corn have yielded an aver- 
of 2% per cent more shelled corn than 
rough ears, and have outyielded the rough 
type ten years out of fourteen, Tapering 
ears of Leaming have yielded 3 per cent, 
and of Darke County Mammoth 3 1-3 per 
cent more shelled corn than the cylindrical 
ears of these varieties. 

Nine-inch ears of Clarage have yielded 
8, of Leaming 1%, and of Darke County 
Mammoth 5 per cent more shelled corn 
than six-inch seed ears of these varieties, 
Clarage ears shelling 89 per cent corn have 
yielded 3 per cent more shelled corn than 
ears shelling 74 per cent, but the yield of 
dry stover has been 25 per cent less. An- 
other test shows that seed ears with large 
cobs and shallow kernels will give a heav- 
ier tonnage for silage than ears with small 
cobs and long kernels of the same variety. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week lagt year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet's wholesale price index is now 
150 per cent of pre-war and 120 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
sale price level. From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke, pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eggs, cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down ir. the 
amount of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 54 
per cent above pre-war and 14 per cent 
above last year. There has been consider- 
stock prices 











able weakness in industrial 
during the past three weeks and if this 
continues for another month or two it 


may forecast unemployment of labor next 
winter. This combined with the heavy 
production of live stock would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 
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Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots, 
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(4 A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 

7344 this column. 

ks ———— 

5.00 MF joshua Crabapple says: 

5 \dversity often serves as an 
inspiration. The worm turns 

‘ even more vigorously after it 





‘18 gets the hook.” 


1-year a 

ai WHY HE LIKES RATS 

dow 4 young chaplain found a convict feed- 
Lamy inga rat. “Ha! So you have a pet, eh?” 


smal he inquired. 
“Yes, sir,”’ replied the convict, his 
cel hoarse voice softening, and a gentle smile 


eek jluminating his hard face. ‘“‘I think more 
of this rat than I do of any living crea- 


aver ture!" 
elim The chaplain laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘In every man,” he said, ‘‘there 


js something good if you can but find it. 
How came you to take such a fancy to 
the rat?’ 

‘It bit the warden, sir,’’ the convict 
replied. 
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SSerer23s 


All is vanity. And any cheap car can 
pass the speed maniac as he takes his 
last ride in a hearse. 


COUGH UP, JIMMY! 
As the Sabbath school teacher entered 
her classroom, she saw leaving in great 
)| Me haste a little girl and her still smaller 
brother. 
“Why, Mary, you aren't going away?” 








| she exclaimed in surprise. 

4] “Pleathe, Mith Anne, we've got to go.” 
| was the distressed reply. “Jimmy hath 
| : thwallowed his collection.” 

2) x eee 

A stomach that can handle anything is 
8; WER just an ordinary stomach with military 


training. 


35 . Most of them should read: “Sixty days 





r iitinse | orenios via 
"| in after date, J promise to renew. 
i a 100 PER CENT PRECAUTION 


2; WH =A guest stopping over night at a ram 


M0} fe shackle country hotel was shown to his 

28 toom by a bellhop. 

nbined, "I'm glad there’s a fire escape.” he said 

hep | in some relief. “But what’s the big idea 
In putting a prayer book in such a con- 

teers, 


splenous place?” 
“That's in case the fire gets too fur a 
head start,’ replied the youth. 


THE FINAL TOUCH 


| Mrs. Brown: “I hear the vicar thinks 
your daughter has a real genius for recit- 
ing, Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs, Smith: ‘Yes. All she wants, Le 
mys to me, is a course of electro- 
tution, just to finish ’er off like.”’—London 
Opinion. 





§ ‘ ' 
anence can explain everything except 
€reason an infant son needs three drinks 
of Water between 1 a.m. and 3 a. m. 


LOCAL SPIRIT 
1 ‘nderstand Crimson Gulch is going 
‘© build a new jail.” 





OTS “Yes,” replied Cactus Joe. “The first 

week # Proposition was to build a new hotel, but 

18 tereriaed that if there was to be any 

rock og housing accommodations they 

eal — to be for the benefit of our own 
Clizeng, "yw" 


ashington Star. 


ECHO ANSWERS “WHY? 


_ His friends could give no reason why 
© should have 


NA sing! 4 committed suicide. He was 
ea rrom a news item in the Stam- 
23 on (Conn.) Advocate. 


ALL THEY CAN 
“Rastus, do the people who 
€ road from your place keep 


Stranger: 
ive ac 

* ACTOssS th 
chickeng9 

Rastus: «7),. 


: y keeps some of ’em, sah.” 
.~Tips and To} : 


dies, 

* explanation of the modern 
-theds Manners is that too many wood- 
‘ ve been converted into garages. 
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Fresh From the Country 


1OWA 
Greene County, (c) Iowa, March 30.— 
Oats seeding will be later this year, the 
latest for twenty years or more, due to 
heavy March snowstorms. Sowing of ear- 
ly oats is usually well along, but this year 
the stalk fields are drifted heavily in 
places and the frost is not all out of the 
ground. Cream 45c, eggs 18c, hogs $7.75 
to $8.25 per hundred. A number of tuber- 
cular cattle shipped out of county from 
test of recent weeks.—Mrs, A. F. Carl. 
Hardin County, (c) lowa, March 31.— 
Two degrees above zero this morning, 
government reading; forecast on the radio 
for warmer weather. Quite a lot of snow 
in the drifts. Farmers getting anxious. 
March pigs are not able to stand the cold. 
Fifty per cent dying. One man reports 
twenty sows with only twenty pigs; an- 
other eight sows, twenty pigs, another ten 
sows, 40 pigs. Some will be rebred. Stock 
of all kinds doing well. Some are losing 
their March lambs. Some steers and hogs 
moving. Horses selling at the horse sales. 
Feed getting a little scarce, hay being 
shipped in. Corn 62c, oats 38%4c, eggs 18¢, 
butter-fat at the produce station 44 to 48c; 
creamery pays 58c.—A. R. Calkins. 











MISSOURI 

Ralls County, (me) Mo., April 6.—Our 
good weather was broken Wednesday by 
the largest snow of the winter. Oats are 
sowed and gardens planted. <A good, pig 
crop has been farrowed but a large num- 
ber lost. Many hard freezes have hurt 
the wheat and will make late grass. Feed 
scarce and high priced. Milk stuff pro- 
hibitive, Not as many chickens being 
hatched as last year. Hens 23c, eggs 22c. 
—L. A. Houston, 

Pettis County, (nw Mo., April 6.—Re- 
sowing of oats and clover has been in or- 
der since the hard freeze of March 19. 
A heavy rain and an eight-inch snow last 
night has saturated the soil and will de- 
lay field activities for several days. Grass 
has started growing. Wheat has scarcely 
been injured at all. Our people have fed 
and marketed quite a few hogs during the 
winter, and there are many young pigs 
being put on feed for early and later fin- 
ish. Soy beans have been a profitable 
crop here for some years; indications are 
the acreage will be increased this year.— 
W. D. Wade. 

Harrison County, (nw Mo., April 6.— 
Fine spring weather. Farmers busy sow- 
ing oats. Grass started nicely. A good 
many pigs lost during the March blizzard, 
Some hogs not doing well; most other 
stock doing well. Corn is 75¢ per bu., seed 
oats 54¢c per bu., eggs 19c per doz., cream 
43c, hens 17c per Ib., lights 14c. Wheat 
looks fairly good.—S. Meredith. 

Atchison County, (nw) Mo., March 30.— 
Farmers just starting work after three 
weeks of bad weather during which time 
probably four times as much snow as came 
all previously. Light amount of moist- 
ure in ground. All live stock healthy. 
Corn 65c, hay $15 up. Young pigs com- 
ing freely but many losing large per cent, 
due to bad weather and sows out of con- 
dition, probably owing to lack of proper 
feed. Like almost all over U. S. have 
much sickness among people, resulting 
generally from flu.—T. B. Rankin. 


NEBRASKA 

Jefferson County, (ne) Neb., April 6.— 
Some wheat fields look fine, while others 
are only half a stand and others are a to- 
tal failure. Experts say 40 per cent of the 
wheat around Fairbury will have to be 
plowed up; in the east part of the county 
the wheat is better than in the western 
tier of precincts. <A few have finished 
sowing oats, whole some are still plowing 
and dragging. We have had some very 
wet, cold weather for the last three weeks 


and a very backward spring. eed is 
very scarce.—Charles M. Turner. 
ILLINOIS 


Wabash County, (n) Ill, April 4.—Wheat 
hurt considerably by freezing. No snow 
all winter. Clover sown this spring badly 
hurt. Very little plowing this spring. 
Some oats sown. Hay will be scarce, 
Stock hogs doing fairly well. Many pigs 
lost by severe weather in March. Egger 
20c, cream 5lc, hogs $7.75, corn 65c, oats 
55c for seed, wheat $1.20.—J. R. Brines, 
Jr. 

KANSAS 

Perke County, (e€) Kan., April 7.—The 
garden that was planted in February and 
March has to be replanted; also all of the 
oats that were sown in February and 
March. No cattle on feed in this locality. 
Not many hogs. Some loss of pigs; do not 
know the per cent.—E. E. Perrigo. 


LIKE AMERICAN BUTTER BETTER 
Over 50 per cent of the butter now im- 
ported into the Dominican republic comes 
from the United States, while until three 
years ago 90 per cent of the butter im- 
portations into that country were of Eu- 
ropean origin, a report from Mr. Francisco 
Fiol, of the American consulate at Santo 
Domingo, informs the Department of Com- 
merce. It is believed that American dairy 
and nut butters will have an increasing 
market in the Dominican republic provided 
they are given due publicity in papers, 
pamphlets, calendars, ete, 























You know Wallaces’ Farmer and what 
it is doing for corn-belt farmers. You 
can do your neighbors a real service 
by suggesting that they try the paper 
and see for themselves that it is a 
good investment for its readers. 

















50c Now Pays For SWlaaiaiin to 
January 1, 1924 


This is a special trial rate, made 
to give new folks a chance to get 
acquainted at slight cost. 



















The man who reads Wallaces’ Farmer 
the rest of 1923 is pretty sure to be- 
come a constant subscriber. 






He and his family will probably like 
the paper just as well as you do. He 
will always feel that you did him a 
kindness when you introduced him. 







Your kindness will also be appreciated 
by us, and the more subscribers we have 
the more good we can do for all. 





SOS 6 FR OEE SEE Oe SEE“ 
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May we have your help to spread the 
news of this special trial offer? Money 
back on January Ist to any subscriber 
not fully satisfied with his investment. 


Yours for service, 


WALLACES’ FARMER. 





























GET ACQUAINTED ORDER 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 















Gentlemen: I accept your Special Trial Offer. Inclosed is 






50c to pay for my subscription till January 1, 1924. It is under- 
stood the paper will stop then unless | order it renewed. 
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anole Fs Dicciece 














a aS” FARMER, April 1 13, 











DATES CLAIMED FOR LE “$TOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 7—Hartnell 
Iowa; sale at lowa City, lowa; 


7—J. Tudor & Son, 
E. T. Davis, lowa City, 


, Grundy Center, Ia, 
SHORTHORNS 

Apr. 19—C. H. & Wm. J: 

June 12—Falcon Bros.. 

June 14—Jos. Miller & Sons, 


20—Miller Bros., 


BREEDERS’ SPRING SALE CIRCUIT 


Wis.; Ben Bachhuber, 
semi-annual gale, | 


—Green County Holstein 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


POLLED aa ene 
Apr. 24—-Northwestern 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Apr. 17—Henry Field Seed 


Special Notice t to Sulreatians 

Those who desire to make 
advertisements aiendy 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be eure of same being made. T 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up 
advertisements, however, can usually be 
received as late as Monday morning of the 


yenning must hove 








Ive STOCK FIELD MEN 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Ee. F. CLARK'S Seer tes POLANDS 


readers who are 
I olanda a chance 


antees satisfaction to his customers, 


HOYT’S JACKS 


Hoyt reports that he 


—Advertising Notice 
DUROC FALL BOARS 


good bes irs and pric e d worth 
the mone y Boe 8s W ithout 


High ¢ rion Sensation 


ask Messrs. Sam- 


r card in this issue.—, 


POLLED HERE. 
= 


tin repeat that this 
mais listed escapes 
quired standard 

Not so with this association. 
being four tried bulls that oe claim the 


with the females is the 


number would make 











to all who apply to H. P. Tonsfeld, of Le 
Mars, Iowa, the secretary and manager. 
Write him at once if interested in this 
growing popular breed of hornless cattle. 


HENRY DORR & SONS HAVING 
SUCCESS 


A recent stop at the home of Henry 
Dorr, of Marcus, lowa, veteran Poland 
China breeder, revealed the fact that not- 
withstanding the unseasonable weather 
for saving young pigs during the past 
month, there are on the three Dorr farms 
370 spring pigs to date, April 6, and quite 
a few sows yet to hear from. Not quite 
half of them are by The Diamond, world’s 
champion, and you can pretty nearly pick 
them out. They are certainly long fellows. 
That there will be herd boars galore this 
fall is already in evidence. Reaper Jr., 
one of the young herd boars, has made un- 
usual development since the finish of the 
breeding season. Quite a few litters are 
by this boar, and also by the other young 
herd boar, Dorrwood Timm; the dams be- 
ing by The Diamond. Besides these there 
is one litter by Orangepiece and another 
by the Ferguson boar, The Redeemer, son 
of Iowa Timm. A limited number of fall 
boars are looking very thrifty. Two of 
them, one a son of The Diamond out of 
a Liberator Buster sow, the other by 
Evergreen Giant ,out of Big Esther, the 
dam of two of the $300 boars sold last 
October, are top-notchers—real herd 
boars. Anyone wanting something choice 
will do well to investigate these pigs. 
JACKSON SHORTHORN SALE, NEXT 

WEEK 

Attention is again called to the Short- 
horn sale to be held by C. W. & W. H. 
Jackson, of Avoca, lowa, April 19, Thurs- 
day of next week. Special mentoin was 
made last week of the good lot of bulls in 
the offering, there being ten bulls and 
thirty-five females in the sale Around 
a dozen of the females have calves at foot, 
th calves being by Dale Regent and Se- 
cret Dale, sons of the noted Dale Clarion. 
The cows are bred to these two choice 
Scotch herd bulls, and Village Clarion, 
he a typical son of Dale Clarion and from 
a Village Beau dam, the granddam being 
by Victor Sultan, by Whitehall Sultan. 
There are a nice lot of Scotch heifers in 
the sale and a good, useful lot of young 
cows. of both Scotch and Seotch topped 
breeding. The best heifers are by the herd 
bulls, Dale Regent and Secret Dale, and 
show these sires to be splendid breedrs. 
There are too many to make individual 
mention. See announcement in last week's 
issue, and keep the sale in mind as a 
good one to patronize. It will be held 
in the Avoca fair grounds sale pavilion. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing for catalog.—Advertising Notice 


POLLED SHORTHORNS IN GOOD 
DEMAND 

The combination Polled Shorthorn sale 
conducted under the efficient management 
of H. C. MekKelvie, at South Omaha, Neb. 
March 28, was eminently successful and 
satisfactory to all concerned, It was a se- 
lect bunch of cattle and they brought good 
prices, The bulls averaged $314. The top 
price was $600, paid by T. S. Hermanson, 


Dannebrog, Neb for the two-year-old 
white bull, Ceremonious Dale, consigned 
by the Leemon Stock Farm. The entire 


offering of 41 head brought $7.905, averag- 
ing $195. These prices indicate a more 
optimistic feeling among the breeders than 
has been apparent for some time and are 
in line with the general upward trend. 
The purchasers were: 








7 S. Hermanson, Dannebrog.. .$600 
111— = Schnetzer, Wolsey, S. D.... 335 
112 i. Pleree, Sareent . 260 
113 Otto Sandstrom. Beresford, S. D.. 340 
114—E. H. Spaulding, Jr., Westfield, 
a eae a 7h 
115—Z. T. Dunham, Dunl: ip. Tow: b sswanee 
RIG—APLEO BRNGSUITON. 2.5.6.5 ccs cecss dean 305 
117—R. B. Carlberg Minden. we te Sieice ee 
118—Clarence Erhardt, W: abash ...... 160 
119-—M. J. Dundwahl, Roxholm, Towa. 300 
120—W.. A. Meyer. Seward ........... 230 
121—R. T.. Taylor. Smith ¢ ‘enter Ke in.. 500 
1223—Harmon Anson, Springfield ..... 190 
124—H. O. Berquist ......... Mere els 
125—Charles Fichorn, Atlantic, Iowa... 105 
126—H. 0. Berquist, Wehling ........ 170 
1227—C. T. Ayres, Osceola, Iowa ..... 115 
1298—Wm. Bankenhaus, Leigh ....... 180 
1233—F. FE. Delano. Arcadia ........... 155 
134—A. Berquist. Uehling .........+. 250 
126—Charies HICROPN .....cccceccccess 100 
136—Charies Bichorn .......cccscccces 145 
140—F. FE. Delano, Arcadia ...........% 130 
141—Lou Hadley, Sullerton .......... 35 
148—O. Freeman, Swedeberg ........ 140 
144—TIf. O. Pierce, Sargent jag a wae 110 
145—A. R. Hageman, Milford ......... 165 
149--H. O. Pierce ...... wshaceaew 110 
110—Charles Elichorn ............es00% 119 
161—Fritz De Well. Brock ........... 150 
152—H. G. Mielke. Gordon ............ 225 


The 1923 Percheron Review—The Per- 
cheron Review for 1923 has recently been 
issued by the Percheron Society of Amer- 
ica The review contains a digest of 
1922 Percheron activities in the United 
States, including full reports of all Per- 
cheron shows A number of articles on 
Percheron breeding and the horse situa- 
tion are also included. As is customary. 
the review is handsomely illustrated with 
photographs of many of the breed’s best 
animals. Those who wish to secure cop- 
ies should apply to Plis McFarland, sec- 
retary of the Percheron Society of Amer- 
ica, Union Stockyards, Chicago, II. 


Breeders Back Calf Club—A Holstein 
heifer club will be one of the activities of 
the Hardin county Holstein breeders this 
year. The project, in which about twenty 
boys and girls will be enrolled, is backed 
by the Hardin County Farm Bureau, the 
Hardin County Holstein Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Iowa State Dairy Asso- 
ciation. Roy Finster. of Eldora, is presi- 
dent of the Hardin County Holstein Asso- 
ciation. Charles Mark is secretary-treas- 
urer, and W. H. Dreier, Iowa Falls, and 
Fred Bruenmeyer are directors. 





Notes of the Breeds 


New Official for American Royal—Prof. 
Paterson has resigned as professor 
of sheep husbandry < i 








Stockyards Company. He will also assume 


Linn County Tamworth Association— 
Tamworth breeders in 
county breeders’ 


» the organization of a pig club, 
/, according to plans. 





secretary-treasurer, 


Owner of Flintstone Farm Dies—F. G. 


+, president of the Crane 
y and proprietor of the 
of Milking Shorthorns, 
died suddenly at his hyume i 


producing cows were developed 
» also prominent 


Shorthorn Man, 


breeders of Shorthorn 


among farmers and cattlemen of the mid- 


New lowa Jersey Record—A new 


Jersey Cattle Club 


Holstein Fair Prizes—An 





calf club ribbons, badges and other 


Approved judges of Holsteins : 


appropriation of $500 for 


classification for Duroc . 


board made | an 


tions duplicated 
ciations were authorized by their directors 


and not for the general classification 


futurities will be eliminated from 


SIXTH ANNUAL HEREFORD 


whirlwind selling, 


Wyoming and Montana took 


to breeding herds in the corn 
Round-Up was re- 
» top female of the sé 

purchased by L. E 


average price paid for 
the top hundred head was $234. 


ance tended to hold prices down. 


sociation on the 
short talk from the 
























stressed three points: - The publicity a he. 
ing given to meat as a necessary Dart of f 
a balanced diet, the value of pure-breg — 
live stock in improving the standard of 
commercial cattle, and the work of thg Tria 
Department in strengthening its statig. — 
ticai reports on production, cattle feeding Two e 
and marketing, FP 






















Secretary Wallace brought out the fact 
that the pure-bred industry rests on the 4 F 
grade cattle industry and that priceg of 
pure-breds move up and down in sym. F, He 
pathy with the commercial cattle market, 
“Conditions are improving all along the We 
line,” he said, “and the farmer can now Champion b 
look forward to increased prices for hig iriV, Home F 
products.” ¢ Fa cil . 

Plans for next year's Hereford Round. 2 ome X11 
Up were announced by John E. Painter, sqpqerd foundat! 
president of the American Hereford Cat. iW. DOWEL 
tle Breeders’ Association. Departing from ——— 
past custom, a show of breeding cattle t SEVEN 0 
consigned to the sale will be held on the 


opening day in 1924. Premiums of $1,009 _* 
will be awarded. This is done to encour. mM. OVE 
age the breeders to bring a better quality | RR, No. 9; | 

lows, on Cer 


of cattle to the sale, and to stimulate them 
to get their entries in proper conditio 
the event. 0 TAMWORT 
Enlarged association premiums for 
steers will be offered at the leading shows | 
next fall, and an auction of steers wi las Cit 
be a feature of the 1924 Round-Up, Thig™ — 
action was taken by the board of direa.* 
tors to encourage the steering of inferfor AMWOE 
bull calves and to improve the general eo | 
quality of the bulls consigned to the — 
Round-Up. 


'g Titnole © 
how, 1921. G 
@T.’s ll 





——: 


We bave 
bulle that are 
are intended. 
show bulls; 
Royal Butter 

Vv 


HELD B 








WISCONSIN BREEDERS ADOPT NEW 
PLAN 

At their 1923 annual meeting, held a 
few weeks ago, the Wisconsin Holstein. 
Friesian Breeders’ Association adopted the 
affiliation plan of organization for county 
and state associations of Holstein breed. 
ers. Under this plan, every member of 4 
county Holstein organization in Wiscon- 
sin automatically becomes a member of 
the state association on payment of the 
county association membership fee, which 
in the majority of cases is $3 per member 
annually. The county organizations, in 
turn, pay the state association a specified 
amount of the money paid into their trea- 
suries, the county quota being based on 
the budget needs of the state association 
In proportion to the Holstein population i, at $75.00 € 
of the counties and the number of mem- 1.00. A bull a 
bers of the Holstein-Friesian Association Accredited her 
of America. : ee 8. Badso 

This arrangement enlists the activity of SHORTHC 
members of the national organization in 
securing membership in their county units 

as the cost to them for membership in 
the state association becomes automatical- 
ly reduced as the number of Holstein own- Mannan 
ers joining the county associations in National 
creases. This plan enocurages the owner lendid gilte 
of grade Holsteins and the beginner in fered, bred to 
pure-breds to become members of the a Masti 


county and state and national organiza. Ben, Yor 
eee 2 “ . «me 


National Holstein leaders, including FP. DURO 


Lowden, president of the Hostein- r 
Friesian Association of America, expect og bed 
that the adoption of this plan will result Also open aprit 
in greatly increasing Holstein activities A. Samuelsor 
in Wisconsin. The plan is expected to 
strengthen the extension work of the 
Wisconsin association, which includes ad- 
vertising the breed and supporting calf 
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We are offering 


good condition + 
pony colts. . F 
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clubs and county breed show s MAKE 
~ For Sale—Holsteins Ml tes. 
A choice lot of high grade Holstein cows and belfem s- This 
at very reasonable prices. T. B. tested. Address innepeg 
Glarner and Bringgold, West Concerd, 
Dodge County, Minnesota. Carpent 
HAMPSHIRES Leva si 
MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES Muctio 
0 
I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock, {m- learn 9. 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home % @ 






of the Tipton’s, a family of noted producers. ; 
Isom J. Martin Rt », Kahoka, Mo !. Auction 

ee rington A 
eee ee 


FRI 


STOCK A 
2 , breeding age, fall 
Hampshires a eee yrevtera’ {onmeae! é erm and cl 
Free price lists. Special herd records, ear markers First Nat’ 
etc., for wale, WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop. Contr, oes 

old git LE 


ar old gilta to fat 
LIVE $1 


Hampshire Hogs 3" 141." 
Bome to be bred to farrow in August, (for early 
I 
ee 


fail pigs). Address DR. J. C. BONHAM, 


Blackhawk Farm, Ottumwa, lows 
quae Ne nt 
Lives 


Leet 





N IDWAY Farms big type Hampshire fall 
boars. Good tndividuals, fit for heavy servict 

$35 each, Some from sécond prize breeding. 
faction guaranteed, Elmer R. Elitott, Oxford, lows 
a 
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nine Aimtarioil oe Hea 1 7 
LARGE YORKSHIRE eae fetice rig, Pe 
reasonable. WM. ZAHS, JK., Rive 7 
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Shomont White Collies Love Kiadies 
This one quality alone makes oar Scoteh Cole 

4 ret ns Th pb Kage - n = 
dev ate dd he uve © ovary qa anal thenath 

H. 

ecial barain lists no a i Be 
‘SHOMONT KENNELS (& Bay nae 
Box 113 , Monticello, lowa BR NG 
— Block Auct; 


cee ae COLL 1K and SHEP 
PS. Natural Heelers. Picsere 10 cent 
a LY 
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R. EL AS, Beaver C rossing, Nebet— 


NOLLEES since 1894. Collfes for, sale; oe 
/ book on training, 35c. White Orp Deg 
2.00 setting. Frank Clarke, Bloom{ngtom 
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LLACES’ FARMER, April 13, 

















TAMNWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two eow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 








Priced for quick sale. 
Farms Co., Barrington, LF 


fF. Harris Farms Tamworths 
Home of Many Champions 


pion boars in service; Knoll David, Glenary 
iV, Home eg Duke XV. Lucky Dutchman and 
-e Farm Max 1X. Champion sows in herd; Mise 
re au Barbara II, Glenary Choice, Lady May 
rm Prin cess IX. Many other winners. 
pod rpundations our specialty. 


. DOWELL, Mer., Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL. 
SEVEN OAKS FARM TAMWORTHS 


fome of the best b lood and individuals 
of the breed. 
M. OVERHOLT, ROWA CITY, IA. 
No. 9; residence 1 mile from North Liberty, 
Jows, OD C edar Rapids and lowa City Interurban. 
spring boars, bred gilts 3 
TAMWORTH fall pigs. Some of chem by L. 


'g Iinois Chief. grand champion National Ak 






































or w, 1921. Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 
vg 7.6 lilfnoie Chief. JAMES EK. CHUM, 
City, Ellinots. Shipping point, 


, Illinois. 






AMWORTHS Bear Creek Farm 
HMPSON SONS’ Palmer. Illinois 











ee 
SHORTHORNS. 







Pr 


ISHORTHORN BULLS 


We bave a number of exceptionally rugged 
pulls that are desirable for any use Shorthornes 



































areintended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
ty show bulls; several by our Grand Champton 
d- Royal patierty Reds, white and roans. 
4 Worth more than we ask. 
n- HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
of paereemginen ae 
he 
ch Jesse Binford & Sons 
er Marshalltown, lowa 
in Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshailCo. 
ed k of both oozes for sale at moderate pricese 
ae Call or write. at pi ms 
on 
. Bargains in Shorthorns 
Weare offering 2 Scotch Shorthorn bulls, five months 
on ld, at $75.00 each, and 2 Scotch topped heifers at 
n- 5.00. A bull and two heifers at $200.00. Act quickly. 
on Accredited herd. Address 


. B, Huds 


SHORTHORNS. 


n& Son, Kt. 5, Knoxville fa. 











Ss K VEN 
HOKN BL 
Also three Shetland 


























































its pod condition and priced right 
in Pony colts. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 
. DUROC JERSEYS. 
- J hational Sensation Bred Durocs 
CF PP biendid gilts by the noted National Sensation 
In fered, bred to our big Major Disturber. Daughters 
he fof Grand Master and Giant Orion Sen. bred to Na 
ae Monal Sen, Your mo.ey's worth or money back. 
| A. L. Swanson, _Armstrong, iowa 
F, 
DUROC FALL BOARS 
et Ettremely big, lengthy, big types from big ancestors. 
BePrices moderate and boars guaranteed to please. 
ult Also open spring gilts. Full particulars .by writing 
re h Samuelson & Son, Kiron, (Sac County) lowa 
0 
he ae 
d- AUCTION KERS 
it rr PPAARLPD PARADA DDI IIIS 
MAKE $100 a Day—Be an 
$40 Home study course this month 
ere $25. This will apply on tuition at school 
e086 Winnepeg June 18 and here Aug. 6. 
rd, Ca 1923 Annual Free 
a rpenter’s Auction School 
17 Years Largest in the Worid 
oe } $18 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
S ea ee ceed 
* _Muctioneers | Earn Big Pay 
me at Home. Ful! course and diploma. 
Memes purebred salesman. Big future. Success- 
a if “everywhere. Knroll now. Catalog 
it auctioneers School of Experience, 
at tiington Ave, Davenport, fowa. 
Se teat died 
ice, 
_ ED LE 
ws. 
tall STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
ne. arms and city Property for sale or exchange. 
ra Nat’! Bank Bidg., Boone, lowa 
~ LEON E. JOY 
ne. 
“” & UVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
we - 
= is AMES, 10WA 
an 
“eR. E, 
cee 
- | nnd-lvestock Auctioneer 
91 8). DAWLEY tive stock Auctioneer 
. Prairie City, fowa 
i 
4 LG. 10, KRASC LIVE STOCK 
~ rd CTIONEER 
. arlan. Iowa 





HL HULL, HULL, Au clinnene 
SVley Nev's Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


RVING H. KNUDSON 


Btoc: 
Auctioneer. Sewell Junction, Ia. 
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Farmers! 


she is knocking at your door. 


Get our prices and terms. 


E. J. HEISEL, Inc., 


Box W 





Breed 
Good Horses 


They help farm mortgages 
decrease like snowballs 
would on a hot June day. 


Your opportunity is here, let her in, 


real Percheron, Belgian or Shire stal- 
lion now and makea barrelof money. 
We have a system whereby you can 
become a successful stallion owner. 


Buy a 














We can save you money. 


FREMONT, IOWA 


Mahaska County 




















be sold in its sales. 


Four great herd bulls are listed in 
Ito and Wilson. 


H. LL. 





FOURTH ANNUAL AUCTION 


NORTH-WEST IOWA POLLED HEREFORD 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Le Mars, lowa, Tuesday, April 24 
40 Cows and Heifers, 15 Bulls 
This Association has set a high standard of excellence that is permitted to 
Breeders find here the highest type of Polled Herefords. 
Donald Lad, 


Yearling and two year old bulls sell of rare quality. 
cows and heiférs of real show yard character; 


Get our catalog and learn the real merit of the offering. 


Address H. P. Tonsfeld, Sec. and Manager, 


HULL, 


Peerless 
Young 
the best the breed affords, 


Grove Jewel Jr., 


Le Mars, lowa 


Auctioneer 


























STOP 


supply breeding stock. Address 





710 Old Colony Bidg. 


THAT DEHORNING 


Buy a Good POLLED HEREFORD BULL This Spring 


and rid your herd of horns forever. 
for new illustrated booklet giving history of the 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREKEKDEKS’ ASS’N 


LOSS! 


Meet the market's demand for horpless steera, Send 
breed; also list of members who cap 


Des Moines, lowa 





POLAND- Cc InAs 


Ror 


SATISFACTION IN POLANDS | 


BRED epring gtlta of the long, high backed, heavy boned type, bred for March and April litters to Design- 
dale, be by Archdale, and Corn Belt Farmer, he by Farm er Jones; 
We guarantee these gilts to sult you; 
For description, breeding, 


can please you—we have pleased others. 
at our expense. Cholera immuned. 
catalog. Our guarantee protect ta you on mall orders. 


DU ROC ) SKRSEWS 


~GRAMER’S DUROG FALL PIGS — 


We have areal bunch of atrictly high class September and October pigs we are pricing worth the money, 
aired by Great Sensation King, Giant Pathmasterand Big Pathmarker. 
If looking for big, heavy boned boar pigs, write or see 
Box 55 


that make good. 
mM. Cc. CHAMER & SON 


PPL PLL ILD LL LIL LDL LID DP DLS 


$25 to $75 each. Send us your order; we 
if not, you can return them 
weights and prices, write for private sale 
J.G@. Willimack, KR. 1, Oxford Junc., Ia. 


PPL LPL LL. 


Our pigs are 1mmuned and the kind 


MONKOK, IOWA 





HORSES. 
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PERCHERONS AN BELGIANS 


We have ae choice Jot of Percheron and Belgian 
stallions for sale. Among them a grandeon of Pink, 
weighing 2,300 pounds. 

Frank P. Shekleton & Son, 


Lawler, lowa 





Belgians and Percherons 


Fifty tun Belgian and Percheron stallions, 85 Bel- 
gian mares, 20 Percheron mares. 


Holbert Farms, Greeley, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Reg, Black Percheron Stallion 


wetght 2,000. A modern draft horse. 
CECIL SHAW VER, Pleasantville, Ia. 
STALLION FOR SALE 9"¢, (27%, 67 


cheron stallion coming 3 years old, weight 1800 Iba, 
R. A. Skerritt, KH. R.No. 2, Maivern, Ia. 


SHIRE STALLION 


For Sale—Large, heavy bone; a real actor for a 
large horse. Address 
BR. J. Paul, Gilman (Marshall Co.) lowa 


Shire Stallion 


Ward Dyer, 

















For Sale. 1st prize 4-yr. old lowa 
State Fair 1922. Priced to sell. 
Pleasantville, lowa. 





JACKS 


PLA LD LL LPL LLLP PL 


FOR SALE 
ACKS, bred Jennets and 
je. Mules. Top load of 
weanling mules, also year- 
ling and 2-year-olds, Regis- 
mgitered Percheron Mares 
icheap. Also outstanding 
half brother to 


BARRY, (Pike Co.) ILL, 


ALPLLPLLP LAP 

















Hy LW. HOYT, 


HOLSTEKINS. 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN GRADES 


When you want a really good car joad of young 
cows, showing In calf or of nice helfers, come w us, 
A few Guernseys. Weare about 45 miles north of 
the lowa line on the Great Western K. RK. Datry 
Cattle Sales Service, W. Concord, Mi 


JOR SALE—My Heg. Holstein Bull, Oak- 
dale Friend 4th 320016, by Oakdale Friend 177628. 
Dam, Fanny Hengerveld DeKol 264018. This bull was 
two years old in June and fa selling only because | 
have so many of his daughters, I] can no longer use 
him. He is gentle and a good breeder. Address 
Geo. Hendricks, Milton, lowa 














Holstein or Guernsey Calves 


practically pure bred, from heavy milkers, 5 to7 
weeks oid, $25.00 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 
We ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. Send 
us your order now, or write Kdgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Holstein Fretsian Breeding Stock 

For sale—a few exceptional heifers, grand-daughters 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
herd. LOUIS H. PAPE, Dyersville, lowa 








F YOU WART Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeks old, $1—32 pure, write 
Kdgewood Farms, hitewater, Wi Wis. 
OLSTEIN BULL CALF for sale. . Sots 
nearest dams are among greatest Holstein 
Hie grand dame average over thirty pounds. 
Mill Grove, Missouri 





cows. 
Klton Carrison, 


Pure Bred Holstein 


Fred W. Dann, 





cows forsale. Fed- 
eral accredited herd, 
Woodward, lowa 





_ ABERDEEE- ANGUS. 


PPP PLL PLL LLLP LL PLL 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, la. 











Extra Big Jacks Cheap 
8, 4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammoths, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for buai- 
ness. A large herd to pick from an 

not high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 


Aberdeen Angus Offering 


One aged bull. 
One yearling bull. 
Two bull calves. 
Also a few young cows and heifers. 
BPRINGDALE 8TOCK 





Route 7, Chariton, Iowa 

M les 20 coming yearlings, all sound, mostly 
u blacks, half mares. Write for prices. 

Carl Farris, Agency, Missouri 





IGHLAND ‘ioc AUCTIONEER 


ROLAND. Tow vA 








When writing advertisers men- 





tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ARM, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Quietdale Angus Bulls 
of best breeding and individual merit. Two McHenry 
Blackcaps, one Eisa Erica, one fourth branch Black- 
bird, etc. Come and see them, or write 





HESS & BROWN, WATERLOO, IOWA 


<ey 
Spotted Poland China 
Bred Sow Sale 


Tuesday, April 17, 1923 
At Shenandoah Sales 


100 Bred Sows 


Registered, Vaccinated 
and GUARANTEED 


20 Head Bred to the 
Junior Champion 


Sale at Pavilion at 1 P. M. 
Free Lunch of Course 
Come Early and Get a Seat 


Henry Field Seed Co. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 





Pavilion 


100 























SPOTTED POL ane: CHINAS, 


nee PLALRAAAL ALAS 





Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 
Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address elther K. ©. Campbell, Herdsman, 
Jamesport, Mo., H, L. FAULKNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway, Kansas 

City, Missouri. 











Bred Sows and Gilts 


English Marvel and Duke bloodlines. Bred to Glant 
Corrector 1st, Chief Marvel and Liberty Bob, a 1 


pound big type boar. 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, IOWA 
CHOICE Spotted Poland 


] ( sowa and gilts, bred to 
Glant Improver'sa Pride to farrow 
fn April and May. Fall boars and 
gilts of choice breeding. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. THOMAS 
STONE, oc Phariton, Sowa. 


3 Boars Head { Our 1923 Herd 


The Booster, straight big type farrowed Feb. 6, 1922,@ 

real boar. Arch Back Toronto, farrowed April by 
1921, a great sire. Jowa Boy by The Sportsman, 
farrowed March 10, 1922. Stock in season, Address 
Cal Freel & Son, Munnells, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of popular 
FOR BALE 














blood lines 


c. BK. KVITT, 


Spotted Polands 


Pred sowe and gilts of popular blood lines 
for March and April farrow. 


Cc has. & Walter Hensley, Kxira, iowa 


Menlo, Towa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
e The big spotted kin a- 
, cered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ages for sale. 
Sale April 17th 
HENRY FIELD, ), _ Shenandoah, lowa lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS | 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilts and one 
boar. Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine's 
Advancer and otner boars, Will sell anything tn the 
way of spring boars and gilts; aleo a few Bept. boars, 

Write now. a. Fr. Me alley & Sons, Marion, la. 





SPOTTED POLANDS 


of Prize bay pen Blood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd, 
EK. ¥. CLARK, Nevada, lowa 








POTTED POLAN DS—Fall pigs, either sex, 
sired by Liz's Glant out of large, typy sows, 
Nicely spotted with plenty of type. 
8. KR. SHAGGS & SONS, Malvern, iowa 





POLAND- CMINAS. 


PPP PALL PIO 


Poland China Bred Sows 


Great Mammoth Poland Sows and Gilte private 
sale; bred to Ambitions Equal, Revelations Equal 
and Starlight. Write or wire for particulars. 

Kaw. G. Moeller, Walcott, Iowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 
from this herd. 
W. B. Halstead, Vv 











an Wert, lows 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


roc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
mn Re Shropshire, Oxford and Ramboultllet 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions, 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 








Annee 
HESTER WHITE BOARS, sows and gilts. 
) Fall pigs not akin. Good length and bone; sired 
by our National Bwine Show winners. Big litters. 
EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa 
























































or * 20. per *1000. 


A hail storm of a few minutes duration can 
totally destroy an otherwise promising crop. The 
hours of labor, the investment in seed, the hope 
of profit wiped out in the twinkling of ap,eye- 

0 


. C 
You cannot afford to run the risk of this 2” 


pening to your crops when for a few cents per 
acre you can get a Hawkeye Securities hail pol- 
icy which will absolutely prevent such loss. 


On a basis of $20.00 insurance per acre, a 
Hawkeye Securities policy giving complete pro- 
tection costs only 40c per acre. 


No Policy Fee—No Survey Fee 
2% Is All It Costs 


A million dollars cash capital and more than 
25 years experience is back of every Hawkeye 
Securities hail policy. In 1919 we ranked eighth 
of sixty stock companies writing hail insurance. 
In 1922 we climbed to third place among eighty 
companies. This record increase is due en- 
tirely to superior service and fair treatment ac- 
corded policy holders. 


You know what you have been paying for 
hail insurance. This will enable vou to appre- 
ciate the guaranteed low rate of 2% or $20.00 
per thousand. Naturally you want to buy the 
best protection at the lowest possible cost. If 
we cannot prove to you that Hawkeye Securi- 
ties can do this for vou we cannot expect your 
business. 


In fairness to yourself, see our local agent 
at once and let him tell you about our policy. 
If you do not know the Hawkeve Securities 
agent in your town, fill out the coupon below. 


Hawkeye Securities 


Fire Insurance Company 
W. S. HAZARD, Jr. 


Vice-President and Manager Hail Dept. 


320 Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Ia. 


rj 
or Miny U 


Hail Policy 


Immediate Payment 


Of Your Loss 


You don’t have to wait for 
settlement of your hail loss 
when you havea Hawkeye 
Securities policy. Our ad- 
juster, and the local agent 
from whom you _ bought 
your insurance, visit you 
promptly after your loss is 
reported. A draft, which 
you can cash at your own 
bank at once is given you 
in the field in payment for 
your loss. 


PAID 


in the 


FIELD. 


HAWKEYE SECURITIES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. S. Hazard, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Hail Dept. 
320 MASONIC TEMPLE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Without obligation or expense to me, give me the name of you 
nearest agent and full particulars about your Hail policy. 


Rigmerere tl Be ee en ee re 














